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SUPPOSE we—J. and I, that is—had 

already made a dozen plans for a holi- 
day, when suddenly we found we could 
not stay away from London long enough 
to manage the least little tour of them 
all. It was then the idea came to us to 
circumcycle London. In the first place, 
the circular journey could be made in sec- 
tions. With town for a centre, we could 
train or wheel to any given point, ride for 
one day, two days, three days, according 
to the limits of our leisure, train back, 
and wait for the next chance to be off 
again. In the second place, we were sure 
of as much beauty and variety as if we 
had travelled half across Europe. For of 
course our circle was to be very much 
wider than that taken by either District 
or Metropolitan Railway. We meant to 
get beyond the town, beyond its sordid 
suburbs, into the surrounding country, 
which, within a twenty or thirty miles 
radius of Charing Cross, is as lovely as 
any in England. 
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On the squally September morning of 
our start we might have been puzzled to 
know which direction to take had the 
Ripley Road, the Appian Way of cycling, 
left us any choice. I am not sure when 
the cycler discovered that it was the best, 
for scenery and surface alike, leading out 
of London, and that the village of the 
name stood by the way-side just where 
the brisk morning spin from town made 
him begin to think of dinner. But cer- 
tainly when I came to London, thir- 
teen summers ago, he had appropriated 
road and village both; nor have they as 
yet lost in popularity. From Charing 
Cross we might have gone over West- 
minster Bridge —‘*‘ Earth has not any- 
thing to show more fair,” Wordsworth 
thought—and been in South London at 
once. But the prettier way is by White- 
hall, the Mall, Constitution Hill, as far as 
Kensington, following the line of the 
parks which Mr. Henry James admires so 
much for the audacity with which they 
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make a pastoral landscape under the 
smoky sky. And hardly had we come 
into the Kensington High Street, now 
free from traffic, than it brought us to 
Holland Park—town already, as Macau- 
lay foretold, encroaching upon its green 
enclosure. And only a little further on 
Hammersmith Bridge led us into Barnes, 
still, in spite of its eligible villas, wear- 
ing in places that air of remoteness 
which probably induced Shaftesbury and 
Buckingham to choose it for the duel of 
Pepys’s story. To the men who in the 
past gave it literary fame, to Evelyn 
driving down to visit the suffering Cow- 
ley, to Jacob Tonson building a gallery 
for his Kit-Cat portraits, to Fielding es- 
tablished on the Common, the future 
chronicler will have to add Mr. Henley, 
pointing out his house on the Terrace— 
the Terrace which in a hundred years 
has changed little in essentials, save 
where the railroad throws an ugly bridge 
across the river. 

Already, on the opposite shore, there 
have been glimpses of Hammersmith, 
with Kelmscott House showing between 
the trees, and Chiswick, where Hogarth 
lived. And after Barnes you go through 


Mortlake, near the Green turning to climb 


the hillinto Richmond Park. Bat it seems 
a pity not to waste some time here, not 
to go as far as the town of Richmond, to 
loaf on the high terrace where Thomson 
traced ‘‘the matchless vale of Thames,” 
where you look down upon the wonder- 
ful view of the river winding between 
low shores that Turner painted; that to 
Titmarsh, from the window of the Star 
and Garter, seemed ‘‘to knock you down 
with its splendor—the view that has its 
hair curled like the swaggering waiter” ; 
the view that honest Jeanie Deans dis- 
dained on the memorable morning when 
she drove to Richmond with the Duke of 
Argyle. ‘‘It’s braw rich feeding for the 
cows, and they have a fine breed o’ cattle 
here,” was all she had to say; though he, 
mindful of his own Inverary, could still 
believe it unrivalled in Scotland—" but I 
like just as weel to look at the craigs of 
Arthur’s Seat, and the sea coming in 
ayont them, as at a’ thae muckle trees.” 
And isn’t this modest little heroine of 
romance far better remembered than 
Queen Caroline, to whom she brought 
her petition, or any of the other princess- 
es who made Richmond their home? 
Over a good sound road we flew be- 
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tween the wide green spaces, deer brows- 
ing under the great trees of Richmond 
Park ; and down into Kingston, across 
its market-place, where you can see the 
coronation-stone of Saxon kings—one of 
those landmarks of English history which 
suddenly confront you at almost every 
mile; and where, more important, you 
first come upon the sign ‘* Portsmouth 
Road’ — really the Ripley Road, which 
does not stop with the cycler at Ripley. 
And then we were on the river again, 
looking back a minute to where the gray 
bridge, and the tall poplars on the shore, 
and the boats and sails, and the river road 
with its cyclers, come together to make 
one of the prettiest of all the pretty Thames 
pictures. And soon we were wheeling 
into Thames Ditton, with the little inn 
that puts forth the sign of the Angel so 
boldly on the road-side, and itself sinks 
so modestly into a corner—though there is 
not a cycler in London who has not eaten 
its dinners and teas; and up by the race- 
course to Esher, with its green, as deco- 
rous and quiet as the village which for 
years was the home of Jane and Maria 
Porter, and for a space the retreat of 
Wolsey, should be; and down into Cob- 
ham—not Mr. Pickwick’s: there are al- 
ways several villages of the same name 
in England to confuse one. And the 
country was purple with heather. And 
there were woods perfumed with pines 
or carpeted with ferns under the silver- 
trunked beeches. Rabbits scurried across 
our path, birds sang in the hedges, and a 
couple of miles beyond Cobham the wood- 
land made space for a lake, dark and still 
as a forgotten Highland loch, though we 
were not more than a score of miles from 
the very heart of London. 

We had to dine at Ripley, since appar- 
ently Ripley exists for no other purpose 
than to supply the cycler with his Sun- 
day dinner. So far as I know, the vil- 
lage, which consists of one wide sirag- 
gling street, a church, some gables, and a 
few big houses, never had any )iistory 
until it undertook to serve this dinner, 
though for a while it seems to have co- 
quetted with the cricketer. There are 
the ruins of an old abbey in the meadows 
close by, and an old mill that Constable 
might have cared to paint or an English 
Daudet to live in. But the great thing in 
Ripley itself is the Anchor, all gables and 
bow - windows and picturesqueness, only 
waiting the Izaak Walton of cycling to 
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become a rival to the Thatched House in 
the literature of sport. To go into its 
low -ceilinged, heavy -beamed parlors, to 
climb its atticlike stairs to the bedrooms 
under the eaves, is to wonder where all 
the cyclers you passed or who passed you 
on the road can be stowed away, where 
there is space to spread the cloth for so 
many. But a big new dining-hall has 
been built in the garden. When we went 
to it we found that the September squall 
had frightened away the ‘‘ veterans,” so 
that the one familiar face was that of the 
friendly landlord at the head of the ta- 
ble. And somehow the dinner did not 
seem quite the same—more courses, less 
heartiness. Or is it perhaps that already, 
in what Thackeray calls the hobby-coach 
under Time, the silver-wigged charioteer, 
we too have taken our places with our 
backs to the horses, and can watch only 
the receding landscape, where all the 
mountains are hills, and all the giants 
pygmies? 

But once on one’s bicycle one is too 
busy looking forward to remember the 
horrible old man with his seythe. All 
the way between Ripley and Guildford 
it is pretty, peaceful country, with only 
the gentlest little ascents; though I over- 
took more than one woman pushing up 
her machine, cycling having become the 
thing so unexpectedly that the new cy- 
cler has not had the time to learn to ride. 


Guildford, scrambling up and down 
hill, is seen at its best when you come 
thus from the north, wheeling into it 
where the High Street suddenly drops to 


the river Wey—Pope’s ‘chalky Wey ”- 
and the old Town Hall holds out a clock 
by a- beautiful piece of wrought - iron 
work. It is a town where it is well 
worth while to spend as much of the af- 
ternoon as is left after the ride from Lon- 
don. There is an old castle with a keep, 
up which you can climb and look out 
over the Hog’s Back and the farther Sur- 
rey and Sussex hills. And there are old 
houses and old churches and old hospi- 
tals, and in them fine old glass and carv- 
ings. And there are old-furniture shops, 
where you can pay more than in London. 
And there is so much history that, cer- 
tain beforehand you can never get to the 
end of it, you make no effort to begin. 
And if you know your Martin Tupper, as 
I do not, you may have for your guide 
his hero, Stephen Langton, who, I under- 
stand, has immortalized the town and all 
the country round. And you can put 
up at the very inn, I am told, where 
Pepys went once in the summer of 1688: 
‘*Came at night to Guildford, where the 
Red Lion was so full of people and a 
wedding that the master of the house did 
get us a lodging over the way at a pri- 
vate house, his landlord’s, mighty neat 
and fine, and then supped, and so to bed.” 
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Three days later we made the next 
stage on our journey, training it to Guild- 
ford. A worse wind was blowing than 
on the first day, for the autumn of 1896 
was an antumn of gales. But we 
felt the advantage of the circular jour- 
ney. When we got out of the train, all 
we had to do was to consult a reliable 
weather-cock and turn our and 
wheels away from the direction to which 
it was pointing. The result of our con- 
sultation was that we pushed our bicycles 
a little way up the hill, took the first turn 
to the right, and started for Dorking. I 
shall not give our exact route, for two 
reasons: one is that the rider with plenty 
of free time had better take a roundabout 
course by Godalming, a town which de- 
serves the much-abused adjective quaint, 


how 


faces 


or even by Haslemere, where Teunyson 
had a house, and where, nowadays, every- 
body who thinks himself anybody lives 
—a sort of literary and journalistic and 
hill-topish St. Ives or Newlyn, only ten 
times more respectable; my second and 
better reason is that we promptly lost 
The Englishman apparently 
objects to sensible sign-posts and labelled 
towns, after the fashion of France, and 
thinks himself insulted if he is expected 


our way. 


to know his own part of the country. 
Nine times out of ten he directs you wrong 


if you appeal to him. However, it did 
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not so much matter, since our mistak¢ 
sent us through two or three typical vil 
lages, with gables and greens and ducks, 
we should not otherwise have seen, before 
we got on the right road, and so into 
Chilworth, under the great hill crowned 
by a little church—St. Martha’s Chapel, 
where, in his time, many a Canterbury 
pilgrim stopped to pray. It never had 
the distinction of sheltering Chaucer's 
pilgrims; only those who travelled from 
Southampton to Canterbury, and who kept 
so religiously to high ground that the 
cycler has no chance to play the anti- 
quary. I believe along the hills, espe- 
cially about Dorking and Reigate, their 
track can be traced by the broken line 
of yew-trees. But an old forgotten road 
is no place for a new bicycle, especially 
when there are pretty lanes winding up 
and down: past Albury with its great 
park, past Shere with its little inn, its lit- 
tle church, its little cottages, its little gar- 
dens gay with dahlias and late roses, and 
just beyond, Shere Mill, and Shere Mill 
Pond that Sir Seymour Haden has made 
famous by one of his best-known etchings. 

It was through the that 
Evelyn rode so often in the old days, 
from Wotton, the big Evelyn place near 
Dorking, to Albury, which then belonged 
to the Howards. Now it was to see his 
brother George married to Mrs. Caldwell, 


same lanes 


RIPLEY. 





AROUND 


‘heiress of an ancient 

Lancashire family”; 

now to look at a por- 

trait, ‘‘as big as the 

life,” by Holbein; but 

most often, as became 

the author of Sylva, 

the believer in the op- 

eration ‘‘of the air and 

genius of gardens upon 

human spirits towards 

virtue and sanctity,” 

to visit those which he 

had designed. I think 

it must have been be- 

cause he had learned 

to know and love the 

country in his ‘‘own 

sweet county of Sur- 

rey” that he was, as 

he professed himself to 

Sir Thomas Browne, all 

for natural as against 

artificial gardens, 

which appear like 

‘* pasteboard march- 

pane, and smell more 

of paint than of flowers 

and verdure.” Still, he 

did not always disdain 

the artificial aids to 

‘*‘hortulane pleasure ” 

then in vogue. ‘To 

Albury,” isthe entry in 

his journal for Septem- 

ber 23, 1671, written 

surely with what Walter Pater has called 

‘the quaintly delightful pen of Evelyn” 

—‘‘to Albury, to see how the garden pro- 

ceeded, which I found exactly done to the 

design and piot [had made, with tle crypts 

through the mountain in the park thirty 

perches in length. Such a Pausilippe is 

nowhere in England. The canal was now 

digging and the vineyard planting.” 
Had not our time been limited, and our 

circle drawn rigidly on the map, I do not 

believe we should ever have got beyond 

the borders of Surrey, so many were the 

temptations about here to turn to right or 

to left—to Deepdene, if only because in 

its library Disraeli wrote his Coningsby ; 

to Juniper Hill and the haunts of the 

French exiles, among them Madame de 

Staél and Talleyrand and the M. d’Ar- 

blay whom Fanny Burney married; to 

Camilla Lacy, where part of her life with 

him was spent and Camilla was written ; 

to Burford Bridge, where Keats finished 
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THE TOWN HALL, GUILDFORD. 


his ‘‘ Endymion.” But there is no end to 
all the old friends who come trooping out 
to meet you; not one, however, jollier 


than Tony Weller. What if Dorking 
does boast the finest fowls in England? 
What if it was the scene of that battle 
which was never fought? Is not its chief 
claim to our affection the fact that in it 
Tony Weller found his widow, and the 
snug little bar where Mr. Stiggins came 
once too often to weep over his ‘* partick- 
ler wanity "—‘t Warm, my dear young 
friend, with three lumps of sugar to the 
tumbler.”” And the funny part of it is 
that while few are the towns and villages 
that do not hang out the sign of the 
‘**Markiss of Granby,” you may hunt for 
it in vain in Dorking. At least, so I am 
assured. We had not the chance to look 
for ourselves. Dorking, usually sleepy 
and orderly enough, was, for once at 
least, in a state of chaos. It was the sea- 
son of the autumn manceuvres. Can one 
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ever travel by road in autumn and escape 
an encounter with the military? I have, 
in my time, with my bicycle, routed and 
put to flight most of the mounted armies 
of Europe. But on the road to Dorking 
the British artillery not only withstood 
my attack, but forced me to dismount, 
and J. gallantly waiting for me, we came 
into Dorking with the soldiers, to find 
the entire population in the long wide 
street, the children just let loose from 
school. Naturally we hurried on to get 
well ahead, while officers and men were 
lunching in the town. By the most de- 
lightful little byways we rode to Brock- 
ham and Betchworth, the white cliffs of 
Box Hill ever to our left; to Reigate, 
which begins with old gables and timbers 
and ends in brand-new villas; to Redhill, 
as commonplace as a big railway junc- 
tion can make itself; and thence up a 
steep hill and straight into a drenching 
rain. We waited under a tree for I don’t 
know how long. But it was no use. 
There were rivers of rain, and the nearest 
shelter was in Redhill. And so, like the 


King of France with his twenty thousand 
men, down we marched again—it was too 
muddy and slippery to ride—most unwill- 
ingly, for a moment half inclined to take 


the first train to London. 

For we knew what a rainy afternoon 
in an English inn meant—we knew the 
dreariness of the coffee- room with its 
one daily paper and its time-tables. In 
a French town there would be a near 
café, a glass of groseille or grenadine, the 
illustrated papers, and, if things came to 
the worst, dominoes. In England are all 
‘*the comforts of the home,” so the adver- 
tisement says, which turn out to be yes- 
terday’s Telegraph and a commercial 
guide. In France the provincial table 
d’héte would be an agreeable diversion, 
offering fresh and often delicious sur- 
prises. In England the ‘‘ meat tea” is 
the country town’s chief resource. Or if 
in desperate mood, as we were at Redhill, 
you order dinner, you may be sure it will 
open with soles, continue with cutlets, and 
finish with good old English cheese, apt 
to be mouldy, and coffee certain to be 
undrinkable. And after dinner there is 
the time-table again. In the morning it 
is your privilege to pay a bill extravagant 
out of all proportion to your entertain- 
ment. And when, if you are cycling, 
you find, as we found at Redhill, that no 
one has bothered about your bicycles, but 
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left them to rust comfortably in the stable, 
and that everybody expects a tip, well— 

But when the sun shines, and the coun- 
try in the early morning is sweet and 
fresh and green after the rain, the cycler 
forgets to grumble. Big white clouds and 
a swift wind were our fellow-travellers 
out of Redhill. And so too were the ar- 
tillery, who, like us, had slept there. But 
we passed them at the top of the hill and 
made what speed we could to Bletching- 
ly—the ‘‘vile rotten borough of Bletch- 
ingly,” it was to Cobbett—and Godstone, 
quite the most enchanting of all the little 
villages in England, making you think of 
Miss Mitford, though of course it was not 
her village; only you feel that it should 
have been, as you look at its broad green, 
where geese go cackling in a white line, 
and cows are grazing, and a few children 
playing, and, close to the quiet pool over- 
shadowed by great trees, women perhaps, 
gossiping as they hang out their clothes 
to dry. Opposite is the old inn, gabled, 
low-windowed, timbered, and gay with a 
fresh coat of yellow paint and flowers at 
every window-—the Clayton Arms—that 
stood there when the second Richard 
reigned in England, and the one great 
Elizabeth, and that must have been 
known to Evelyn, who rode to Godstone 
almost as often as to Albury. For it was 
the home of another branch of the fam- 
ily, and in the church ‘*Sir John Evelyn 
and his lady lie on a very stately mon- 
ument at length,” as Evelyn saw them 
one fine October morning two hundred 
years and more ago—the ride chronicled 
in his ‘* Diary.” 

Of the trouble that came upon me after 
Godstone, of my punctured tire, and the 
long delay in a repair-shop of Oxted—a 
delay that gave the artillery a chance to 
get ahead of us again—I shall say nothing. 
Why dwell on the short interval of mis- 
ery, when the rest of the long morning 
has left memories only of great beauty— 
of sweeping green meadows and fast-fly- 
ing clouds, of hedges scarlet with hips 
and haws, of hills long to climb and short 
to coast, of commons where men played 
golf with due solemmity, of gabled vil- 
lages, of shady streams where ducks 
dived and paddled, of brown - carpeted 
pine woods. And just here I cannot 
help explaining again that we were fol- 
lowing a definite route, but that a dozen 
others as delightful are at the service of 
the cycler. From Reigate he may wheel 
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to Tunbridge Wells, to Pensliurst, to Can- 
terbury, to the old deserted Cinque Ports, 
or to many another picturesque town and 
storied mansion of Kent. 

But Rochester was the next important 
place on our circle, so that we avoided 
Sevenoaks to turn towards the woods 
about Ightham and Ightham Moat. The 
old house, standing some distance off the 
main road, is easier to miss than to find, 
but is worth any amount of trouble. It 
is one of the very few moated houses left 
in England; thickly crusted with age, 
weather-stained, towered and battlement- 
ed; beautiful, too, within, old tapestries, I 
believe. still covering the walls. It is 
none the less lovely because it is not 
lonely and sad and strange as the weary 
Mariana’s. It commands no “ level 
waste,” no ‘‘glooming flats,” but ‘s well 
shut in by cheerful woods. . And people 
live in the house, filling it with the stir 
and noise of every-day life. Doors would 
not be allowed to creak upon their hinges 
or mice to shriek unheeded in the mould 
ering wainscot. I have no doubt that 
there is a tennis-court somewhere in the 
garden, and that the summer day, “‘slop- 
ing toward his western bower,” would see 
gay parties drinking tea under a broader 
shadow than Tennyson’s solitary pop- 
The very 
fact that it is lived in makes admission a 


lar ever could have thrown. 


CLAYTON ARMS. 


difficulty for the stranger. It is well not 
to trust to chance, but to leave London 
with letters of introduction in one’s pock 
et, or some sort of credentials that will 
open the door. 

The woods came to an end with the 
village of Ightham, where we lunched 
on bacon and eggs, the national, the only, 
dish to be had, on which we had already 
breakfasted —and there were charming 
byways to carry us across a parklike 
country, where wide meadows lay open 
to the sun, and sheep were at pasture, 
and here and there great elms threw rich 
blue shadows over the grass. You can 
no more complain of monotony in Eng- 
lish landscape than in English weather. 
On this particular afternoon I should 
have cared for less variety really. For 
just when the beauty of the country 
had brought with it the perfect moment 
to which a eycling Faust would ery, 
‘Stay! thou art so fair!” we wheeled 
from this idyllic land into a_ horrid, 
smoky, grimy manufacturing district, 
with long mean streets and tall smoky 
chimneys, hopeless in its sordidness; un- 
til presently, the houses left behind and 
the road mounting, we looked down to 
the sails that marked where, below, the 
Medway hurried to the sea, and at last, in 
front of us, white under a dramatically 
thunderous sky, Rocliester lifted up its 
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towers above the river-banks. I had 
never seen it from this point before, hav- 
ing come on my previous visit by way of 
Chaucer’s and Dickens's road, so that I 
had was such an im- 
pressive aspect to the old town, that seems 
when you are in it to have gone to sleep, 
and to have been left slumbering placidly 
between ugly commercial Strood and ug- 
lier military Chatham. 

I was glad, when we had _ wheeled 
through Strood and over the bridge, that 
the great black clouds were still lowenough 
to persuade us not to ride further, though 
it was barely four o’clock. We had not 
only passed through Rochester, but had 
slept there on our Canterbury Pilgrimage, 
and for me the sentiment of that journey, 
made the first summer we were in Eng- 
land, must ever linger about the town. 
I doubt if I can see it now just as it is, 
without the golden glamour of first im- 
pressions. And not only this; for every 
one the real Rochester was long since 
lost in the Dullborough, the Market Town, 
the Cloisterham, of Dickens, who is, as 
Mr. Henry James has said, for our own 
time at least, the spirit of the place, as, in- 
deed, of all the Kentish country between 
London and Dover. Ido not myself feel 


not known there 


sure what he will be to younger genera- 
tions not brought up on him as we have 


been; whether the critics of the future 
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will prove as severe as Mr. Lang on those 
‘who cannot read Dickens ”; as enthusi 
astic as Mr. Henley, to whom Dickens ** is 
always an incarnation of generous and 
abounding gayety, a type of beneficent 
earnestness, a great expression of intel 
lectual vigor and emotional vivacity.” 
Perhaps I am doubtful because, to be 
honest, when it comes to re-reading him, 
I find my skipping talent of such enor 
mous value. And yet I quite agree 
with Mr. Lang that we cannot think of 
our world without the men and women 
of Dickens. ‘*Children of dreams as 
they are, they seem more essential than 
great statesmen, artists, soldiers, who 
have actually worn flesh and blood, rib 
bons and orders, gowns and uniforms.” 
And nowhere out of London are so many 
brought together as in Rochester. To 
them the town belongs. Not to the 
shadowy Romans and Danes and Nor- 
mans who made it; not to the other more 
substantial shades who haunt it!—Henry 
Esmond welcoming his unworthy king; 
Pepys the irrepressible kissing the pretty 
wife of the plain, silly shopkeeper; Ho- 
garth off on his immortal jaunt; the great 
Dr. Johnson taking water to Billingsgate 
—these are not your companions through 
the dull little town. It is Pip, rather, 
who is at your side, or Edwin Drood, 
or Davy Copperfield, or the Seven Poor 


‘ROCHESTER LIFTED UP ITS TOWERS.” 





Travellers, or Mr. Pickwick 
and his friends. There is 
no getting rid of them if you 
wanted to. They follow 
your every turn, dog your 
every step. You go to the 
cathedral, perhaps, *‘ small 
and plain ’—that is, for an 
English cathedral—"‘ hidden 
away in rather an awkward 
corner, Without a verdant 
close to set it off.” Imme- 
diately Jingle’s voice is in 
yourear: ‘‘Old Cathedral too 
—earthy smell — pilgrims’ 
feet worn away the old steps 
—little Saxon doors—con- 
fessionals like money-takers’ 
boxes at theatres — queer 
customers those monks— 
Popes and Lord Treasurers, 
and all sorts of old fellows, 
with great red faces and 
broken noses, turning up ev- 
ery day—buff jerkins too— 
matchlocks—sarcophagus— 
fine place—old legends too 

-strange stories; capital.” 
You wait for the service. It 
is only Jaspar you see in the 
white-robed procession, only 
Jaspar you hear singing the 
anthem. You try the Castle 
—the great, gray,ivy-draped 
ruin that presents so noble 
and barbarous a contrast to 
the neat little public garden 
enclosing it. Jingle again is your guide. 
‘* A fine place! Glorious pile—frowning 
walls —tottering arches —dark nooks— 
crumbling staircases.” Or else you stum- 
ble upon the brave Mr. Winkle imploring 
Mr. Snodgrass.not to balk him in the mat- 
ter of the duel. If you lean over the walls 
of the garden to look to the esplanade 
below, it is not the girl in a straw hat 
struggling with a bicycle whom you see, 
not the big red-sailed barges that beyond 
are drifting with the tide, but only Ed- 
win Drood and Rosa on their last walk 
together. If you turn back toward the 
town, everywhere it is the same; the old 
friends everywhere: Mrs. Crisparkle and 
‘*My Sept” in Minor Canon's Row, with 
its funny old-fashioned hooded doors and 
stained and ivied brick walls; Jaspar in 
each of the old cathedral gateways, so 
uncertain are you which was his. In the 
narrow High Street, that seemed a very 
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Regent Street to the boy Dickens, they 
throng still closer about you. There is the 
old moon-faced clock the child thought 
must be the finest in the world; there 
the gabled Nuns’ House, where Rosa and 
Helena went to school; there, opposite, 
Mr. Sapsea’s dwelling, it too a marvel of 
gables and bow-windows and overhang- 
ing stories and carvings; there the famous 
lodging of the Six Travellers, now all 
scraped and cleaned into brand-new neat- 
ness, where even the tablet on the wall 
will not help you to remember that 
Richard Watts, not Dickens, was the cre- 
ator of the charity that gives’a night's 
shelter and supper and fourpence to the 
poor traveller who is neither rogue nor 
proctor. Go further, and a little way 
from the High Street in one direction, 
and you come to where Davy Copper- 
field spent the night under the cannon 
during his flight to Dover and Miss Betsy 
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Trotwood; in another, and you pass the 
beautiful old house where Pip played to 
please Miss Havisham, and Estella gave 
him her cheek to kiss. You may seek 
refuge from the crowd of persistent 
ghosts in the inn, and still they are at 
your heels. For in duty bound you put 
up at the Bull, which looks so attractive 
with its old portico and court-yard, just 
as it was when it sheltered the seventh 
‘** Poor Traveller,” and Pip, the obsequi- 
ous Pumblechook in his train, and smil- 
Mr. Pickwick and _ his 
With you they all mount the fine 


ing, spectacled 
Club. 


square stairway, hung from top to bottom 
with old paintings and engravings and 
rare lithograplis; and if,as happened to us, 
presumably because we came on bicycles, 
you are led higher up than the rooms re- 
served for the Pickwickians, and are put 


CROSSING THE 


at the back, where your window overlooks 
a wilderness of roofs, you have the con- 
solation of knowing that you share the 
fate of Pip when he lost his Great Ex- 
pectations. I wonder if he found any dif- 
ference in his bill the next morning? 
Ours was so lavish, I tremble to think 
what we might have paid had we slept in 
a less modest room, and come without a 
Cyclists’ Touring Club ticket, supposed to 
represent a comfortable discount. It may 
be that if the English inn is full of disap- 
pointment, it is only because we remember 
so well the good talk of all the men who 


THAMES 
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have taken their ease in it; because we 
still smell the lavender in Izaak Walton's 
honest ale-house. And of all the old inns 
which we have come to love in books. 
none is dearer than the Bull at Roches 
ter. There beaming Mr. Pickwick ate 
the little dinner of ‘* soles, broiled fow]., 
and mushrooms” ordered by Jingle: 
there the unfortunate Tupman went to 
the ball (the ball-room is still to be seen, 
and, forall I know, wakes oceasionally to 
life); there the meeting between Slammer 
and Jingle took place on the great stair 
way; and at its foot a door to the right 
opens upon the scene of Mr. Winkle’s in- 
terview with the fiery little doctor. You 
must admit it contrast to come 
down stairs to a dimly lit coffee-room. 
its long table covered with a dingy 
dirty cloth, at one end a commercial read- 


was a 


AT GRAVESEND. 


ing a Keynote novel over his ‘‘ meat tea,” 
in the corner a half-tipsy cycler nodding 
and snoring over his whiskey and soda. 
And our steak—the other alternative of- 
fered had been a chop—was tough, and 
the potatoes were tasteless, and Izaak Wal- 
ton seemed a humbug, and the French 
patron of the provincial hotel an angel, 
and I burned with a desire to write some- 
thing that would show up the English 
inn in its true and dismal light. But 
now, as I look back, I see, not the com- 
mercial traveller, not the tipsy cycler, 
not ourselves abusing our dinner, but 
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Mr. Pickwick. And I forget if I do not 
forgive. 

Dickens was with us again the next 
morning: on the bridge, where the bad 
Trabbs boy pursued the transformed Pip 
with his gibes and jeers; in Strood, where 
the Uncommercial Traveller knew so 
well the sign of Crispin and Crispianus; 
and more than ever when we left the 
highway that goes by Gadshill, only 
that we might follow Mr. Pickwick, Mr. 
Winkle, and Mr. Snodgrass through the 
lanes to Cobham. It was an exquisite 
morning, the sun shining, the air brisk, 
the smell of the earth—after the night's 
rain—sweet in our nostrils. And our way 
lay through the woods and park of Cob- 
ham Hall. Has not Dickens described 
their loveliness, which was not less in the 
early September sunshine than on the 
pleasant afternoon in June when the party 
of friends sauntered through the ‘* deep 
and shady wood, cooled by the light wind 
which gently rustled the light foliage, 
and enlivened by the songs of the birds 
that perched upon the boughs; the ivy 
and the moss crept in thick clusters over 
the old trees, and the soft green turf over- 
spread the ground like a silken mat. 
They emerged upon an open park with 
an ancient hall, displaying the quaint 
and picturesque architecture of Elizabeth’s 
time, Long vistas of stately oaks and 
elms appeared on every side; large herds 


of deer were cropping the fresh grass; 
and occasionally a startled hare scoured 
along the ground with the speed of the 
shadows thrown by the light clouds, 
which swept across a sunny landscape 
like a passing breath of summer.” It is 
all as Mr. Pickwick saw it. Another Earl 
of Darnley has died; a new one has suc- 
ceeded. But house and park and woods 
are unchanged. A very little further on 
is the village of Cobham. ‘‘ Really,” said 
Mr. Pickwick, as he sauntered into it— 
‘really, for a misanthrope’s choice, this 
is one of the prettiest and most desirable 
places of residence I ever met with.” And 
it is as pretty to-day, with its solitary 
windmill, its old street, its church full of 
the famous brasses of the Brookes and Cob- 
hams, ‘‘ its clean and commodious village 
ale-house,” that swings a Leather Bottle 
over its door, and has preserved unaltered 
the long, low-roofed room, ‘‘ furnished 
with a large number of high - backed, 
leather-cushioned chairs of fantastic 
shapes, and embellished with a great va- 
riety of old portraits and roughly colored 
prints of some antiquity °—the room 
where Mr. Tupman healed his wounded 
heart with roast fowl, bacon, and ale: an 
excellent prescription. , There was a fire in 
the inn not many years ago, but fortu- 
nately this room escaped, and, I fancy, no- 
thing has been added since Dickens knew 
it, except the less ancient engravings and 
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drawings. Prints that illustrated his 
books now hang on the panelled walls 
—originals too, and photographs of this 
place and that, and of many Dickens ce- 
lebrities. It was so early that the bar- 
maid apologized, as she showed me in, for 
the confusion made by the daily clean- 
ing. But I liked it better in its disorder 
than if it had been arranged for the tour- 
ist or the tippler. Why, as it was, I could 
have imagined these to be Mr. Tupman’s 
crumbs that were being swept away. 
From Cobham we got quickly to Graves- 
end, our feet on the rests most of the time; 
for whatever gradient there was, as well 
as whatever wind, went with us. And at 
Gravesend there was a ferry to take us 
across the Thames to Tilbury, the dreary 
seaport, so bare and ugly in its present 
commercial aspect, and so splendidly ro- 
mantic in its memories of Armada days. 
We were now in Essex, and by the time 
we had wheeled through Grays, and 
South Ockenden, and North Ockenden, 
and Horn Chureh (the cow’s head over- 
looking the East End, the fantastic ex- 
planation of the name), and Romford, a 
big, bustling, unattractive town, where 
we lunched, Dickens had overtaken us 
once more. Enthusiasts sometimes set out 
deliberately to travel through Dickens's 
land; but the truth is you seldom wan- 
der in London and its neighborhood with- 
out finding yourself on much the same 
pilgrimage. Only a few miles of mea- 
dow and heath, called by courtesy Hai- 
nault Forest, lie between Romford and 
Chigwell, and at Chigwell we were in 
the world of Barnaby Rudge—though to 
all Pennsylvanians the village should be 
more renowned for the grammar-school 
where Wiliiam Penn began his educa- 
tion, and where, as he has recorded, ‘‘ the 
Lord first appeared to him.” It was rain- 
ing, and in the wet grayness the place 
seemed uninteresting, with nothing to 
notice one way or the other save the per- 
plexing meeting of four roads, that caused 
us to dismount in the mud and consult 
our map. But at the best of times the 
one thing the Dickens lover would like 
to see at Chigwell has disappeared. The 
Maypole has gone—“‘the old building with 
more gable ends than a lazy man would 
care to count on a sunny day.” In Ep- 
ping Forest, however—and we were well 
in it, trees shutting us in on every side— 
you can go over the roads where Barnaby 
wandered with his raven; whence Lord 


George Gordon rode straight to Londoy 
and his own mad fate; where Dolly Var 
den was rescued by Joe Willett on that 
festive Saturday afternoon; where thy 
mob poured from the city to wreck the 
Maypole and frighten John Willett into 
idiocy, all in the name of religion. Did 
the No-Popery Riots ever extend as far as 
Chigwell? Who would ask? Who would 
look in dull history books to make sure? 
Is it not enough that Dickens has said so? 

Epping Forest has a cockney reputa 
tion. It is one of the play-grounds into 
which London empties itself on every 
holiday, more particularly East London. 
Perhaps, as Mr. Morrison, who is an au- 
thority, thinks, it is not quite so attrac- 
tive at any time as Wanstead Flats on 
Whit-Monday. But then it does not limit 
its resources to a single day, though it 
has its special seasons—its Easter festi- 
val, for instance, when, I believe, boats 
still sail on wheels from Whitechapel to 
Fairlop, where, alas! no longer is that 
great oak which, throughout many cen 
turies, everybody, led by royalty, came to 
see. But at all other times and in all 
other parts it is a favorite resort of ’Arry 
and ’Arriet—a place for donkey - races 
and cocoanut-shies and swings and mer- 
ry-go-rounds, so that too often its beauty 
is not seen because of the people. And 
yet it is only less beautiful than Fon- 
tainebleau or Sherwood, with occasional 
solitudes as wild as the woods of Broce- 
liande, and trees almost as huge and old 
as that beneath which the wily Vivien 
lay at Merlin’s feet; among them, it is 
said, Tennyson's ‘* Talking Oak,” 

the fairest-spoken tree 
From here to Lizard Point. 


And is it not also said that in Epping 
Forest Tennyson found inspiration for 
his ‘‘ Locksley Hall”? 

We left the Forest for Waltham Ab- 
bey, a town which is a trifle too near 
London, aggressively suburban, though 
not without picturesqueness. For the 
abbey survives as something more than 
a name; there is an old broken gateway, 
and an old bridge, and a church dating 
back, if not quite to the Saxon founder, 
to his immediate successors, as the early 
Norman piers and arches testify, and 
not altogether ruined in its restored con- 
dition, as are so many other old churches, 
but even made beautiful by the stained 
glass of the modern pre-Raphaelite. A 








mile from the abbey, in front of an an- 
cient inn that sets up the Four Swans of 
its name upon a triumphant sign over 
the street, is Waltham Cross—‘‘ one of the 
crosses which Edward I. caused to be 
built for his wife at every town where 
her corpse rested between Northampton- 
shire and London,” Charles Lamb wrote 
to Bernard Barton the hot August day 
when he had strolled from Enfield over 
to Waltham Cross and had “hit off” a 
few lines about it. The abbey is in Es- 
sex; but at the cross already you are in 
Hertfordshire, the county of all others 
dear to Elia: as ‘* hearty, homely, loving 
Hertfordshire” it figures in his essays; 
as ‘‘ pleasant Hertfordshire” in the first 
sonnet he sent Coleridge for that volume 
of their verse to which Charles Lloyd 
was third contributor. He had known 
it well as a child, more than one holiday 
sending him to Blakesware, where his 
grandmother lived. It was natural, later 
on, that he and Mary Lamb, off for their 
little outings, should seek the country 
where they were most at home. ‘I have 
but just got your letter,” he wrote to 
Southey in the autumn of 1799, ‘* being 
returned from Herts, where I have passed 
a few red-letter days with much pleasure ” 
red-letter days that everybody has since 
passed with him in that beautiful paper 
on ‘‘Mackery End.” It was many years 
afterwards that he wrote of his ‘‘sundry 





ON THE LEA, AT WARE. 





























little trips from Islington to Ware, Wat- 
ford, etc., to try how the trout tasted, for 
a night out or so.” But it was always 
to the first excursions that his thoughts 
wandered back most kindly. 

‘**Do you remember, Bridget,” Elia says 
in one of the last essays—the one on ‘* Old 
China ”—‘* do you remember our pleasant 
walks to Enfield, and Potter’s Bar, and 
Waltham, when we had a holiday—hol- 
idays and all other fun are gone now 
we are rich—and the little hand-basket 
in which I used to deposit our day’s fare 
of savory cold lamb and salad—and how 
you would pry about at noontide for 
some decent house where we might go in 
and produce our store, only paying for 
the ale that you must cali for, and spec- 
ulate upon the looks of the landlady and 
whether she was likely to allow us a 
table-cloth —and wish for such another 
hostess as Izaak Walton has described 
many a one on the pleasant banks of the 
Lea, when he went a-fishing—and some- 
times they would prove obliging enough, 
and sometimes they would look grudg- 
ingly upon us—but we had cheerful looks 
still for one another, and would eat our 
plain food savorily, scarcely grudging 
Piscator his Trout Hall?” 

That all about here was the haunt of 
Izaak Walton was another and not the 
least charm in the eyes of Lamb. He al- 
ways loved Walton, the praise of the Com- 
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pleat Angler filling many of his letters. 
It was between Ware and Waltham, by 
the banks of the Lea, that Piscator and 
his scholar and their friends Peter and 
Coridon walked and talked and fished. 

** You are well overtaken, gentlemen,” 
says Piscator, on the first day of all; ‘‘a 
good-morning to you both! I have 
stretched my legs up Tottenham Hill to 
overtake you, hoping your business may 
occasion you towards Ware, whither | 
am going this fine fresh May morning.” 

Hoddesdon with the Thatched House, 
and Amwell Hill, areall close by. Indeed, 
from Waltham, follow the ‘**‘sedgy Lea” 
instead of the road, and you must come to 
the very meadows, in May checkered with 
water-lilies and lady-smocks, where he 
passed with line and basket; you too may 
loiter on the primrose bank, where he sat 
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grew old and began to feel that rest was 
to be had better out of London, all his 
longings carried him to Hertfordshire 
‘I dare not,” he wrote to Wordsworth in 
the early spring of 1822—‘‘I dare not 
whisper to myself a pension on this side 
of absolute incapacitation and infirmity 
till years have sucked me dry. Otium 
cum indignitate. I had thought in a 
green old age (O green thought) to have 
retired to Ponder’s End (emblematic name 
how beautiful!) in the Ware Road, there 
to have made up my accounts with Hea 
ven and the Company, toddling about it 
between Cheshunt, anon stretching, on 
fine Izaak Walton morning, to 
Hoddesdon or Amwell, careless as a beg 
gar; but walking, walking ever, till I fair 
ly walked myself off my legs — dying 
walking!” When the release came, not 


some 


HATFIELD. 


looking down upon those meadows, and 
thinking of them, as Charles the Emper- 
or did of the city of Florence, ‘* that they 
were too pleasant to be looked upon but 


only on holy days.” Here is the honey- 
suckle hedge where he rested to watch the 
beggars and gypsies and listen to the 
song, ‘‘ Bright shines the sun ”; and there, 
the field where the Milkmaid and her mo- 
ther sang their ‘‘ old-fashioned poetry.” 
Another attraction for Lamb was that 
Lloyd ‘‘the metapliysician” lived at 
Ware, and that Manning, a later but no 
less dear friend, often staid there. As he 


so very long afterward, Enfield was the 
place he chose; if not actually in Hert- 
fordshire, near enough for all talk to be 
‘‘of corn and cattle and Waltham mar- 
kets,” as he wrote to Proctor. And then 
came the years when his chief business 
was to tramp through the country in all 
weathers, not only on Izaak Walton 
mornings, but when the February sky was 
delusive, the wet ground intolerable, full 
of qguagmires from the night’s showers, 
when, though he was cold-footed and 
moisture-abhorring as a cat, he could still 
tramp it to Waltham Cross. Sometimes 
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he was alone; often Emma 
Isola was with him. ‘* We 
have had such a delightful 
walk to Waltham this morn- 
ing,” she wrote to her friend 
Maria summer 
day of 1833, *‘and rested our- 
selves with biscuits and gin- 


Fryer one 


ger beer (not so vulgar as 
you are), and then visited 
the Abbey.” 

3ut, alone or in company, 
never did he walk so far and 
so hard as when he had left 
at home poor Mary Lamb in 
one of her intervals of mad- 

It was then the tragi- 
cally comic little figure, with 
the beautiful face and smile, 
was seen most constantly in 
the lanes and field paths of 
his ‘‘ loving Hertfordshire.” 
Do you remember the bitter- 
ness of the cry that escaped 
him once in a letter to Ber- 
nard Barton: *‘ What I can 
do, and do overdo, is to walk; 
but deadly long are the days, 
these summer all-day days, 
with but a half-hour’s can- 
dle-light and no firelight.” 
Poor Lamb! London may 
stretch, as it threatens, all 
his fields —fresher, 
as Mr. Pater says, and far- 
ther from town, when he 
knew them—but he will even 
then need no crosses by the way to keep 
his memory green! 

For the cycler, the ten miles from Walt- 
ham to Ware are mostly ugly suburb. 
We were almost in Ware before we came 
out upon the river Lea, which we would 
eall a creek at home, and 
bridge into the street where John Gilpin 
made his sensational entry. 

I think something of the Izaak Walton 
tradition lingers here. The inn was the 
pleasantest and friendliest to which our 
ride brought us. It had not the resources 
of the Thatehed House or Theobald’s. 
There was no trout. Indeed, the larder 
was as empty as the English landlord de- 


ness. 


across 


crossed the 


lights to keep it, and our modest chops 
had to be fetched from the nearest butch- 


ers. But if we might have expected bet- 
ter meat, we could not have had better 
usage in any place, and elsewhere we 


had been treated too churlishly to prove 
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ST. ALBANS ABBEY. 


indifferent here to pleasant smiles and 
kindly words. As for the town, the scene 
of Giipin’s exploit, I was glad to find it 
had not its countrified air—that it 
had not borrowed the stir and bustle of 
Waltham. 

However, we did not see much more of 
it than Gilpin, and I doubt, now that the 
famous Bed of Ware has been taken from 
it, if there is anything to see except the 
little tea and summer houses on the banks 
of the Lea, where, like Dutch 
the rich brewers seem to pass quiet after- 
noons. We were off early the next morn 
ing. Hertford, but four miles away, we 
reached in time to see the little Blue Coat 
boys at play in their school-vyard. Lamb 
never came to the country school, to be 
but then he wore the same 
orange stockings, the same little bands, 
the same long blue skirts; he too went 
hatless. We were well out of the suburbs 


lost 


burghers, 


sure, too 
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again, in as peaceful and unspoiled a 
country as if all England lay between us 
and town. We left the main road, as we 
always do when we can, for lanes that 
ran up and down gentle make- believe 
hills, past pretty villages and big white 
inns, woodland and meadows, 
until we were skirting the endless brick 
walls of Hatfield. As I did not go 
through the beautiful great iron gates on 
that gay September morning, I do not 
mean to now in print. I have not space 
to tell the story of the house here, any 
more than I had time then to visit its 


between 
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above the gables; or, half seen between 
the trees, crowning the shady fields that 
slope gently from its southern side. The 
name alone of St. Albans suggests Bacon. 
whose tomb is in St. Michael's Chureh 
Cowper spent his days of madness in the 
Bleak 
House stood close by; and Mr. Jarndyce 
and Leigh-Hunt-Skimpole have saun 
tered, or hurried, to and fro on the quiet 
roads that lead in and out of the town. 
And along the same roads and lanes 
Bill Sykes went skulking and hiding 
on that awful night after the murder. 


town, and Savage his school-days. 


STOKE POGIS CHURCH. 


treasures—to cross the threshold would be 
to plunge deep into history. There is no 
more beautiful place in England, none 
where more wonderful and strange and 
memorable things have happened. 

On, then, we rode through the village, 
which, in my experience, is the most 
squalid and forlorn in Hertfordshire; on 
through the fragrant lanes—the same, no 
doubt, Elia and Bridget, the little basket 
on her arm, followed on their happy ram- 
bles. Before long we had come to St. 
Albans, where the old abbey, clean and 
neat and new, is a worse ruin than if its 
stones lay ina broken heap; fine only from 
a distance; at a street's end soaring high 


Indeed, there is no end of ghostly compa- 
ny to travel with you, if you choose, to 
Watford, a crowded, unsightly suburb. 
On its other side we could think of no- 
thing but the infamously muddy roads, 
and the treachery of a lane that ended 
abruptly at a fence, and, as one is never 
willing to turn back in cycling, sent us 
and our bicycles over a stile, across two 
or three fields, through a farm-yard, be- 
fore we could get back to the highway 
again. Then we found ourselves in Pin- 
ner, almost in front of a friend’s house. 
There was no going by the door without 
knocking; and we knocked to such good 
purpose that the rest of the afternoon 








BURNHAM 


was spent in the gardens and lanes of 
Pinner, and evening saw us in a train 
bound for London, though a big gap was 
still to be filled in our circle. 

[ have written this to explain the un- 
expected vagaries in our riding that were 
the result. We could not continue our 
journey until a week later, when the very 
worst wind of that windy season would 
have blown right in our faces had we 
ridden westward from Pinner. And so 
we took the train instead to Windsor, 
where, without stopping to look at the 
Castle, ‘‘ bosom’d high in tufted trees,” or 
at Eton, with its antique towers and pin- 
nacles, we set out by way of Slough for 
Stoke Pogis. 

Who has not been to Stoke Pogis ? 
What right-minded American, once as far 
as London on the great tour,’would go 
home without having paid his tribute to 
the churchyard of the ‘‘ Elegy.” Every 
one has made the journey to the pictu- 
resque church with the wooden spire, 
which Mr. Gosse thinks so like its rustic 
copy in a park on the stage that ‘the 
traveller almost expects to see the graceful 
peasantry of an opera, cheerfully habited, 
make their appearance dancing on the 
greensward.” Every one knows the tombs 
of the Gray family in the graveyard, 
the brasses of the Penns in the church, 
Gray’s memorial urn in the field beyond; 
every one has looked at the stately 
eighteenth-century classic facade of the 
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Penn mansion, or at what is left of the older 
manor-house. The place is as hackneyed 
as the poem, as chock-full of quotation, 
and, like the poem, it is none the less per- 
fect for its popularity. Besides, on this 
windy October morning there were no 
signs of the tourist. It was all as quiet 
and silent as on that other October morn- 
ing, almost one hundred and fifty years 
ago, when Gray came from Cambridge 
to visit one of his aunts lying sick of a 
palsy, and found everything ‘‘ resound- 
ing with the wood-lark and robin, and the 
voice of the sparrow heard in the land”; 
as quiet as when he—the ‘* wicked imp 
they call a poet,” as the Rev. Mr. Robert 
Purt described him—to the great louse 
‘“went as if the devil drove him,” to ac- 
knowledge the compliment Lady Cobham 
and Lady Schaub had paid him by their 
sudden descent upon West End House, 
and to begin his long, placid flirtation 
with Miss Speed. 

Through all the lanes, along all the by- 
paths, hereabouts you may wander, with 
the pleasant thought that there in his day 
Gray wandered before you. He knew the 
country thoroughly. There were years 
when he lived at the West End House; 
all his life he kept coming backwards and 
forwards, until the August day when 
Brown and one or two of his few rela- 
tives laid the dead poet in the vault at 
the side of *‘ Dorothy Gray, widow, the 
careful tender mother of many children,” 
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whom, as the epitaph adds, he had the 
misfortune to survive. Besides, Eton, his 
school, is only a few miles away; nearer 
is Burnham, where many of his holidays 
were spent with an uncle. 

We went on to Burnham, that we might 
see the Beeches, the monumental trees, as 
wonderful and beautiful now as when 
Gray knew and loved them, and far more 
twisted and riven and fantastically dis- 
torted by time. He might be too lazy to 
go over to Eton, he wrote to Horace Wal- 
pole one Long Vacation when he had come 
from Cambridge; but his escape from his 
uncle and his uncle's horses and dog's and 
hunting, his *‘ comfort amidst all this is 
that I have, at the distance of half a mile, 
through a green lane, a forest (the vulgar 
call it acommon) all my own, at least as 
good as so, for I spy no human thing in 
it but myself. It isa little chaos of moun- 
tains and precipices—mountains, it is true, 
that do not ascend much above the clouds, 
nor are the declivities quite so amazing 
as Dover Cliff, but just such hills as peo- 
ple who love their necks as well as I do 


BEACONSFIELD. 


may venture to climb, and crags that give 
the eye as much pleasure as if they were 


more dangerous. Both vale and hiii are 
covered with most venerable beeches, and 
other very reverend vegetables, that, like 
most other ancient people, are always 
dreaming out their old stories to the 
winds. At the foot of one of these squats 
ME (il penseroso), and there I grow to the 
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trunk for a whole morning. The timor- 
ous hare and sportive squirrel gambo] 
around me like Adam in Paradise before 
he had an Eve; but I think he did not 
use to read Virgil, as I commonly do.” 
The leafy lanes brouglit us next to 
Beaconsfield, a village that was the home 
for a while of Waller and of Burke, and 
that gave its name to Disraeli. It has 
the distinction and dignity of appearance 
that befit its history. Old red-brick 
mansions line its wide main street; the 
chureh stands close to the green, where 
rustic wooden seats encircle trees as old, 
I faney, as Burnham Beeches. And, not 
the smallest recommendation, in the least 
pretentious of the two inns that face each 
other across the street’s ample width we 
were received with open arms— smiles 
from the landlord, smiles from the fat 
landlady, smiles from the cheerful maid. 
If innkeepers only knew what a fine fla- 
vor the sauce of cordiality can lend to 
their cold joint and cheese! 
Scarce an hour for lunch, and we were 
riding on again, the lanes growing leafier 
and lonelier with ev 
ery mile. At the leaf- 
iest and _ loneliest 
point was Jordans, 
the seventeenth -cen 
tury meeting - house 
and peaceful grave- 
yard where William 
Penn, both his wives, 
and their children, 
Thomas El] wood,and 
the Penningtons, lie 
buried. Great 
form a high 
square about 
quiet field of the 
dead, and the low 
mounds and cluster 
of plain gravestones 
are almost hidden in 
the long grass. The 
meeting - house is 
whitewashed within, 
and the high panel- 
ling about the walls, the benches, and gal- 
leries are all of unpainted, unvarnished 
wood. Nothing could be simpler. There 
is the same feeling of repose about the 
place that one remembers in the meeting- 
houses standing behind high walls here 
and there in‘Old Philadelphia. But the 
grandest, the most flamboyant tomb or 
statue in Westminster could not be as im- 
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pressive as this group of unsculptured 
eravestones: the work the early Friends 
did was the monument they raised to 
themselves. Nor could the medieval 
painter give to his “‘campo santo” a 
more noble solemnity than that which 
reigns over the forgotten field enclosed 
within its rampart of elms. As a good 
Philadelphian, I am 
olad that the scheme 
to remove Penn’s body 
to the town he founded, 
long since fell through. 
He belongs here in this 
tranquilcorner of Buck- 
inghamshire, where he 
came in his youth to 
pray, and, all uncon 
sciously, strengthen 
himself for one of the 
mightiest tasks it has 
been given to a man to 
accomplish. Few he- 
roes have been so ill- 
recognized as he. But 
those who love the early 
Quakers, who have read 
the story of their strug- 
gles, who have follow- 
ed them to Pennsyl- 
vania—the first State 
truly governed by the 
people for the people—know that Wil- 
liam Penn, far more than Heine, has a 
right to be remembered as a brave war- 
rior in the war of freedom for mankind. 
In his case the inscription Heine begged 
for on his tomb is not needed. The silent 
stone is far more eloquent. Nowhere is 
Penn's greatness felt so fully as at Jor- 
dans, where least effort is made to recall 
it. Shrink as one may from a show of 
emotion, from the taint of cheap tourist's 
sentiment, one cannot resist the spell of 
his last resting-place. Certainly I, lin- 
gering there in the afternoon sunshine, 
could not but be touched by its sweet and 
solemn seriousness, until the desire grew 
strong within me to offer my modest hom- 
age to the great man, who from his fel- 
lows, for whom he did so much, received 
little but ingratitude during his life, little 
but calumny after death. 

One does not part from the company of 
Friends when finally one leaves Jordans. 
Not more than a couple of miles further 
is Chalfont St. Giles, where Milton’s cot- 
tage still turns a gable to the street. Most 
people when they come to it think only 


of Milton and forget the studious Quaker 
without whom Milton might never have 
had his home in Chalfont. Ellwood has 
told the story himself, in a book not half 
well enough remembered. Recommend- 
ed by another Friend, Isaac Pennington, 
he had been received ** courteously ” by 
Milton in his London home, and had 





WILLIAM PENN’S GRAVE, JORDANS. 


gone to him regularly ‘‘every day in the 
afternoon (except on the first day of the 
week), and sitting by him in his dining- 
room, read to him such books, in the 
Latin tongue, as he pleased to hear me 
read.” A friendship had thus been formed 
between master and student, and it was 
Ellwood whom Milton later asked to find 
him a refuge from the plague. *‘‘ I took,” 
writes Ellwood, ‘* a pretty box for him in 
Giles Chalfont, a mile from me, of which 
I gave him notice, and intended to have 
waited on him and seen him well settled 
init.” Butat this juncture Ellwood, with 
Isaac Pennington, was thrown into Ayles- 
bury Jail. To Milton, now forever blind, 
his eye no longer to catch new pleasure 
in the landscape, it mattered little that the 
country about Chalfont was very like that 
which he had known during his happy 
years of study and preparation at Horton. 
But here too are the hedge-row elms and 
hillocks green, the. 
Russet lawns and fallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 

here the 
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here, in a word, all the beautiful land 
of **L’Allegro,” so that but for facts and 
would think that the poem 
must have been written in the cottage. 
However, within its humble walls other 
great work was done. 


dates one 


Ell wood, once free 
and returned to Chalfont St. Peter, where 
he was tutor to the Penningtons, called 
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pence. What would you have? Hero 
worship is not to be cultivated on senti 
ment alone. 

Chalfont St. Peter, where the Pen 
ningtons lived, where Ellwood watched 
Guli Springett grow in grace and beauty 
where William Penn came to court her, 
is about a couple of miles further on 


MILTON'S COTTAGE, CHALFONT 


his master. Milton him 
the manuscript of ‘*‘ Paradise Lost,” and 
bade him read it at his leisure. When 
Ellwood brought it back, Milton asked 
him how he liked it and what he thought 
of it, ‘‘ which,” Ellwood says, ‘‘ I modest- 
ly but freely told him; and after some 
further discourse about it, I. pleasantly 
said to him, ‘Thou hast said much here 
of Paradise Lost; but what hast thou to 
of Paradise Found?) He made me 
no answer, but sat some time in a muse; 
then off that fell 
upon another subject.” Afterwards, when 
Ellwood waited Milton in London, 
‘** Milton,” he says, ‘‘showed me his sec- 
ond poem, called ‘Paradise Regained,’ 
and in a pleasant tone said to me, * This 
is owing to you, for you put it into my 
head at Chalfont, which before I had not 
thought of.’” 

This is the story of the ‘‘ pretty box” 
with timbered walls and gabled ends, and 


to see gave 


say 
broke discourse, and 


on 


garden full of flowers, which, by a con- 
spicuous sign, invites you to enter for six- 


Their house has all but disappeared, is 
barely recognizable. But the village is 
one of the most old-fashioned in the vicin- 
ity of London. A little river flows cheer- 
fully and unchecked the main 
street or highroad, and is spanned only 
by a foot-bridge. Horses and carts splash 
as best they can through the stream where 
itis overlooked by a big red-brick inn of 
It is so like what Kate 
Greenaway and Randolph Caldicott vil- 
lages try to be that I was not surprised to 
find three or four photographers photo- 
graphing it as hard as ever they could. 
From Chalfont St. Peter we ought, as 
you can see by consulting a map, to have 
kept on to Pinner— perhaps for senti- 
ments sake through Rickmansworth, 
Penn lived after his marriage. 
But the wind insisted upon another route, 
driving us to the Bath Road, and then, 
over its good surface, through Hounslow 
—a pompous eighteenth-century town— 
through Hanwell, and Acton, and Shep- 
herd’s Bush, among ‘buses and hansoms 


across 


coaching days. 


where 
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ind earts and all the alarming London 
traffic, at such a fine pace that we reach 
ed Charing Cross in less than an hour 
and a half after we had pushed our bi- 
evyeles over the foot-bridge at Chalfont. 

“Tf you will trouble once more to glance 
at the map, you will find that we had 
but to ride from Windsor to Guildford 
to add the final green link to our circle 
about London. The wind, our tyrant 
from the start, insisted that we should 
finish the journey, like a snail, backward. 
This was how it happened that the morn- 
ing of the last day saw us on the road 
from Guildford to Aldershot, the home 
of Tommy Atkins. An endless dreary 
suburb climbing up a hill, at the top big 
barracks and parade-grounds, a breezy 
common beyond, thin red and white and 
black lines of ‘eroes to every side, a tu- 
multuous cloud-swept sky—such was AI- 
dershot as we saw it. And just as we 
were riding away it was stirred to new 
spectacular splendor; there was a sound 
of bugles, from a dip in the common 
a sudden gleam of sabres, and a regiment 
of Royal Artillery, the officers gorgeous 
with gold, rode and rumbled past the 
equestrian statue of Wellington, set on its 





Com- 
pared with most European soldiers, Tom 
my Atkins keeps so well out of sight when 
at home that one forgets what a very 
swagger, very impressive show he can 


pedestal at the edge of the plain. 


make in his country’s service. 

The noise and color of Aldershot gave 
place to the silence of pine woods, the 
quiet of Farnborough, where French im- 
perial hopes lie buried, the irreproachable 
decorum of villas enclosed in spacious 
gardens. 
gant costumes, in keeping with the villas, 
and rode with slow stateliness. The chill 
cast by the court’s shadow was in the at 


The cyclers we met wore ele- 


mosphere. It was almost indiscreet to 
recall Dick Turpin in Bagshot; quite in- 
evitable to pay for meagre fare at Vir- 
ginia Water the price of a good luncheon 
at the Hotel Cecil or the Savoy. For 
now we were on the very threshold of 
Windsor. Like Hatfield, Windsor Castle 
is far too big a subject to be disposed of 
in a couple of paragraphs. But this much 
I must say, its beauty is fully revealed 
only to those who approach it, as we did, 
through the Great Park. Nothing could 
be lovelier than the broad sweep of the 
grassy slopes, the long glades with their 


WINDSOR FROM THE GREAT PARK. 
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soft blurred distances, the old majestic 
trees, the purple shadows, the shifting 
lights, the mysterious haze hanging over 
it all like a veil. It is a place for fairies 
and spirits. By moonlight one would 
not have to be a Falstaff to believe in 
them. One begins to forgive Pope's 
grandiloquence, to understand how, in 
the midst of such Arcadian scenes, Queen 
Anne could seem to him no less bright a 
goddess and chaste a queen than Diana; 
though it is true that to more honest eyes 
—those of Henry Esmond—she appeared 


the horizon, and above rose height upon 
height of white crenellated cloud, as in 
the conventional landscape of an old mas 
ter. Thus, in his pilgrimage, you fancy 
Christian must first have seen his House 
Jeautiful. 

This was the last, as it was the noblest. 
of the many way-side pictures along our 
route. In the streets of Windsor our 
circle was made complete, our journey 
was atanend. But not our riding. We 
wheeled back to town by the river, where 
it flows round Magna Charta Island, 


THE GATEWAY OF HAMPTON COURT PALACE, 


on the same slopes as a mere “‘ hot, red- 
faced woman, not in the least resembling 
that statue of her which turns its stone 
back upon St. Paul’s and faces the coach- 
es struggling up Ludgate Hill.” The love- 
liness of the Park becomes dramatic when 
the woodland to your right falls away, to 
show beyond, high upon its hill, the 
Castle, with all its towers and walls and 
battlements and ‘‘ pompous turrets” — 
Pope's ‘‘ Windsor domes,” however, I am 
afraid, are a poetic license. It was shining 
white in the sunlight as we saw it, while 
the country below lay in deep shadow; 
behind, vague blue ridges stretched across 


through Staines, over the long monoto- 
nous stretch of bumpy road to Hampton 
Wick, to Hampton Court, where we kept 
without the princely gateway that is so 
imposingly guarded by the lion and the 
unicorn, The Palace is another house 
that has played too royal a part in his- 
tory for dismissal in a ten minutes’ visit 
or a line of description. Through Bushey 
Park we went with the brakes and ‘buses; 
through unknown suburbs with the 
Windsor coach; a few minutes more, and 
we had exchanged the country’s peace 
and perfume for the roar and smoke of 
London. 








OF THE MUSE, 






THE COMING 












BY SIR LEWIS MORRIS. 


rPVHE shy Muse, rarely seen, at times | 
Floats down but will not stay, t 
5 












But hides her unembodied rhymes 
Far, far away. 






From out the blank unpeopled page 
There shines no vision fair, 

And on the poet’s noble rage 

Broods cold despair. 









In vain to toil, in vain to strive, 
Efforts and vows are naught; 
No favoring impulse comes to drive 
The lagging thought. 








Then sudden, ‘mid the darkling chill, 
Dead hope, and strivings vain, 

A ghostly radiance seems to fill 

His heart and brain. 









Far off and thin, translucent, white, 
His straining eyeballs trace, 

Half-hidden, a phantom of delight, 

A sweet veiled face. 








And straight, ‘tis Life, ‘tis Youth, ‘tis Spring 
That comes his toil to cheer; 

Blithe Fancy spreads a joyous wing, 

‘“‘The Muse is here!” 









O’er foam-flowered wave, o’er snow-clad hill 
She floats, or vernal grove; 

His happy eyes warm tear-drops fill 

Of Faith and Love. 













Now from the Sunset beckons she, 
Now from the Dawn's clear rose, 

And sadly now, now joyously 

Sings as she goes; 









Now through the thick life-laden air 
Along the city street 

Fleeting she draws divinely fair 

His faithful feet; 















Now by the Palace, now the Jail; i; 
Lives gilded, lives undone, rat 
Lives laughter-lit, or those that wail, ih 
She hovers on; a 





And with her takes the poet’s mind 
And heart and soul and will; 
Where’er she leads, a wandering wind, 
He follows, follows still! 
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AN INDIAN MYTH 


BY FREDERIC 


‘ a YRRATSEA HOOS,” or Paint, 
as the white men called him, had 
the story, and had agreed to tell it to 
me. His tepee was not far, so ** Sun- 
Down La Flare” 
said he would go 
down and _inter- 

pret. 

Sun-Down was 
cross - bred, — red 
and white, so he 
never got mental- 
ly in sympathy 
with either strain 
of his progenitors. 
He knew about 
half as much con- 
cerning Indians as 
they did them- 

selves, while his knowledge of white men 
was in the same proportion. I felt little 
confidence that I should get Paint’s mys- 
terious musings transferred to my head 
without an undue proportion of dregs 
filtered in from Sun-Down’s lack of appre- 
ciation. While the latter had his special 
interest for me, the problem in this case 
was how to eliminate ‘*Sun-Down” from 
‘*Paint.” So much for interpreters. 

We trudged on through the soft gray- 
blues of the moonlight, while drawing 
near to some tepees grouped in the creek 
bottom. The dogs came yelling; but a 
charge of Indian dogs always splits before 
an enemy which does not recoil, and re- 
covers itself in their rear. There they 
may become dangerous. Sun-Down lift- 
ed the little tepee flap, and I crawled 
through. A little fire of five or six split 
sticks burned brightly in the centre, il- 
lumining old Paint as he lay back on his 
resting-mat. He grunted, but did not 
move; he was smoking. We _ shook 
hands, and Sun- Down made our peace- 
offering to the squaw, who sat at her 
beading. We reclined about the tepee 
and rolled cigarettes. There is a solem- 
nity about the social intercourse of old 
Indian warriors which reminds me of a 
stroll through a winter forest. Every 
one knows by this how the interior of 
an Indian tepee looks, though every one 
cannot necessarily know how it feels; 
but most people who have wandered 


OF THE THUNDER. 


REMINGTON. 


much have met with fleas. Talk came 
slow; but that is the Indian of it: they 
think more than they talk. Sun-Down 
explained something at length to Paint. 
and back came the heavy guttural click- 
ing of the old warrior’s words, accom- 
panied by much subtle sign language. 

‘* He sais he will tell you ‘bout de horse. 
Now you got for keep still and wait; he'll 
talk a heap, but you'll get de story eef 
you don’ get oneasy.” 

‘** Now, Sun-Down, remember to tell me 
just what Paint says. I don’t care what 
you think Paint means,” I admonished. 

‘*T step right in hees tracks.” 

- Paint loaded his long red sandstone 
pipe with the utmost deliberation, sat 
up on his back-rest, and puffed with an 
exhaust like a small stationary engine. 
The squaw put two more sticks on the 
fire, which spitted and fluttered, lighting 
up the broad brown face of the old Ind- 
ian, while it put a dot of light in his fierce 
little left eye. He spoke slowly, with 
clicking and harsh gutturals, as though 
he had an ounce of quicksilver in his 
mouth which he did not want to swallow. 
After a time Sun-Down raised his hand 
to enjoin silence. 

‘*He sais dat God—not God, but dat is 
bess word I know for white man; I have 
been school, and I know what he want 
for say ees what you say medicin’, but 
dat ees not right. What he want for 
say ees de ding what direct heem un 
hees people what is best for do; et ees de 
speret what tell de ole men who can see 
best when dey sleep. Well—anyhow, it 
was long, long time ago, when hees fader 
was young man, and ‘twas hees fader’s 
fader what it all happened to. The Ab- 
sarokees deedn’t have ponies "nough—de 
horses ware new in de country—dey used 
for get em out of a lac,* "way off some- 
where—dey come out of de water, and 
dese Enjunt lay in the bulrush for rope 
‘em, but dey couldn't get ‘nough; be- 
sides, de Enjun from up north she use 
steal ‘em from Absarokee. Well—any- 
how, de medicin’ tole hees fader’s fader 
dat he would get plenty horses eef he go 
*way south. So small party went ‘long 
wid heem—dey was on foot—dey was 

* Lake. + Indian. 
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travel for long time, keepin’ in de foot- 
hill. Dey was use for travel nights un 
lay by daytime, ‘cept when dey was hunt 
for de grub. De country was full up wid 
deir enemies, but de medicin’ hit was 
strong, and de luck was wid ’em. De 
medicin’ hit keep tellin’ ’em for go ‘long 
—go on—on—on—keep goin’ long, long 
time. He’s been tellin’ me de names of 
revers dey cross, but you wouldn’t know 
dem plass by what he call ‘em. Dey 


keep spyin’ camps, but de medicin’ he 
keep tellin’ em for go on, go on, un not 
dey 


bodder dem 
goin’.” 

Here Sun-Down motioned Paint, and 
he started his strange high-pitched voice 
—winking and moving his hands at Sun- 
Down, who was rolling a cigarette, though 
keeping his eyes on the old Indian. Pres- 
ently the talking ceased. 

‘*He sais—dey went on—what be is 
tryin’ for say ees dey went on so far hit 
was heap hot, un de Enjun dey was deef- 
erent from what dees Enjun is. He's 
tryin’ for to get so far off dat I don’ know 
for tell you how far he ees.” 

‘* Never mind, Sun-Down; you stick to 
Paint’'s story,” I demanded. 

** Well—anylow—he’s got dees outfit 
hell of a long way from home,un dey 
met up wid a camp un heap of pony. 
He was try tell how many pony — like 
de buffalo use be—more pony dan you 
see ober, by Gar. Den de medicin’ say 
dey was for tac dose pony eef dey can. 
Well, den de outfit lay roun’ camp wid 
de wolf-skin on—de white wolf. De En- 
jun he do jus’ same as wolf, un fool de 
oder Enjun, you see; well, den come one 
night dey got de herds whar dey wanted 
"em, un cut out all dey could drive. Et 
was terrible big bunch, ‘cording as Paint 
say. Dey drive ’em all aight un all nex’ 
day, wid de horse- guides ahead, un de 
oders behin’, floppin’ de wolf-robe, un 
Paint say de grass will nevar grow where 
dey pass ‘long; but I dink, by Gar, Paint 
ees talk t’ro’ hees hat.” 

‘‘Never mind—I don’t want you to 
think— you just freeze to old Paint’s 
talk, Mr. Sun-Down,” I interlarded. 

‘* Well, den—damn ’em, after dey had 
spoil de grass for bout night un day de 
people what dey had stole from come 
a-runnin’. Et was hard for drive such 
beeg bunch fas’—dey ought for have tac 
whole outfit un put ‘em foot; but Paint 
say—un he’s been horse-tief too hisself, 


camp, un so keep 
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by Gar—he say dey natu'lly couldn't; 
but I say—-” 

‘* Never mind what you say.”’ 

** Well, anyhow, I say—” 

‘* Never mind, Sun-Down !” 

‘“Well, ole Paint he say same t’ing. 
De oder fellers kim up wid ’em, so just 
natu’lly dey went fightin’; but dey had 
extra horses, un de oder fellers dey didn’t, 
‘cep’ what was fall out of bunch, dem be- 
in’ slow horses, un horses what was no 
‘count, noway. Dey went runnin’ un 
fightin’ way in de night; but de herd 
split on ’em, un hees fader’s fader went 
wid one bunch, un de oder fellers went 
wid de ‘split,’ which no one neber heard 
of no more. De men what had loss de 
horses all went after de oder bunch. 
Hees fader’s fader rode all dat night, all 
nex’ day, un den stopped for res’. Dar 
was only “bout ten men for look after 
de herd, which was more horses dan you 
kin see een dees valley to-day; what ees 
more horses dan ten men kin wrangle, 
‘cordin’ to me.” 

‘* Never mind, Sun-Down.” 

‘** Let ‘er roll, Paint,” said La Flare, be- 
ginning a new cigarette. 

‘* He sais,” interrupted Sun-Down, ‘‘dey 
was go ‘long slowly, slowly—goin’ tow- 
ard de villages—when one day dey was 
jump by Cheyenne. Dey went runnin’ 
and fightin’ till come night, un couldn't 
drive de herd rightly. Dey loss heap of 
horses, but as dey come onto divide, dey 
saw camp right in front of dem. It was 
*mos’ night, so four or five of hees fader’s 
fader’s men dey cut out a beeg bunch, un 
split hit off down a coulie. De Enjun 
foller de oder bunch, which ram right 
eento de village, whar de “hole outfit went 
for fight lac hell. Paint’s fader’s fader 
she saw dees as she rode ober de hill. 
Dey was loss heap of men dat day by 
bein’ kill un by run eento dose camp— 
lesewise none of dem ever show up no 
more. Well, den, Paint say dey was 
keep travellin’ on up dees way—hit was 
tac heem d—— long story for geet hees 
fader’s fader’s outfit back here, wheech 
ees hall right, seein’ he got ‘em so far 
*way for begin wid.” 

Then Paint continued his story: 

‘*He sais de Sioux struck ‘em one day, 
un dey was have hell of a fight—runnin’ 
deir pony, shootin’ deir arrow. One man 
he was try mount fresh horse, she stan’ 
steel un buck, buck, buck, un dees man he 
was not able for geet on; de Sioux dey 
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come run, run, un dey kiell* heem. You 
see, when one man he catch fresh horse, 
he alway’ stab hees played-out horse, 
‘cause he do not want eet for fall eento 
hand of de Enjun follerin’, Den White 
Bull’s horse she run slow; he ‘quirt’ 
heem, but eet was do no good—ze horse 
was done; de Sioux dey was shoot de 
horse, un no one know whatever becom’ 
of heem, but I dink he was kiell all right 
‘nough. Den ‘noder man’s horse she was 
stick hees foot in dog-hole, un de Sioux 
dey shoot las’ man ‘cept hees fader’s fader. 
Den he was notice a beeg red horse what 
had alway’ led de horse ban’ since dey was 
stole. Dese Enjun had try for rope dees 
horse plenty times, but dey was never 
been able, but hees fader’s fader was ride 
up to de head of de ban’, un jus’ happen 
for rope de red horse. He jump from hees 
pony to dees red horse jus’ as Sioux was 
‘bout to run heem down. De big red 
horse was run—run lact hell—ah! He 
was run, by Gar, un de Sioux dey was— 
aah!—de Sioux dey couldn’t run wid de 
big red horse nohow. 

‘He was gone now half-year, un he 
deed not know where he find hees people. 
He was see coyote runnin’ ‘head, un he 
was say ‘good medicin’.’ He foller after 
leetle wolf—he was find two buffalo what 
was kiell by lightnin’, what show coyote 
was good medicin’. He was give coyote 
some meat, un nex’ day he was run on 
some Absarokee, who was tell him whar 
hees people was, wheech was show how 
good de coyote was. When he got camp 
de Enjun was terrible broke up, un dey 
had nevar before see red horse. All of 
deir horses was black, gray, spotted, roan, 
but none of dem was red—so dees horse 
was tac to de big medicin’ in de medicin’- 
lodge, un he was paint up. He got be 
strong wid Absarokee, un hees fader’s 
fader was loss horse because he was keep 
in medicin’-tepee, un look after by big 
medicin’-chiefs. Dey was give out eef he 
was loss eet would be bad, bad for Absaro- 
kee, un dey was watch out miglity close 
—by Gar, dey was watch all time dees red 
horse. When he go out for graze, t’ree 
warriors was hole hees rope un t’ree was 
sit on deir pony ‘longside. No one was 
ride heem.” 

Then, talking alternately, the story 
came: ‘‘ He sais de horse of de Absarokee 
was increase—plenty pony—un de mare he 
was all red colts; de big horse was strong. 

* Kill. t Like. 


De buffalo dey was come right to. de 
camp—by Gar, de horse was good. De 
Sioux sent Peace Commission for try buy 
de horse—dey was do beesness for Enjun 
down whar de summer come from, what 
want for geet heem back—for he was a 
medicin’-horse. De Absarokee dey was 
not sellheem. Den a big band of de Oga- 
lalas, Brulés, Minneconjous, Sans Ares, 
Cheyennes, was come for tac de red horse, 
dey was kiell one village, but dare was 
one man ‘scape, what was come to red 
horse, un de Absarokee.dey was put de red 
paint on deir forehead. Ah! de Sioux 
dey was not get de red horse—dey was 
haf to go "way. Den some time de beeg 
medicin’-horse was have hell of a trouble 
wid de bigges’ medicin’-chief, right in de 
big medicin’-lodge. Dees word medicin’ 
don’t mean whatde Enjun mean; de tent 
whar de sperets come for tell de people 
what for do, ees what dey mean; all same 
as Fader Lacomb he prance ‘roun’ when 
he not speak de French—dat’s what dey 
mean. Allright, he have dees trouble wid 
de head chief, un he keek heem een de 
head, un he kiell him dead. After dat 
he was get for be head medicin’-chief his- 
self, un he tole all de oder medicin’-chief 
what for do. He was once run ’way from 
de men what was hol’ hees rope when he 
was graze—dey was scared out of deiv 
life of heem eef dey was mak’ heem mad, 
un he was go out een herd un kiell some 
horse. No one was dare go after heem. 
De medicin’-men dey was go out wid de 
big medicin’—dey was talk come back to 
heem; but he wouldn’tcome. Den de vir- 
gin woman of de tribe—she was kind of 
medicin’-man herself—she was go out un 
make a talk; she was tell red horse to go 
off—dat’s de way for talk to people when 
deir minds not lac oder people’s minds— 
un de horse she was let heem bring heem 
back. After dat all de Absarokee women 
had for behave preety well, or de medicin’- 
men kie]l dem, ‘cause dey say de medicin’- 
horse she was want de woman for be bet- 
ter in de tribe. Be d good ting eef 
dat horse she ’roun’ here now.” 

‘*Oh, you reptile! will you never mind 
this thinking—it is fatal,” I sighed. 

‘Well, anyhow, he sais de woman dey 
was have many pappoose, un de colts was 
red, un was not curly hair, un de ‘yellow 
eyes’* was come wid de gun for trade 
skin. De buffalo she was stay late; de 
winter was mile; de enemy no steal de 

* White men. 
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pony, un de Absarokee he tac heap scalp 
—all dese was medicin’-horse work. But 
in de moon een which de geese lay deir 
eggs de great horse he was rise up een de 
curl of de smoke of de big lodge—he was 
go plum’ t’ro’ de smoke-hole. De chief 
ask him for not go, but he was say he was 
vo to fight de T’under-Bird. He say he 
would come back. Dey could keep his 
ghost. So he went way, un since den he 
has nevar come back nomore. But Paint 
say lots of ole men use for see heem go 
tro’ air wid de lightnin’ comin’ out of his 
nose, de T’under-Bird always runnin’ out 
of hees way; he was always lick de t’un- 
der. Paint say dese Enjun have not see 
de medicin’-horse nowday; eef dey was 
see heem more, dey see no ‘ yellow eyes’ 
een dees country. He sais he has seen 
de medicin’-horse once. He was hunt over 
een de mountain, but he was not have no 
luck; he was hungry, un was lay down 
by leetle fire een cafion. He was see de 
beeg medicin’-horse go ‘long de ridge of de 


hill ‘gainst de moon—he was beeg lac de 
new school-house. Paint got up un talked 
loud to de horse, askin’ heem eef he was 
nevar come back. De horse stop un sais 
—muffled, lac man talk t’ro’ blanket— 
‘Yes, he was come back from speret-land, 
when he was bring de buffalo plenty; 
was roll de lan’ over de white men; was 
fight de north wind. He sais he was come 
back when de Absarokee was not wear 
pants, was ride widout de saddle; when de 
women was on de square—un, by Gar, I 
tink he not come varrie soon.” 

** What does Paint say?” 

** Ah, Paint he sais hit weel all come 
some day.” 

‘*Ts that all?” 

‘** Yes—dat ees all,” said Sun-Down. 

To be sure, there is quite as much Sun- 
Down in this as Paint—but if you would 
have more Paint, it will be necessary to 
acquire the Crow language, and then you 
might not find Paint’s story just as I have 
told it. 


THE MILKWEED. 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON. 


fWVHE singular hospitality of our milk- 
weed blossom is nowhere matched 

among Flora’s minions, and would seem 

occasionally in need of supervision. 

Just outside the door here at my coun- 
try studio, almost in touch of its thresh- 
old, year after year there blooms a large 
clump of milkweed (Asclepias cornuta), 
and, what with the fragrance of its pur- 
ple pompons and the murmurous music 
of its bees, its fortnight of bloom is not 
permitted to be forgotten for a moment. 
Only a moment ago a whiff of more than 
usual redolence from the open window at 
which I am sitting reminded me that the 
flowers were even now in the heyday of 
their prime, and the loud droning music 
betokened that the bees were making the 
most of their opportunities. 

Yielding to the temptation, I was soon 
standing in the midst of the plants. The 
purple fragrant umbels of bloom hung 
close about me on all sides, each flower, 
with its five generous horns of plenty, 
drained over and over again by the eager 
sipping swarm. 

But the July sun is one thing to a bee 
and quite another thing to me. I have 


lingered long enough, however, to wit- 
ness again the beautiful reciprocity, and 
to realize anew, with awe and reverence, 
how divinely well the milkweed and the 
bee understand each other. After a brief 
search among the blossom clusters I re- 
turn to my seclusion with a few interest- 
ing specimens, which may serve as a text 
here at my desk by the open window. 
Two months hence an occasional silky 
messenger will float away from the glis- 
tening clouds about the open milkweed 
pods, but who ever thanks the bees of 
June for them? The flower is but a 
bright anticipation—an expression of 
hope in the being of the parent plant. It 
has but one mission. All its fragrance, 
all its nectar, all its beauty of form and 
hue, are but means toward the consum- 
mation of the eternal edict of creation— 
‘*Increase and multiply.” To that end 
we owe all the infinite forms, designs, 
tints, decorations, perfumes, mechanisms, 
and other seemingly inexplicable attri- 
butes. Its threshold must bear its own 
peculiar welcome to its insect, or perhaps 
to its humming-bird friend, or counter- 
part; its nectaries must both tempt and 
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reward his coming, and its petals assist 
his comfortable tarrying. 

Next to the floral orchids, the mechan- 
ism of our milkweed blossom is perhaps 
the most complex and remarkable, and 
illustrates as perfectly as any of the or- 
chid examples given in Darwin’s noble 
work the absolute divine intention of the 
dependence of a plant species upon the 
visits of an insect. 

Our milk weed flower is adeeply planned 
contrivance to insure such an end. It fills 
the air with enticing fragrance. Its nec- 
taries are stored with sweets, and I fancy 
each opening bud keenly alert with con- 
scious solicitude for its affinity. Though 
many other flowers manage imperfect- 
ly to perpetuate their kind in the default 
of insect intervention, the milkweed, like 
most of the orchids, is helpless and inca- 
pable of such resource. Enclose this 
budded umbel in tarlatan gauze, and it 
will bloom days after its fellow-blooms 
have fallen, anticipating its consumma- 
tion, but no pods will be seen upon this 
cluster. 


THE POLLEN MASSES AND THE 
FISSURE. 


What a singular decree has Nature de- 
clared with reference to the milkweed! 
She says, in plainest terms, ‘‘ Your pollen 
must be removed on the leg of an insect, 
preferably a bee, or your kind shall per- 
ish from the face of the earth.” And 
what is the deep-laid plan by which this 
end is assured? My specimens here on 
the desk will disclose it all. 

Here are three bees, a fly, and a beetle, 
each hanging dead by its legs from a 
flower, an extreme sacrificial penalty, 
which is singularly frequent, but which 
was certainly not exacted nor contem- 
plated in the design of the flower. A 
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careful search among almost any good 
sized cluster of milkweeds will show us 
many such prisoners. As in all flowers 
the pollen of the milkweed blossom must 
come in contact with its stigma before 
fruition is possible. In this peculiar fam 
ily of plants, however, the pollen is dis 
tinct in character, and closely suggests 
the orchids in its consistency and dispo 
sition. The yellow powdery substance 
with which we are all familiar in ordi- 
nary flowers is here absent, the pollen 
being collected in two club-shaped or, 
more properly, spatula-shaped masses, 
linked in pairs at their slender prolonged 
tips, each of which terminates in a sticky 
dise-shaped appendage united in V-shape 
below. These pollen masses are concealed 
in pockets (B) around the cylindrical cen 
tre of the flower, the dises only being ex 
posed at the surface, at five equidistant 
points around its rim, where they lie in 
wait for the first unwary foot that shall 
touch them. A glance at the two views 
of this central portion of the flower, as it 
appears through my magnifying-glass 

the honey-horns and sepals having been 
removed—will, I think, indicate its pecul- 
iar anatomy or mechanism. No stigma 


is to be seen in the flower, the stigmatic 


surface which is to receive the pollen be- 
ing concealed within five compartments, 
each of which is protected by a raised tent 
like covering, cleft along its entire apex 
by a fine fissure (A). Outside of each 
of these, and entirely separated from the 
stigma in the cavity, lie the pollen mass- 
es within their pockets, each pair uniting 
at the rim below in V-shape, the union 
at the lower limit of the fissure. 

With this more intimate knowledge 
of the floral anatomy, let us now visit 
our milkweed-plant and observe closely. 

A bee alights upon the flower—the 
object of its visit being, of course, the 
sweets located in the five horn-shaped 
nectaries. In order to reach this nectar 
the insect must hang to the bulky blos- 
som. Instantly, and almost of necessity, 
it would seem, one or more of the feet are 
seen to enter the upper opening of the 
fissure, and during the inseci’s move- 
ments are drawn through to the base. 
The foot is thus conducted directly be- 
tween the two viscid dises, which imme- 
diately cling closer than a brother, and 
as the foot is finally withdrawn, the pol- 
len is pulled from its cell. The member 
now released seeks a fresh hold, and the 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE BEES 

same result follows, the leg almost inev- 
itably entering the fissure, and this time 
drawing in the pollen directly against 
the sticky stigmatic surface within. The 
five honey-horns have now been drained, 
and as our bee leaves the flower he is 
plainly detained by this too hearty 
‘shake” or ‘‘ grip” of his host, and quite 
commonly must exert a slight struggle 
to free himself. As the foot is thus for- 


cibly torn away, the pollen mass is com- 
monly seraped entirely off and retained 
within the fissure, or perhaps parts at the 
stalk, leaving the terminal dise clinging 


on the insect’s leg. Occasionally, when 
more than one leg is entangled, the dan- 
gling blossom is tossed and swayed for 
several seconds by the vigorous pulling 
and buzzing, and a number of these tem- 
porary captives upon a single milkweed- 
plant are always to be seen. 

Not unfrequently the mechanism so 
well adapted exceeds its functions and 
proves a veritable trap, as indicated in 
my specimens. I have found three dead 
bees thus entrapped in a single umbel of 
blossoms, having been exhausted in their 
struggles for escape; and a search among 
the flowers at any time will show the 
frequency of this fatality, the victims in- 
cluding gnats, flies,crane-flies, bugs, wasps, 
beetles, and small butterflies. In every 
instance this prisoner is found dangling 
by one or more legs, with the feet firmly 
held in the grip of the fissure. 

Almost any bee which we may catch 
at random upon a milkweed gives perfect 
evidence of lis surroundings, its toes be- 
ing decorated with the tiny yellow tags, 
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each successive flower giving and taking, 
exchanging compliments, as it were, with 
his fellows. Ordinarily this fringe can 
hardly prove more than an embarrass- 
ment; but we may frequently discern an 
individual here and there which for 
some reason has received more than his 
share of the milkweed’s compliments. His 
legs are conspicuously fringed with the 
vellow tags. He rests with a discouraged 
air upon a neighboring leaf, while honey, 
and even wings, are seemingly forgotten 
in his efforts to scrape off the cumber- 
some handicap. 

An interesting incident, apropos of our 
embarrassed bee, was narrated to me by 
the late Alphonso Wood, the noted bota- 
nist. He had received by mail from Cal- 
ifornia a small box containing a hundred 
or more dead bees, accompanied by a let- 
ter. The writer, an old bee-keeper, had 
experience, and desired enlightenment 
and advice. The letter stated that his 
bees were *‘ dying by thousands from the 
attacks of a peculiar fungus.” The 
ground around the hive was littered with 
the victims in all stages of helplessness, 
and the dead insects were found every- 
where at greater distances scattered 
around his premises. It needed only a 
casual glance at the encumbered insects 
to see the nature of the malady. They 
were laden two or three pairs deep, as it 
were, with the pollen masses of a milk 
weed. The botanist wrote immediately 
to his anxious correspondent, informing 
him, and suggesting as a remedy the dis- 
covery and destruction of the mischievous 
plants, which must be thriving somewhere 
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in his neighborhood. A 
subsequent letter conveye: 
the thanks of the bee-keep 
er, stating that the milk 
weeds—a whole field o 
them—had been found and 
destroyed, and the trouble 
had immediately ceased 
I am not aware that M: 
Wood ever ascertained the 
particular species of milk 
weed in this case. It is not 
probable that our Eastern 
species need ever seriously 
threaten the apiary, though 
unquestionably large num- 
bers of bees are annually 
destroyed by its excessive 
hospitality. I have re 
peatedly found honey 
bees dead beneath the 
plants, and my cabinet 
shows a specimen of a 
large bumblebee’ which 
had succumbed to its pol 
len burden, its feet, and 
even the hairs upon its 
body, being fringed deep 
with the tiny clubs—one 
of the many specimens 
which I have discovered 
as the * grist in the mill” 
of that wise spider which 
usually spreads his catch- 
all beneath the milk weeds. 


Allied to the milkweed 
is another plant, the dog- 
bane (Apocynum), which 
has a similar trick of en- 
trapping its insect friends. 
Its drooping, fragrant, bell- 
shaped white flowers and 
long slender pods will help 
to recall it. But its meth- 
od of capture is somewhat 
similar to the milkweed. 
The anthers are divided 
by a V-shaped cavity, into 
which the insect’s tongue 
is guided as it is withdrawn 
from the flower, and into 
which it often becomes so 
tightly wedged as to ren- 
der escape impossible. I 
have found small moths 
dangling by the tongue, as 

MILKWEED CAPTIVES. seen in one of the illustra- 
tions. 
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JINALITY, the close of a life, of a 
I relationship, of an era, even though 
this be a purely artificial creation of hu- 
man arrangement, in all cases appeals 
powerfully to the imagination, and espe- 
cially to that of a generation self-con- 
scious aS Our OWn,a generation which has 
coined for itself the phrase fin de siécle 
to express its own belief, however supertfi- 
cial and mistaken, that it knows its own 
exponents and its own tendencies; that, 
amid the din of its own progress sound- 
ing in its ears, it knows not only whence 
it comes but whither it goes. The nine- 
teenth century is about to die, only to 
rise again in the twentieth. Whence 
did it come? how far has it gone? whither 
is it going? 

A full reply to such queries would pre- 
sume an abridged universal history of 
the expiring century such as a magazine 
article, or series-of articles, could not 
contemplate for a moment. The scope 
proposed to himself by the present writer, 
itself almost unmanageable within the 
necessary limits, looks not to the internal 
conditions of states, to those economical 
and social tendencies which occupy so 
large a part of contemporary attention, 
seeming to many the sole subjects that 
deserve attention, and that from the 
most purely material and fleshly point of 
view. Important as these things are, it 
may be affirmed at least that they are not 
everything; and that, great as has been 
the material progress of the century, the 
changes in international relations and 
relative importance, not merely in states 
of the European family, but among the 
peoples of the world at large, have been 
no less striking. It is from this direction 
that the writer wishes to approach his 
subject, which, if applied to any particular 
country, might be said to be that of its ex- 
ternal relations; but which, in the broader 
view that it will be sought to attain, re- 
gards rather the general future of the 
world as indicated by movements already 
begun and in progress, as well as by ten- 
dencies now dimly discernible, which, if 
not counteracted, are pregnant of further 
momentous shifting of the political bal- 
ances, profoundly affecting the welfare of 
mankind. 

It appears a convenient, though doubt- 
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less very rough, way of prefacing this 
subject to say that the huge colonizing 
movements of the eighteenth century 
were brought toa pause by the American 
Revolution, which deprived Great Britain 
of her richest colonies, succeeded, as that 
almost immediately was, by the French 
Revolution and the devastating wars of 
the republic and of Napoleon, which 
forced the attention of Europe to with- 
draw from external allurements and to 
concentrate upon its own internal affairs. 
The purchase of Louisiana by the United 
States at the opening of the current cen- 
tury emphasized this conclusion; for it 
practically eliminated the continent of 
North America from the catalogue of 
wild territories available for foreign settle- 
ment. Within a decade this was succeed- 
ed by the revolt of the Spanish colonies, 
followed later by the pronouncements of 
President Monroe and of Mr. Canning, 
which assured their independence by 
preventing European interference. The 
firmness with which the position of the 
former statesman has ever since been 
maintained by the great body of the peo- 
ple of the United States, and the develop- 
ments his doctrine afterwards received, 
have removed the Spanish-American coun- 
tries equally from all probable chance of 
further European colonization, in the po- 
litical sense of the word. 

Thus the century opened. Men’s en- 
ergies still sought scope beyond the sea, 
doubtless; not, however, in the main, for 
the founding of new colonies, but for 
utilizing ground already in political oe- 
cupation. Even this, however, was sub- 
sidiary. The great work of the nine- 
teenth century, from nearly its beginning 
to nearly its close, has been in the recog- 
nition and study of the forces of nature, 
and the application of them to the pur- 
poses of mechanical and physical ad- 
vance. The means thus placed in men’s 
hands, so startling when first invented, 
so familiar for the most part to us now, 
were devoted necessarily, first, to the de- 
velopment of the resources of each coun- 
try. Everywhere there was a fresh field; 
for hitherto it had been nowhere possible 
to man fully to utilize the gifts of nature. 
Energies everywhere turned inward, for 
there, in every region, was more than 
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enough to do. Naturally, therefore, such 
a period has been in the main one of 
peace. There have been great wars, cer- 
tainly; but, nevertheless, external peace 
has been the general characteristic of 
that period of development,during which 
men have been occupied in revolutioniz- 
ing the face of their own countries by 
means of the new powers at their dis- 
posal. 

All such phases pass, however, as does 
every human thing. Increase of produc- 
tion—the idol of the economist—sought 
fresh markets, as might have been pre- 
dicted. The increase of home consump- 
tion,through increased ease of living, in- 
creased wealth, increased population, did 
not keep up with the increase of forth- 
putting and the facility of distribution 
afforded by steam. In the middle of the 
century China and Japan were forced 
out of the seclusion of ages, and were 
compelled, for commercial purposes at 
least, to enter into relations with the Eu- 
ropean communities, to buy and to sell 
with them. Serious attempts on any 
extensive scale to acquire new political 
possessions abroad largely ceased. Com- 


merce only sought new footholds, sure 
that, given the inch, she in the end would 


have the ell. Moreover, the growth of 
the United States in population and re- 
sources, and the development of the Brit- 
ish Australian colonies, contributed to 
meet the demand, of which the opening 
of China and Japan was only a single in- 
dication. That opening, therefore, was 
rather an incident of the general indus- 
trial development which followed upon 
the improvement of mechanical processes 
and the multiplication of communica- 
tions. 

Thus the century passed its meridian 
and began to decline towards its close. 
There were wars and there were rumors 
of wars in the countries of European 
civilization. Dynasties rose and fell, and 
nations shifted their places in the scale of 
political importance, as old-time boys in 
school went up and down; but, withal, 
the main characteristic abode, and has 
become more and more the dominant pre- 
possession of the statesmen who reached 
their prime at or soon after the times 
when the century itself culminated. 
The maintenance of a status quo, for 
purely utilitarian reasons of an economi- 
cal character, has gradually become an 
ideal—the quieta non movere of Sir 
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Robert Walpole. The ideal is respects 
ble, certainly; in view of the concert of 
the powers, in the interest of their o. 
repose, to coerce Greece and the Cretan. 
we may perhaps refrain from calling 
noble. The question remains, how long 
can it continue respectable in the sense of 
being practicable of realization—a rationa] 
possibility, not an idle dream? Many ar 
now found to say—and among them som: 
of the most bitter of the advocates of uni 
versal peace, who are among the bitte: 
est of modern disputants—that when the 
Czar Nicholas proposed to move the quiet 
things, half a century ago, and to recon 
struct the political map of southeastern 
Europe in the interest of well-founded 
quiet, it was he that showed the idealism 
of rational statesmanship,—the only truly 
practical statesmanship,—while the d 
fenders of the status quo evinced tly 
crude instinets of the mere time-serving 
politician. That the latter did not insur 
quiet, even the quiet of desolation, in 
those unhappy regions we have yearly 
evidence. How far is it now a practica 
ble object, among the nations of the Eu 
ropean family, to continue indefinitely 
the present realization of peace and 
plenty,—in themselves good things, but 
which are advocated largely on tlie 
ground that man lives by bread alone.- 
in view of the changed conditions of the 
world which the departing nineteenth 
century leaves with us as its bequest? Is 
the outlook such that our present civili 
zation, with its benefits, is most likely to 
be insured by universal disarmament, tlie 
clamor for which rises ominously—the 
word is used advisedly—among our lat 
ter-day cries?) None shares more heartily 
than the writer the aspiration for the day 
when nations shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks; but is European civilization, 
including America, so situated that it car 
afford to relax into an artificial peace 
resting not upon the working of national 
consciences, as questions arise, but upo) 
a Permanent Tribunal,—an external, if 
self-imposed authority,—the realization 
in modern policy of the ideal of the med 
izval Papacy? 

The outlook—the signs of the times, 
what are they? It is not given to human 
vision, peering into the future, to see 
more than as through a glass, darkly: 
men as trees walking, one cannot say cer 
tainly whither. Yet signs may be noted, 
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even if they cannot be fully or precisely 
‘interpreted; and among them I should 
certainly say is to be observed the general 
outward impulse of all the civilized na- 
tions of the first order of greatness—ex- 
cept our own. Bound and swathed in the 
traditions of our own eighteenth century, 
when we were as truly external to the 
European world as we are now a part of 
it, we, under the specious plea of peace 
and plenty—fulness of bread—hug an 
ideal of isolation, and refuse to recognize 
the solidarity of interest with which the 
world of European civilization must not 
only look forward to, but go out to meet, 
the future that, whether near or remote, 
seems to awaitit. Isay wedoso; I should 
more surely express my thought by say- 
ing that the outward impulse already is 
in the majority of the nation, as shown 
when particular occasions arouse their at- 
tention, but that it is as yet retarded, and 
may be retarded perilously long, by those 
whose views of national policy are gov- 
erned by maxims framed in the infancy 
of the Republic. 

This outward impulse of the European 
nations, resumed, on a large scale after 
nearly a century of intermission, is not a 
mere sudden appearance, sporadic, and 
unrelated to the past. The signs of its 
coming, though unnoted, were visible soon 
after the century reached its half-way 
stage, as was also its great correlative, 
equally unappreciated then, though ob- 
vious enough now, the stirring of the na- 
tions of Oriental civilization. It is a cu- 
rious reminiscence of my own that when 
in Yokohama, Japan, in 1868, I was asked 
to translate a Spanish letter from Hono- 
lulu, relative to a ship-load of Japanese 
coolies to be imported into Hawaii. I 
knew the person engaged to go as physi- 
cian to the ship, and,“unless my memory 
greatly deceives me, he sailed in this em- 
ployment while I was still in the port. 
Similarly, when my service on the sta- 
tion was ended, I went from Yokohama 
to Hong- kong, prior to returning home 
by way of Suez. Among my fellow-pas- 
sengers was an ex-Confederate naval offi- 
cer, whose business was to negotiate for 
an immigration of Chinese into, I think, 
the Southern States—in momentary de- 
spair, perhaps, of black labor—but cer- 
tainly into the United States. We all 
know what has come in our own country 
of undertakings which then had attracted 
little attention. 
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It is odd to watch the unconscious, re- 
sistless movements of nations, and at the 
same time read the crushing characteriza- 
tion by our teachers of the press of those 
who, by personal characteristics or by ac- 
cident, happen to be thrust into the posi- 
tion of leaders, when at the most they 
only guide to the least harm forces which 
can no more be resisted permanently than 
“an gravitation. Such would have been 
the role of Nicholas, guiding to a timely 
end the irresistible course of events in the 
Balkans, which his opponents sought to 
withstand, but succeeded only in prolong- 
ing and aggravating. He is honored now 
by those who see folly in the imperial as- 
pirations of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, and 
piracy in Mr. Cecil Rhodes; yet, after all, 
in his day, what right had he, by the code 
of strict constructionists of national legal 
rights, to put Turkey to death because she 
was sick? Was not Turkey in occupa- 
tion? Had she not, by strict law, a right 
to her possessions, and to live; yea, and 
to administer what she considered justice 
to those who were legally her subjects? 
But men are too apt to forget that law is 
the servant of equity, and that while the 
world is in its present stage of develop- 
ment equity which cannot be had by law 
must be had by force, upon which ulti- 
mately law rests, not for its sanction, but 
for its efficacy. 

We have been familiar latterly with 
the term “*‘ buffer states”; the pleasant 
function discharged by Siam between 
Great Britain and France. Though not 
strictly analogous, the term conveys an 
idea of the relations that have hitherto 
obtained between Eastern and Western 
civilizations. They have existed apart, 
each a world of itself; but they are ap- 
proaching not only in geographical pro- 
pinquity,a recognized source of danger, 
but, what is more important, in common 
ideas of material advantage, without a 
corresponding sympathy in spiritual ideas. 
It is not merely that the two are in differ- 
ent stages of development from a common 
source, as are Russia and Great Britain. 
They are running as yet on wholly dif- 
ferent lines, springing from conceptions 
radically different. To bring them into 
correspondence in that, the most impor- 
tant realm of ideas, there is needed on the 
one side—or on the other—not growth, 
but conversion. However far it has wan- 
dered, and however short of its pattern it 
has come, the civilization of modern Eu- 
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rope grew up under the shadow of the 
Cross, and what is best in it still breathes 
the spirit of the Crucified. It is to be 
feared that Eastern thinkers consider it 
rather an advantage than a detriment 
that they are appropriating the material 
progress of Europe unfettered by Chris- 
tian traditions, as agnostic countries. But, 
for the present at least, agnosticism with 
Christian ages behind it is a very differ- 
ent thing from agnosticism which has 
never known Christianity. 

What will be in the future the dom- 
inant spiritual ideas of those nations 
which hitherto have been known as 
Christian, is scarcely a question of the 
twentieth century. Whatever variations 
of faith, in direction or in degree, the 
close of that century may show, it is not 
probable that so short a period will re- 
veal the full change of standards and of 
practice which necessarily must follow 
ultimately upon a radical change of be- 
lief. That the impress of Christianity 
will remain throughout the coming cen- 
tury is as reasonably certain as that it 
took centuries of nominal faith to lift 
Christian standards and practice even to 
the point they have now reached. De- 


cline, as well as rise, must be gradual; 


and gradual likewise, granting the utmost 
possible spread of Christian beliefs among 
them, will be the approximation of the 
Eastern nations, as nations, to the prin- 
ciples which powerfully modify, though 
they cannot control wholly even now, the 
merely natural impulses of Western peo- 
ples. And if, as many now say, faith has 
departed from among ourselves, and still 
more will depart in the coming years; if 
we have no higher sanction to propose 
for self-restraint and righteousness than 
enlightened self-interest and the absurdi- 
ty of war, war—violence—will be absurd 
just so long as the balance of interest is 
on that side, and no longer. Those who 
want will take, if they can, not merely 
from motives of high policy and as legal 
opportunity offers, but for the simple rea- 
sons that they have not, that they desire, 
and that they are able. The European 
world has known that stage already; it 
has escaped from it only partially by the 
gradual hallowing of public opinion and 
its growing weight in the political scale. 
The Eastern world knows not the same 
motives, but it is rapidly appreciating the 
material advantages and the political tra- 
ditions which have united to confer power 
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upon the West; and with the appreciation 
desire has arisen. 

Coincident with the long pause whic), 
the French Revolution imposed upon the 
process of external colonial expansion 
which was so marked a feature of thy 
eighteenth century, there occurred ay 
other singular manifestation of national] 
energies, in the creation of the great 
standing armies of modern days, them 
selves the outcome of the levée en masse. 
and of the general conscription whic), 
the Revolution bequeathed to us along 
with its expositions of the Rights of Man. 
Beginning with the birth of the century, 
perfected during its continuance, its close 
finds them in full maturity and power, 
with a development in numbers, in re 
serve force, in organization, and in mate 
rial for war over which the economist 
perpetually wails, whose existence he de 
nounces and whose abolition he demands. 
As freedom has grown and strengthened, 
so have they grown and strengthened. Is 
this singular product of a century, whose 
gains for political liberty are undeniable, 
a mere gross perversion of human activi 
ties, as is so confidently claimed on many 
sides? or is there possibly in it also a sign 
of the times to come, to be studied in con 
nection with other signs, some of which 
we have noted? 

What has been the effect of these great 
armies? Manifold, doubtless. On the 
economical side there is the diminution 
of production, the tax upon men’s time 
and lives, the disadvantages or evils so 
dinned daily into our ears that there is 
no need of repeating them here. But is 
there nothing to the credit side of the ac- 
count, even perhaps a balance in their 
favor? Is it nothing, in an age when 
authority is weakening and restraints are 
loosening, that th® youth of a nation 
passes through a school in which order, 
obedience, and reverence are learned, 
where the body is systematically de- 
veloped, where ideals of self-surrender, 
of courage, of manhood, are inculcated, 
necessarily, because fundamental condi- 
tions of military success? Is it nothing 
that masses of youths out of the fields 
and the streets are brought together, 
mingled with others of higher intellectu- 
al antecedents, taught to work and to act 
together, mind in contact with mind, and 
carrying back into civil life that respect 
for constituted authority which is urgent- 
ly needed in these days, when lawlessness 
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is erected into a religion? It is a sug- 
gestive lesson to watch the expression 
and movements of a number of rustic 
conscripts undergoing their first drills, 
and to contrast them with the finished re- 
sult as seen in the faces ond bearing of 
the soldiers that throng the streets. <A 
military training is not the worst prepara- 
tion for an active life, any more than the 
years spent at college are time lost, as 
another school of utilitarians insists. Is 
it nothing that wars are less frequent, 
peace better secured, by the mutual re- 
spect of nations for each other's strength; 
and that, when a convulsion does come, 
it passes rapidly, leaving the ordinary 
course of events to resume sooner, and 
therefore more easily? War now not 
only occurs more rarely, but has rather 
the character of an occasional excess, 
from which recovery is easy. A century 
or more ago it was a chronic disease. 
And withal, the military spirit, the pre- 
paredness—not merely the willingness, 
which is a different thing—to fight in a 
good cause, which is a distinet good, is 
more widely diffused and more thorough- 
ly possessed than ever it was when the 
soldier was merely the paid man. It is 
the nations now that are in arms, and 
not simply the servants of the king. 

It is, then, briefly, in forecasting the 
future upon these particular signs of the 
times that I dwell: the arrest of the for- 
ward impulse towards political coloniza- 
tion which coincided with the decade 
immediately preceding the French Revo- 
lution; the absorption of the European 
nations, for the following quarter of a 
century, with the universal wars, involv- 
ing questions chiefly political and Euro- 
pean; the beginning of the great era of 
coal and iron, of mechanical and indus- 
trial development, which succeeded the 
peace, and during which it was not ag- 
gressive colonization, but the develop- 
ment of colonies already held and of 
new commercial centres, notably in Chi- 
na and Japan, that was the most promi- 
nent feature; finally we have, resumed 
at the end of the century, the forward 
movement of political colonization by 
the mother-countries, powerfully incited 
thereto, doubtless, by the citizens of the 
old colonies in different parts of the 
world. The restlessness of Australia and 
the Cape Colony has doubtless counted 
for much in British advances in those 
regions. Contemporary with all these 
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movements, from the first to the last, has 
been the development of great standing 
armies, or rather of armed nations, in 
Europe; and, lastly, the stirring of the 
East, its entrance into the field of West- 
ern interests, not merely as a passive 
something to be impinged upon, but with 
a vitality of its own, formless yet, but 
significant, inasmuch as where before 
there was torpor, if not death, now there 
is indisputabie movement and life. Nev- 
er again, probably, can there of it be said, 

It heard the legions thunder past, 

Then plunged in thought again. 


Of this the astonishing development of 
Japan is the most obvious evidence; but 
in India, though there be no probability 
of the old mutinies reviving, there are 
signs enough of the awaking of political 
intelligence, restlessness under foreign 
subjection however beneficent, desire for 
greater play for its own individualities; 
a movement which, because intellectual 
and appreciative of the advantages of 
Western material and political civiliza- 
tion, is less immediately threatening than 
the former revolt, but much more omi- 
nous of great future changes. 

Of China we know less; but many ob- 
servers testify to the immense latent force 
of the Chinese character. It has shown 
itself hitherto chiefly in the strength 
with which it has adhered to stereotyped 
tradition. But stereotyped traditions have 
been overthrown already more than once 
even in this unprogressive people, whose 
conservatism, due largely to ignorance 
of better conditions existing in other 
lands, is closely allied also to the unusual 
staying powers of the race, to the per- 
sistence of purpose, the endurance, and 
the vitality characteristic of its units. 
To ambition for individual material im- 
provement they are not insensible. The 
collapse of the Chinese organization in 
all its branches during the late war with 
Japan, though greater than was expect- 
ed, was not unforeseen. It has not altered 
the fact that the raw material so misera- 
bly utilized is, in point of strength, of the 
best, is abundant, racially homogeneous, 
and js multiplying rapidly. Nor, with 
the recent resuscitation of the Turkish 
army before men’s eyes, can it be thought 
unlikely that the Chinese may yet obtain 
the organization by which alone potential 
force receives adequate military develop- 
ment, the most easily conferred because 
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the simplest in conception. The Japanese 
have shown great capacity, but they met 
little resistance; and it is easier by far to 
move and to control an island kingdom of 
forty millions than a vast continental ter- 
ritory containing near tenfold that num- 
ber of inhabitants. Comparative slow- 
ness of evolution may be predicated, but 
that which for so long has kept China 
one, amid many diversities, may be count- 
ed upon in the future to insure a substan- 
tial unity of impulse which, combined 
with its mass, will give tremendous im- 
port to any movement common to the 
whole. 

To assert that a few selected charac- 
teristics, such as the above, summarize 
the entire tendency of a century of teem- 
ing human life, and stand alone among 
the signs that are chiefly to be considered 
in looking to the future, would be to take 
an untenable position. It may~-be said 
safely, however, that these factors, be- 
cause the future to which they point is 
more remote, are less regarded than oth- 
ers which are less important; and fur- 
ther, that those among them which mark 
our own day are also the factors whose 
very existence is specially resented, criti- 
cised, and condemned by that school of 
political thought which assumes for itself 
the title of economical, which attained its 
maturity, and still lives, amid the ideas of 
that stage of industrial progress coinci- 
dent with the middle of the century, and 
which sees all things from the point of 
view of production and of internal devel- 
opment. Powerfully exerted throughout 
the world, nowhere is the influence of 
this school so unchecked and so injurious 
as in the United States, because, having 
no near neighbors to compete with us in 
point of power, military necessities have 
been to us not imminent, so that, like all 
distant dangers, they have received little 
regard; and also because, with our great 
resources only partially developed, the 
instinct to external activities has remained 
dormant. Atthe same period and from 
the same causes that the European world 
turned its eyes inward from the sea- 
board, instead of outward, the people of 
the United States were similarly diyerted 
from the external activities in which at 
the beginning of the century they had 
their wealth. This tendency, emphasized 
on the political side by the civil war, 
was re-enforced and has been prolonged 
by well-known natural conditions. A ter- 
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ritory much larger, far less redeemed fro 
its original wildness, and with perhaps 
even ampler proportionate resources than 
the continent of Europe, contained a much; 
smaller number of inhabitants. Hence. 
despite an immense immigration, we have 
lagged far behind in the work of complet 
ing our internal development, and for 
that reason have not yet felt the outward 
impulse that now markedly characterizes 
the European peoples. That we stand far 
apart from the general movement of our 
race calls of itself for consideration. 

For the reasons mentioned it has been 
an easy but a _ short-sighted policy, 
wherever it has been found among states- 
men or among journalists, to fasten at- 
tention purely on internal and econom- 
ical questions, and to reject, if not to 
resent, propositions looking towards the 
organization and maintenance of mili 
tary force, or contemplating the exten 
sion of our national influence beyond our 
own borders, on the plea that we have 
enough to do at home—forgetful that no 
nation, as no man, can live to itself or 
die to itself. It is a policy in which we 
are behind our predecessors of two gen 
erations ago, men who had not felt the 
deadening influence of merely economical 
ideas, because they reached manhood be 
fore these attained the preponderance 
they achieved under politicians of the 
Manchester school, a preponderance 
which they still retain because the youths 
of that time, who grew up under them, 
have not yet quite passed off the stage. 
It is the lot of each generation, salutary 
no doubt, to be ruled by men whose ideas 
are essentially those of a former day. 
Breaches of continuity in national action 
are thus moderated or avoided; but, on 
the other hand, the tendency of such a 
condition is to blind men to the spirit of 
the existing generation, because its rulers 
have the tone of their own past, and di- 
rect affairs in accordance with it. On 
the very day of this writing there appears 
in an American journal a slashing con- 
trast between the action of Lord Salisbury 
in the Cretan business and the spirited 
letter of Mr. Gladstone upon the failure 
of the Concert. Asa matter of fact, how- 
ever, both those British statesmen, while 
belonging to parties traditionally opposed, 
are imbued above all with the ideas of the 
middle of the century, and, governed by 
them, consider the disturbance of quiet 
the greatest of all evils. It is difficult to 
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believe that, if Mr. Gladstone were now 
in his prime, and in power, any object 
would possess in his eyes an importance 
at all comparable to that of keeping the 
peace. He would feel for the Greeks, 
doubtless, as Lord Salisbury doubtless 
does: but he would maintain the concert 
as long as he believed that alone would 
avoid war. When men in sympathy with 
the rising generation of Englishmen come 
on the stage, we will see a change—not 
before. 

The same spirit has dominated in our 
own country ever since the civil war— 
a far more real ‘‘ revolution ” in its conse- 
quences than the struggle of the thirteen 
colonies against Great Britain, which in 
our national speech has received the name 
—forced our people, both North and South, 
to withdraw their eyes from external prob- 
lems, and to concentrate heart and mind 
with passionate fervor upon an internal 
strife, in which one party was animated by 
the inspiring hope of independence, while 
before the other was exalted the noble 
ideal of union. That war, however, was 
directed, on the civil side, by men who be- 
longed to a generation even then passing 
away. The influence of their own youth 
reverted with the return of peace, and was 
to be seen in the ejection—by threat of 
forcee—of the third Napoleon from Mex- 
ico, in the acquisition of Alaska, and in 
the negotiations for the purchase of the 
Danish islands andof Samana Bay. What- 
ever may have been the wisdom of these 
latter attempts,—and the writer, while 
sympathizing with the spirit that sug- 
gested them, questions it from a military, 
or rather naval, stand - point,—they are 
particularly interesting as indicating the 
survival in elderly men of the traditions 
accepted in their. youth, but foreign to the 
generation then rapidly taking possession 
of the stage, which rejected and frustrated 
them. 

The latter in turn is now disappearing, 
and its successors, coming and to come, 
are crowding into its places. Is there any 
indication of the ideas these bring with 
them, in their own utterances? or in the 
spirit of the world at large, which they 
must needs reflect? or, more important 
perhaps still, is there any indication in 
the conditions of the outside world itself 
which they should heed, and the influ- 
ence of which they should admit, in modi- 
fying and shaping their policies, before 
these have become hardened into fixed 


lines, directive for many years of the fu- 
ture welfare of their people? 

To all these questions the writer, as one 
of the departing generation, would an- 
swer yes; but it is to the last that his 
attention, possibly by constitutional bias, 
is more naturally directed. It appears 
to him that in the ebb and flow of hu 
man affairs, under those mysterious im- 
pulses, the origin of which is sought by 
some in a personal Providence, by some 
in laws not yet fully understood, we stand 
at the opening of a period when the ques 
tion is to be settled decisively, though the 
issue may be long delayed, whether East 
érn or Western civilization is to dominate 
throughout the earth and to control its 
future. The great task now before the 
world, of civilized Christianity, its great 
mission, which it must fulfil or perish, is 
to receive into its own bosom and raise to 
its own ideals those ancient and different 
civilizations by which it is surrounded 
and outnumbered—the civilizations at the 
head of which stand China, India, and 
Japan. This, to cite the most striking of 
the many forms in which it is presented 
to us, is surely the mission which Great 
3ritain, sword ever at hand, has been dis- 
charging towards India; but that stands 
not alone. The history of the present 
century has been that of a constant in 
creasing pressure of our own civilization 
upon these older ones, till now, as we cast 
our eyes in any direction, there is every- 
where a stirring, a rousing from sleep, 
drowsy for the most part, but real, un- 
organized as yet, but conscious that that 
Which rudely interrupts their dream of 
centuries possesses over them at least two 
advantages—power and material prosper 
ity—the things which unspiritual human- 
ity, the world over, most craves. 

What the ultimate result will be it 
would be vain to prophesy; the data fora 
guess even are not at hand; but it is not 
equally impossible to note present condi- 
tions, and to suggest present considera- 
tions, which may shape proximate action, 
and tend to favor the preponderance of 
that form of civilization which we can- 
not but deem the most promising for the 
future, not of our race only, but of the 
world at large. We are not living in a 
perfect world, and we.may not expect to 
deal with imperfect conditions by meth- 
ods ideally perfect. Time and staying 
power must be secured for ourselves by 
that rude and imperfect, but not ignoble, 
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arbiter, force,—force potential and force 
organized,—which so far has won, and still 
secures, the greatest triumphs of good in 
the checkered history of mankind. Our 
material advantages, once noted, will be 
recognized readily and appropriated with 
avidity; while the spiritual ideas which 
dominate our thoughts, and are weighty 
in their influence over action, even with 
those among us who do not accept his- 
toric Christianity or the ordinary creeds 
of Christendom, wili be rejected for long. 
The eternal law, first that which is nat- 
ural, afterwards that which is spiritual, 
will obtain here, as in the individual, and 
in the long history of our own civiliza- 
tion. Between the two there is an in- 
terval, in which force must be ready to 
redress any threatened disturbance of an 
equal balance between those who stand 
on divergent planes of thought, without 
common standards. 

And yet more is this true if, as is com- 
monly said, faith is failing among our- 
selves, if the progress of our own civili- 
zation is towards the loss of those spiritual 
convictions upon which it was founded, 
and which in early days were mighty 
indeed towards the overthrowing of 
strongholds of evil. What, in such a 
case, shall play the tremendous part 
which the Church of the Middle Ages, 
with all its defects, and with all the 
shortcomings of its ministers, played amid 
the ruin of the Roman Empire and the 
flood of the barbarians? If our own civ- 
ilization is becoming material only, a 
thing limited in hope and love to this 
world, I know not what we have to offer 
to save ourselves or others; but in either 
event, whether to go down finally under 
a flood of outside invasion, or whether to 
succeed, by our own living faith, in con- 
verting to our ideal civilization those 
who shall thus press upon us—in either 
event we need time, and time can be 
gained only by organized material force. 

Nor is this view advanced in any spirit 
of unfriendliness to the other ancient 
civilizations, whose genius admittedly has 
been and is foreign to our own. One 
who believes that God has made of one 
blood all nations of men who dwell on the 
face of the whole earth cannot but check 
and repress, if he ever feels, any in- 
stinct of aversion to mankind outside his 
own race. But it is not necessary to hate 
Carthage in order to admit that it was 
well for mankind that Rome triumphed; 
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and we at this day, and men to all time, 
may be thankful that a few decades after 
the Punic Wars the genius of Cesar so 
expanded the bounds of the dominions of 
Rome, so extended, settled, and solidified 
the outworks of her civilization and po! 
ity, that when the fated day came that 
her power in turn should reel under the 
shock of conquest, with which she had 
remodelled the world, and she should go 
down herself, the time of the final fall 
was protracted for centuries by these 
exterior defences. They who began the 
assault as barbarians entered upon the 
imperial heritage no longer aliens and 
foreigners, but impregnated already with 
the best of Roman ideas, converts to Ro- 
man law and to Christian faith. 

‘*“When the course of history,” says 
Mommsen, ‘‘turns from the miserable 
monotony of the political selfishness 
which fought its battles in the Senate 
House and in the streets of Rome, we 
miay be allowed-—on the threshold of an 
event the effects of which still at the 
present day influence the destinies of the 
world—to look round us for a moment, 
and to indicate the point of view under 
which the conquest of what is now 
France by the Romans, and their first 
contact with the inhabitants of Germany 
and of Great Britain, are to be regarded 
in connection with the general history of 
the world.... The fact that the great Cel- 
tie people were ruined by the transalpine 
wars of Cesar was not the most impor- 
tant result of that grand enterprise—far 
more momentous than the negative was 
the positive result. It hardly admits of 
a doubt that if the rule of the Senate had 
prolonged its semblance of life for some 
generations longer, the migration of the 
peoples, as it is called, would have oc- 
curred four hundred years sooner than it 
did, and would have occurred at a time 
when the Italian civilization had not be- 
come naturalized either in Gaul or on 
the Danube or in Africa and Spain. In- 
asmuch as Cesar with sure glance per- 
ceived in the German tribes the rival an- 
tagonists of the Romano-Greek world, 
inasmuch as with firm hand he established 
the new system of aggressive defence down 
even to its details, and taught men to pro- 
tect the frontiers of the empire by rivers 
or artificial ramparts, to colonize the near- 
est barbarian tribes along the frontier 
with the view of warding off the more re- 
mote, and to recruit the Roman army by 
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enlistment from the enemy’s country, he 
cained for the Hellenic-Italian culture the 
interval necessary to civilize the West, just 
as it had already civilized the East... . 
Centuries elapsed before men understood 
that Alexander had not merely erected 
an ephemeral kingdom in the East, but 
had carried Hellenism to Asia; centuries 
again elapsed before men understood that 
Cesar had not merely conquered a new 
provinee for the Romans, but had laid the 
foundation for the Romanizing of the re- 
gions of the West. It was only a late 
posterity that perceived the meaning of 
those expeditions to England and Ger- 
many, so inconsiderate in a military point 
of view, and so barren of immediate re- 
sult.... That there is a bridge connect- 
ing the past glory of Hellas and Rome 
with the prouder fabric of modern his- 
tory; that western Europe is Romanic, 
and Germanic Europe classic; that the 
names of Themistocles and Scipio have to 
us a very different sound from those of 
Asoka and Salmanassar; that Homer and 
Sophocles are not merely like tie Vedas 
and Kalidasa, attractive to the literary 
botanist, but bloom for us in our own 


carden—all this is the work of Cesar.” 
History at times reveals her foresight 


conerete in the action of a great individu- 
ality like Caesar's. More often her pro- 
founder movements proceed from im- 
pulses whose origin and motives cannot 
be traced, although a succession of steps 
may be discerned and their results stated. 
A few names, for instance, emerge amid 
the obscure movements of the peoples 
which precipitated the outer peoples upon 
the Roman Empire, but, with rare excep- 
tions, they are simply exponents, pushed 
forward and upward by the torrent; at 
the utmost guides, not controllers, of 
those whom they represent but do not 
govern. Itis much the same now. The 
peoples of European civilization, after a 
period of comparative repose, are again 
advancing all along the line, to occupy 
uot only the desert places of the earth, 
but the debatable grounds, the buffer 
territories, which hitherto have separated 
them from those ancient nations, with 
whom they now soon must stand face to 
face and border to border. But who will 
say that this vast general movement rep- 
resents the thought, even the unconscious 
thought, of any one man, as Cesar, or of 
any few men? To whatever cause we 
may assign it, whether to the simple con- 
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ception of a personal Divine Monarchy 
that shapes our ends, or to more compli- 
cated ultimate causes, the responsibility 
rests upon the shoulders of no individual 
men. Necessity is laid upon the peoples, 
and they move, like the lemmings of Sean- 
dinavia; but to man, being not without 
understanding like the beasts that perish, 
it is permitted to ask, ‘‘ Whither?” and 
‘* What shall be the end hereof?” Does 
this tend to universal peace, general dis- 
armament, and treaties of permanent arbi- 
tration? Is it the harbinger of ready mu- 
tual understanding, of quick acceptance 
of, and delight in, opposing traditions 
and habits of life and thought? Is such 
quick acceptance found now where East- 
erns and Westerns impinge? Does con- 
tact forebode the speedy disappearance of 
great armies and navies, and dictate the 
wisdom of dispensing with that form of 
organized force which at present is em- 
bodied in them? 

What, then, will be the actual condi- 
tions when these civilizations of diverse 
origin and radically distinct— because the 
evolution of racial characteristics radi- 
cally different—confront each other with- 
out the interposition of any neutral belt, 
by the intervention of which the con- 
trasts, being more remote, are less appar- 
ent, and within which distinctions shade 
one into the other? 

There will be seen, on the one hand, a 
vast preponderance of numbers, and those 
numbers, however incoherent now in mass, 
composed of units which in their individ- 
ual capacity have in no small degree the 
great elements of strength whereby man 
prevails over man and the fittest sur- 
vives. Deficient, apparently, in aptitude 
for political and social organization, they 
have failed to evolve the aggregate power 
and intellectual scope of which as com- 
munities they are otherwise capable. This 
lesson too they may learn, as they already 
have learned from us much that they have 
failed themselves to originate; but to the 
lack of it is chiefly due the inferiority 
of material development under which, as 
compared to ourselves, they now labor. 
But men do not covet less the prosperity 
which they themselves cannot or do not 
create—a trait wherein lies the strength of 
communism as an aggressive social force. 
Communities which want and cannot have, 
except by force, will take by force, unless 
they are restrained by force; nor will it 
be unprecedented in the history of the 
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world that the flood of numbers should 
pour over and sweep away the barriers 
which intelligent foresight, like Caesar's, 
may have erected against them. Still 
more will this be so if the barriers have 
ceased to be manned—forsaken or neg- 
lected by men in whom the proud com- 
bative spirit of their ancestors has given 
way to the ery for the abandonment of 
military preparation and to the decay of 
warlike habits. 

Nevertheless, even under such condi- 
tions,—which obtained increasingly dur- 
ing the decline of the Roman Empire,— 
positions suitably chosen, frontiers suita- 
bly advanced, will do much to retard and, 
by gaining time, to modify the disaster to 
the one party, and to convert the general 
issue to the benefit of the world. Hence 
the immense importance of discerning be- 
times what the real value of positions is, 
and where occupation shouid betimes be- 
gin. Here, in part at least, is the signifi- 
cance of the great outward movement of 
the European nations to-day. Conscious- 


ly or unconsciously they areadvancing the 
outposts of our civilization, and accumu- 
lating the line of defences which will per- 
mit it to survive, or at the least will insure 
that it shall not go down till it has lea- 


vened the character of the world for a fu- 
ture brighter even than its past, just as the 
Roman civilization inspired and exalted 
its Teutonic conquerors, and continues to 
bless them to this day. 

Sueh is the tendeney of movement in 
that which we in common parlance call 
the Old World. As the nineteenth cen- 
tury closes, the tide has already turned 
and the current is flowing strongly. It is 
not too soon, for vast is the work before 
it. Contrasted to the outside world in 
extent and population, the civilization of 
the European group of families, to which 
our interests and anxieties, our hopes and 
fears, are so largely confined, has been as 
an oasis in a desert. The seat and scene 
of the loftiest culture, of the highest in- 
tellectual activities, it is not in them so 
much that it has exceeded the rest of the 
world as in the political development and 
material prosperity which it has owed to 
the virile energies of its sons, alike in 
commerce and in war. To these energies 
the mechanical and scientific acquire- 
ments of the past half-century or more 
have extended means whereby prosperity 
has increased manifold, as have the in- 
equalities in material well-being exist- 
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ing between those within its borders ay ( 
those without, who have not had the oy 
portunity or the wit to use the same ad 
vantages. And along with this pre-en); 
nence in wealth arises the ery to disarm 

as though the race, not of Europe on), 

but of the world, were already run, and 
the goal of universal peace not only 
reached but secured. Yet are conditions 
such, even within our favored borders 
that we are ready to disband the partic 
ular organized manifestation of physical 
force which we call the police? 

Despite internal jealousies and friction 
on the continent of Europe, perhaps eve: 
because of them, the solidarity of the E 
ropean family therein contained is shown 
in this great common movement, the ulti 
mate beneficence of which is beyond a 
doubt, as evidenced by the British domi 
nation in India and Egypt, and to whic! 
the habit of arms not only contributes, 
but is essential. India and Egypt are at 
present the two most conspicuous, thoug| 
they are not the sole, illustrations of ben 
efits innumerable and lasting which rest 
upon the power of the sword in the hands 
of enlightenment and justice. It is possi 
ble, of course, to confuse this conclusion, 
to obscure the real issue, by dwelling upon 
details of wrongs at times inflicted, of 
blunders often made. Any episode in the 
struggling progress of humanity may be 
thus perplexed; but, looking at the broad 
result, it is indisputable that the vast 
gains to humanity made in the regions 
named not only once originated, but stil 
rest, upon the exertion and continued 
maintenance of organized physical force. 

The same general solidarity as against 
the outside world, which is unconscious] 
manifested in the general resumption of 
colonizing movements, receives particular 
conscious expression in the idea of im 
perial federation, which, amid the man) 
buffets and reverses common to all suc 
cessful movements, has gained such nota 
ble ground in the sentiment of the British 
people and of their colonists. That im 
mense practical difficulties have to be 
overcome in realizing the ends towards 
which such sentiments point is but a 
commonplace of human experience in all 
ages and countries. They give rise to 
the ready sneer of impossible, just as any 
project of extending the sphere of the 
United Staies, by annexation or other- 
wise, is met by the constitutional lion in 
the path, which the unwilling or the ap 
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prehensive is ever sure to find; yet, to 
ise words of one who never lightly ad- 
mitted impossibilities, ‘If a thing is ne- 
cessary to be done, the more difficulties, 
the more necessary to try to remove 
them.” <As sentiment strengthens, it un- 
dermines obstacles, and they crumble be- 
fore it. 

The same tendency is shown in the 
undeniable disposition of the British peo- 
ple and of British statesmen to cultivate 
the good-will of the United States, and to 
draw closer the relations between the two 
countries. For the disposition underly- 
ing such a tendency Mr. Balfour has used 
an expression, ‘‘ race patriotism,” a phrase 
which finds its first approximation, doubt- 
less, in the English-speaking family, but 
which may well extend its embrace, in a 
time yet distant, to all those who have 
drawn their present civilization from the 
same remote sources. The phrase is so 
pregnant of solution for the problems of 
the future, as conceived by the writer, 
that he hopes to see it obtain the cur- 
rency due to the value of the idea which 
it formulates. That this disposition on 
the part of Great Britain, towards her 
colonies and towards the United States, 
shows sound policy as well as sentiment 
may be readily granted; but why should 
sound policy, the seeking of one’s own 
advantage, if by open and honest means, 
be imputed as a crime? In democracies, 
however, policy cannot long dispute the 
sceptre with sentiment. That there is 
lukewarm response in the United States 
is due to that narrow conception which 
grew up with the middle of the century, 
whose analogue in Great Britain is the 
Little England party, and which in our 
own country would turn all eyes inward, 
and see no duty save to ourselves. How 
shall two walk together except they be 
agreed? How shall there be true sympa- 
thy between a nation whose political ac- 
tivities are world-wide, and one that eats 
out its heart in merely internal political 
strife? When we begin really to look 
abroad, and to busy ourselves with our 
duties to the world at large in our gener- 
ation —and not before — we shall stretch 
out our hands to Great Britain, realizing 
that in unity of heart among the English- 
speaking races lies the best hope of hu- 
manity in the doubtful days ahead. 

In the determination of the duties of 
nations, nearness is the most conspicuous 
and the most general indication. Con- 


sidering the American states as members 
of the European family, as they are by 
traditions, institutions, and languages, it 
is in the Pacific, where the westward 
course of empire again meets the East, 
that their relations to the future of the 
world become most apparent. The At- 
lantic, bordered on either shore by the 
European family in the strongest and 
most advanced types of its political devel- 
opment, no longer severs, but binds to- 
gether, by all the facilities and abundance 
of water communications, the once di- 
vided children of the same mother; the 
inheritors of Greece and Rome, and of 
the Teutonic conquerors of the latter. A 
limited express or a flying freight may 
carry a few passengers or a small bulk 
overland from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
more rapidly than modern steamers can 
cross the former ocean, but for the vast 
amounts in numbers or in quantity which 
are required for the full fruition of com- 
munication, it is the land that divides, 
and not the sea. On the Pacific coast, 
severed from their brethren by desert and 
mountain range, are found the outposts, 
the exposed pioneers of European civili- 
zation, whom it is one of the first duties 
of the European family to bind more 
closely to the main body, and to protect, 
by due foresight over the approaches to 
them on either side. 

It is in this political fact, and not in 
the weighing of merely commercial ad- 
vantages, that is to be found the great 
significance of the future canal across 
the Central American isthmus, as well as 
the importance of the Caribbean Sea; for 
the latter is inseparably intwined with 
all international consideration of the 
isthmus problem. Wherever situated, 
whether at Panama or at Nicaragua, 
the fundamental meaning of the canal 
will be that it advances by thousands of 
miles the frontiers of European civiliza- 
tion in general, and of the United States 
in particular; that it knits together the 
whole system of American states enjoying 
that civilization as in no other way they 
can be bound. In the Caribbean Archi- 
pelago—the very domain of sea power, 
if ever region could be called so—are the 
natural home and centre of those influ- 
ences by which such a maritime highway 
as a canal must be controlled, even as the 
control of the Suez Canal rests in the 
Mediterranean. Hawaii, too, is an out- 
post of the canal, as surely as Aden or 
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Malta is of Suez; or as Malta was of India 
in the days long before the canal, when 
Nelson proclaimed that in that point of 
view chiefly was it important to Great 
Britain. In the cluster of island fortress- 
es of the Caribbean is one of the greatest 
of the nerve centres of the whole body of 
European civilization; and it is to be re- 
gretted that so serious a portion of them 
now is in hands which not only never have 
given, but to all appearances never can 
give, the development which is required 
by the general interest. 

For what awaits us in the future, in 
common with the states of Europe, is not 
a mere question of advantage or disad- 
vantage—of more or less. Issues of vital 
moment are involved. A present genera- 
tion is trustee for its successors, and may 
be faithless to its charge quite as truly by 
inaction as by action, by omission as by 
commission. Failure to improve oppor- 
tunity, where just occasion arises, may 
entail upon posterity problems and diffi- 
culties which, if overcome at all—it may 
then be too late—will be so at the cost 
of blood and tears that timely foresight 
might have spared. Such preventive 
measures, if taken, are in no true sense 
offensive but defensive. Decadent con- 
ditions, such as we observe in Turkey— 
and not in Turkey alone—cannot be in- 
definitely prolonged by opportunist coun- 
sels or timid procrastination. A time 
comes in human affairs, as in physical 
ailments, when heroic-measures must be 
used to save the life of a patient or the 
welfare of acommunity; and if that time 
is allowed to pass, as many now think 
that it was at the time of the Crimean 
war, the last state is worse than the first 

an opinion which these passing days of 
the hesitancy of the Concert and the an- 
guish of Greece, not to speak of the Ar- 
menian outrages, surely endorse. Europe, 
advancing in distant regions, still allows 
to exist in her own side, unexcised, a 
sore that may yet drain her life-blood; 
still leaves in recognized dominion over 
fair regions of great future import a sys- 
tem whose hopelessness of political and 
social improvement the lapse of time 
renders continually more certain — an 
evil augury for the future, if a turning 
tide shall find it unchanged, an outpost 
of barbarism ready for alien occupa- 
tion. 

It is essential to our own good, it is 
yet more essential as part of our duty to 
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the commonwealth of peoples to which 
we racially belong, that we look wit} 
clear, dispassionate, but resolute eyes 
upon the fact that civilizations on differ 
ent planes of material prosperity and 
progress, with different spiritual ideals, 
and with very different political capac 
ties, are fast closing together. It is a con 
dition not unprecedented in the histo: 
of the world. When it befell a great 
united empire, enervated by long years 
of unwarlike habits among its chief citi 
zens, it entailed ruin, but ruin prolonged 
through centuries, thanks to the provi 
sion made beforehand by a great genera] 
and statesman. The Saracenic and Turk 
ish invasions, on the contrary, after gen 
erations of advance, were first checked. 
and then rolled back; for they fell upon 
peoples, disunited indeed by internal 
discords and strife, like the nations of 
Europe to-day, but still nations of wa: 
riors, ready by training and habit to 
strike for their rights, and, if need were, 
to die for them. In the providence of 
God, along with the immense increase of 
prosperity, of physical and meutal Juxu- 
ry, brought by this century, there has 
grown up also that counterpoise stigma 
tized as ‘‘ militarism,” which has convert 
ed Europe into a great camp of soldiers 
prepared for war. The ill-timed cry for 
disarmament, heedless of the menacing 
possibilities of the future, breaks idly 
against a great fact, which finds its suffi 
cient justification in present conditions, 
but which is, above all, an unconscious 
preparation for something as yet noted 
but by few. 
On the side 


of the land, these great 
armies and the blind outward impulse of 
the European peoples are the assurance 
that generations must elapse ere the bar 
riers can be overcome behind which rests 


On 
is no state 


the citadel of Christian civilization. 
the side of the sea there 
charged with weightier responsibilities 
than the United States. In the Carib 
bean, the sensitive resentment by our peo- 
ple of any supposed fresh encroachment 
by another state of the European family 
has been too plainly and too recently 
manifested to admit of dispute. Such an 
attitude of itself demands of us to be 
ready to support it by organized force, 
exactly as the mutual jealousy of states 
within the European Continent impose 
upon them the maintenance of their great 
armies—destined, we believe, in the fu- 


, 
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ture.to fulfil a nobler mission. Where we 
thus exclude others, we accept for our- 
selves the responsibility for that which is 
due to the general family of our civili- 
zation; and the Caribbean Sea, with its 
isthmus, is the nexus where will meet 
the chords binding the East to the West, 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The isthmus, with all that depends 
upon it—its canal and its approaches on 
either hand—will link the eastern side of 
the American continent to the western as 
no net-work of land communications ever 
can. In it the United States has assert- 
ed a special interest. In the present 
she can maintain her claim, and in the 
future perform her duty, only by the cre- 
ation of that sea power upon which pre- 
dominance in the Caribbean must ever 
depend. In short, as the internal jea- 
lousies of Europe, and the purely demo- 
cratic institution of the levée en masse— 
the general enforcement of military train- 
ing—have prepared the way for great na- 
tional armies, whose mission seems yet 
obscure, so the gradual broadening and 
tightening hold upon the sentiment of 
American democracy of that conviction 
loosely characterized as the Monroe doc- 
trine finds its logical, inevitable outcome 
in a great sea power, the correlative, in 
connection with that of Great Britain, of 
those armies which continue to flourish 
under the most popular institutions, de- 
spite the wails of economists and the 
lamentations of who wish peace 
without paying the one price which alone 
has ever ensured peace — readiness for 
war. 

Thus it was, while readiness for war 
lasted, that the Teuton was held back un- 
til he became civilized, humanized, after 
the standard of that age, till the root of 
the matter was in him, sure to bear fruit 
in due season. He was held back by or- 
ganized armed force—by armies. Will 
it be said that that was in a past barbaric 
age? Barbarism, however, is not in more 
or less material prosperity, or even po- 
litical development, but in the inner man, 
in the spiritual ideal; and the material, 
which comes first and has in itself no salt 
of life to save from corruption, must be 
controlled by other material forces, until 
the spiritual can find room and time to 
germinate. We need not fear but that 
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that which appeals to the senses in our 
civilization will be appropriated, even 
though it be necessary to destroy us, if 
disarmed, in order to obtain it. Our own 
civilization less its spiritual element is 
barbarism; and barbarism will be the 
civilization of those who assimilate its 
material progress without imbibing the 
indwelling spirit. 

Let us worship peace, indeed, as the goal 
at which humanity must hope to arrive; 
but let us not fancy that peace is to be 
had as a boy wrenches an unripe fruit 
from a tree. Nor will peace be reached 
by ignoring the conditions that confront 
us, or by exaggerating the charms of quiet, 
of prosperity, of ease, and by contrasting 
these exclusively with the alarms and 
horrors of war. Merely utilitarian argu- 
ments have never convinced nor con- 
verted mankind, and they never will; for 
mankind knows that there is something 
better. Its homage will never be com- 
manded by peace, presented as the tute- 
lary deity of the stock-market. 

Nothing is more ominous for the 
future of our race than that tendency, 
vociferous at present, which refuses to 
recognize in the profession of arms, 
in war, that something which inspired 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Happy Warrior,” which 
soothed the dying hours of Henry Law- 
rence, who framed the ideals of his 
career on the poet's conception, and so 
nobly illustrated it in his self-sacrifice; 
that something which has made the 
soldier to all ages the type of heroism 
and of self-denial. When the religion 
of Christ, of Him who was led as a lamb 
to the slaughter, seeks to raise before 
its followers the image of self-control, 
and of resistance to evil, it is the sol 
dier whom it presents. He Himself, if 
by office King of Peace, is first of all, 
in the essence of His Being, King of 
Righteousness, without which true peace 
cannot be. 

Conflict is the condition of all life, 
material and spiritual; and it is to the 
soldier's experience that the spiritual life 
goes for its most vivid metaphors and its 
loftiest inspirations. Whatever else the 
twentieth century may bring us, it will 
not, from anything now current in the 
thought of the nineteenth, receive a no 


bler ideal. 
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A FLORAL CALENDAR. 
BY GRISWALD DICHTER 


HAIL and farewell, 
Sweet blossom nurtured in the snow, 
That doth compel 
Thy shape with its star-crystals ere they go! 
Thou callest Spring 
Back from the sealéd sepulchre of earth, 
Yet diest witnessing her strange new birth 
When the first robins sing 
O’er broken shell. 
Hail, mayflower! Farewell! 


Hail and farewell, 
Rich rose that greetest Summer with thy lips! 
Thou mayst but tell 
Thy passion to the gossip-bee that dips 
Deep in thy heart, 
When for the Eden where no beauties perish 
A mystic Gardener culls thee, to cherish 
In that forbidden part 
Whence Adam fell. 
Hail, rosebud—and farewell! 


Hail and farewell, 
Prince-prelate of the August wilderness, 
That in the dell, 
With gorgeous scarlet for thy hat and dress, 
Hearest a mass 
Said for the soul of Summer by the birds, 
Too proud to bend thy head at sacred words, 
And signless letting pass 
The monstrance bell! 
Hail, cardinal! Farewell! 


Hail and farewell, 
Gold-truncheon’d marshal of the red array! 
Thou canst not quell 

The rout of leaves along the autumn way 
That erst wore green. 
Their squadrons fly before November's van; 
The victor wraps them all in shrouds of tan 
In dingle and in dene, 
On field and fell. 
Hail, golden-rod! Farewell! 


Hail and farewell, 
All blessed saints of floral calendar! 
Now in the cell 
And catacomb of bitter days ye are, 
But pagan frost 
Of persecution shall not long prevail. 
Winter and Death are Knights who bring the grail 
That we need last and most, 
Sleep’s quick’ning spell. 
Hail, flowers—and farewell! 
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PART 
IX. 

TI\HE session drew to a close. Several 
| times Anne met Stallard in the street 
and he spoke merely, lifting his hat now, 
and passed on. She had asked him once 
if he expected to come back the follow- 
ing year. His answer was that he didn’t 
know; he would come if he were sent; 
but that he did not mean to turn his 
hand over for a renomination. Con- 
sidering the extraordinary coincidence 
of their lives, the extraordinary disclos- 
ure which linked the present with the 
past, and the possible fact that in a few 
weeks he might see her for the last time, 
his course now was inexplicable. He kept 
to his seclusion rigidly. She could not 
believe that his interest in her was imper- 
sonal, that he regarded her as a spiritual 
embodiment of certain conditions that 
were denied him at birth, that he wanted 
to attain, and which he believed were be- 
yond him altogether. It was only after 
much thought that the truth flashed and 
seared her to the heart. He saw the gulf 
between them. He believed she thought 
it impassable, and with his strong sense 
and sure insight he, too, saw that it was. 
He was too proud to make an effort to 
bridge the gulf; too loyal to his own 
people to cross it alone, if he could. He 
would walk with them on his own side; 
and with this resolution he must do as he 
was doing. She liked his pride, and, for 
that reason, the hard conditions on which 
he must uphold it wrung her the more 
with pity. 

Marshall, too, she rarely saw, and she 
knew the reason. He had not been to 
the Mansion since the night she and Stal- 
lard met him at the bridge. What she 
heard of the two in the House kept her 
continually uneasy. No matter came up 
there in which Stallard and Marshall did 
not antagonize each other, and Marshall 
said sharp things which, from Stallard’s 
lips, Anne knew, would bring about trou- 
ble. 

To many Marshall’s bitterness seemed 
unreasonable, and perhaps there was but 
one other person than Colton who so 
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much as suspected that his hostility was 
not altogether political. That was Kath- 
erine Craig. She saw the inner play of 
his mind, of which Marshall himself was 
hardly conscious, and she sensibly kept it 
to herself. Hitherto, Marshall had met 
his rivals chivalrously, as he would have 
met them man to man in any conflict, 
as he would have met Stallard had the 
mountaineer been a gentleman. He al- 
ways said that he had never known jea- 
lousy—that a common admiration was to 
him a link of sympathy rather than a 
cause of hate. To his rivals, then, he was 
especially courteous, and a foreign lover 
got from nd one a more hospitable wel- 
come than from Marshall. With Stallard 
it was different. The mountaineer had 
shown himself a boor by exposing lis 
enmity before ladies and in a drawing- 
room. War was declared between the 
two before he had even looked upon Stal- 
lard as a possible rival. Not that he seri 
ously saw him in that light yet. Still, he 
was far too keen not to feel the hold the 
mountaineer had. It vexed him with 
Anne, to whom he dared not open his lips, 
and it gave a surprising force to his feel- 
ing against Stallard. The mountaineer 
had power as an orator. One thing ap- 
pealed to the girl more—political honor 
—and that, he knew, Anne believed the 
mountaineer irresistibly bound to achieve. 
These would win her admiration, her in- 
terest, her respect. That much Stallard 
already had—yes, he confessed quickly, 
and more. The mountaineer was, in her 
eyes, a man with a people behind him; a 
people who had drifted back towards bar- 
barism through no fault of their own. 
They were kindred in distress. His mis 
sion was to aid, to uplift. Moreover, he 
was new to her in all ways, and he had 
not dropped, like the others, at once to her 
feet. He counted that these could neve: 
win Stallard more than deep interest, deep 
friendship perhaps. The idea of love 
would be as repugnant to her, he believed, 
as it was to him. Intellectually, she was 
quite democratic, and she avowed democ- 
racy, but in her exactions and deepest feel- 
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ings she was an aristocrat to her heart's 
core. Thus far Marshall could go; thus 
far he went. But how Stallard’s personal 
history, his early upward flight, his frank 
facing of the facts of his birth, his just 
bitterness that fate should draw the dead- 
line for one man who wanted to cross it 
and suffer another to be born on the other 
side and care nothing for the advantage, 
how the secret inner sorrow that his bro- 
ther had put upon him stirred her pas- 
sionate pity —of all that he knew no- 
thing, or he might have been uneasy in- 
deed. 

Anne found herself in a curious maze. 
This brother of Stallard’s was, of course, 
Buck, the young trusty; that was doubt- 
less what he had yet to tell her. Crim- 
inals, after conviction, were sent to the 
penitentiary from all parts of the State; 
she knew that, but she did not know that 
moonshiners were not; and in some way 
she had come to believe that the young 
trusty’s crime was ‘‘ moonshining,” which 
she had come to regard, through Buck’s 
testimony and Colton’s strictures on the 
revenue service, with much tolerance and 
a good deal of sympathy. She had quite 
accustomed herself to thinking of him 
as the victim of circumstance and of a 
misdemeanor that was not in itself crim- 
inal. Thinking that, she had allowed her 
interest in him to deepen unreservedly, 
and had suffered him much liberty of 
speech. Now Stallard had hinted at 
something in his brother as dark as crime 
could be, and she was unsmiling the next 
time Buck came to work, but full of pity, 
as she watched him under a newspaper 
with which she shaded her eyes from the 
sun. Was it possible that this bright- 
faced lad, with his careless laughter and 
his easy chatter, had human blood on his 
hands? 

‘*Hit’s this way, Miz Anne,” he was 
‘*Qne o’ them wars jus’ knocks 
the fun out’n everthing. Somebody gives 
a party. Thar’s Keatons thar, an’ thar’s 
Stallards thar. Purty soon thar’s a row, 
an’ the party is busted up. Folks is 
afeerd now to have parties. Sometimes 
a Stallard and a Keaton is a-courtin’ the 
same gal, an’ sometimes they both goes 
to see her the same night. Commonly 
they makes the gal say which one she 
likes best, an’ t’other one takes his foot in 
his hand an’ lights fer home; but I know- 
ed a case once whar the gal said she jus’ 
didn’t plumb know which.” 
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The boy was wily as a fox; he stopped 
there. Something was wrong that mom 
ing—he saw it in Anne's face—and 
was trying to get her interested. 

‘““What happened then?” she asked 
partly because she wanted to know, part 
ly because he was waiting for the ques 
tion. 

‘Well, they jus’ stepped out’n doors 
an’ fit. An’ when Jim Stallard was ; 
gittin’ the best o’ Tom Keaton, the gal cits 
to cryin’; an’ when Jim gits him dow) 
she runs up an’ pulls Jim off by his ha’: 
an’ Jim says the next time he fights fe) 
a gal he wants to be the feller what's 
licked.” 

The girl laughed, when she felt close | 
tears. Once she thought of asking hin 
outright if he were a brother to Boon: 
Stallard; but it was no longer possible 
when the mountaineer wanted her to 
know, he would himself tell; and Amn 
went in-doors, much troubled. 

That day, to her distress, all her doubt 
was dissolved. 

In the afternoon she took some friend 
of her father through the prison. Pass 
ing through the dust cloud of a room i1 
which prisoners were making laths, he 
eyes caught the face and shape of a con 
vict who was running a thin plank 
through one of the circular saws. The 
jaw of the face was square and strong 
the cheek toward her was sunken as 
though bya bullet or a knife thrust; and 
while she looked at him the man, as 
though to answer her gaze, lifted his 
dusty brows, and the cold evil eyes under 
them met hers and, dropping at once 
back to his work, left her shuddering 
Almost unconsciously she touched the 
warden’s arm. 

‘* Who is that man?” 

The convict fell into a violent fit of 
coughing as she spoke, and when the 
warden turned, Buck the trusty was nod- 
ding brightly to her, side by side with the 
man she meant. 

‘*Oh, his name's Stallard—from down 
in the mountains—one of those feuds— 
murder. He's a pretty bad fellow; ev- 
erybody asks about him. He's got a 
brother in the Legislature,” he added to 
another of the party; but Anne heard him, 
and was sunk in such sudden wretched- 
ness that she did not repeat her question. 
She felt her pity deepening for Stallard 
as she walked home, and when she went 
to her room that night she was seeking 
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palliation for the young trusty. It was 
hard to believe that he was evil in soul— 
he was $0 light-hearted, open, frank, and 
humorously curious. She found herself 
going back to the time when men exacted 
. blood penalty for a slain kinsman. She 
recalled the boy’s words: 

‘* S’posin’ somebody was to shoot down 
your brother, an’ the law wouldn't tech 
him—not couldn’t now, mind ye — 
wouldr’t. .What would you do? What 
vould any feller do?” 

Then she faced the question, what, 
under such circumstances, would her own 
father do? She would learn the details 
before she judged the boy. No, she must 
not do even that; Stallard would tell her 
these when he wanted her toknow. No; 
The thread was snapped there. 
Why was she trying to defend this boy? 
For his own sake, or through her pity of 
Stallard? Had the lad appealed to her 
on his own account? Yes, but, ah!—and 
just there the white hands slipped from 
the bright hair they had been loosening, 
and Anne sank into a chair by the win- 
dow, looking out with startled eyes into 
the June night. When she went to bed, 
she lay there sleepless and a little fright- 
ened. She could not put one image out- 
side her vision; now and then, in her 
half-conscious dreams, the young trusty 
would displace it; now and then, Mar- 
shall; oftenest of the three, the convict 
with the sunken cheek; but it always 
swung back before her closed eyes in the 
darkness, fixed, calm, inscrutable — the 
face of Stallard the mountaineer. 


} 
sne— 


X. 


She did not go down to breakfast next 


morning. She staid abed, and early in 
the afternoon Katherine Craig came with 
disturbing news. Down in the moun- 
tains, Colton had told her, Mace Keaton 
was at his deviltry again. He had elect- 
ed himself sheriff, and had suffered a 
Stallard to be shot down within sight of 
him and had not raised his hand. Both 
parties were once more armed and organ- 
ized, and the Keatons had taken to ‘* the 
brush.” The judge who had gone to 
the county -seat to hold court had been 
driven from town. Any day there might 
be a general conflict. 

Elsewhere, Katherine had heard more. 
Marshall meant to bring up that day his 
old bill to disrupt the county. He would 
be bitter; and lately Stallard’s patience. 
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it was said, was being worn to an edge. 
Trouble was feared. 

About that time, in the house, Mar- 
shall was rising to his feet. He repeated 
all he had said and more—sneeringly. 
He addressed himself straight to the gen- 
tleman from Roland. Could he denysuch 
and such, andsuch and such? And Stallard 
had to sit through it all, white and silent, 
for Marshall, drinking as he was, took 
care to state only facts. Still, the spirit 
of his talk was vindictive. It looked as 
though he wanted to bring about a mor- 
tal quarrel, and Colton, who was watch- 
ing the mountaineer’s face, believed it 
was going to come. The ticking of the 
big clock could be heard when the moun- 
taineer rose, but there was no answering 
invective. Not once did Stallard’s tone 
rise above the level of quiet conversation. 
He was pale and his eyes were bright, 
but in no other way did he show unusual 
emotion. The facts were as the gentle- 
man had stated. He had said much; he 
had implied a good deal that was irrele- 
vant and unnecessary, It was not the 
place where those things should be said, 
discussed, or answered. The gentleman 
seemed to hold him personally responsible 
for the lawlessness of his people. Very 
well, he would accept and bear the re- 
sponsibility, and he pledged that body 
that he personally would see that law and 
order in the end prevailed. 

The pressure of affairs—for the term 
was growing short—and Marshall's man- 
ner and condition were already seriously 
against his bill; Stallard’s temperate 
words defeated it, and Marshall's face, 
flushed as it was, paled a little. He was 
standing in the lobby when Colton came 
out, and a friend had him by the arm 
and was trying to lead him away. He 
tried to break loose when Stallard ap- 
peared, and Colton saw the mountaineer’s 
mouth tighten and a dangerous light leap 
from his eyes as he stopped still and 
waited. Another friend caught Mar- 
shall’s arm, and Stallard walked on as 
though he had seen nothing. But he 
went on with a quickening step over the 
bridge, and he walked the hills till dark. 
The animal in him that he had been 
slowly netting with such care was strain- 
ing at its cords now. It is never secure- 
ly bound in a nature as close to earth as 
Stallard’s was; and nothing will make it 
restive like the kindly eyes and voice of 
a woman anda rival claim for them. It 
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had turned with leaping fury in Stallard 
and made him primeval again. Marshall 
was not fooling him. He knew the true 
reason for the bitter hostility of that day. 
Marshall feared him without, as well as 
within, the legislative chamber. The 
mountaineer had no traditions of chiv- 
alry to hold him in check; and he went 
on stripping himself, stripping Marshall, 
until soul to soul the two faced in a mor- 
tal fight for mastery. And could Anne 
have seen his face when the moon rose 
on it out in the fields, she would have 
heard her heart beat. Had Marshall been 
face to face with him in fact as he was in 
mind, the mountaineer would have killed 
him, and gone striding on through the 
fragrant dusk an exultant savage. 

It was late when he got back, but the 
strain of his heart and his brain was 
eased; and the firm structure that a 
strong soul builds on religion first, and 
then on a love of law that is born of a 
love of people who are in need of re- 
straint, was firm within him again. He 
got to his room and to his books with the 
tempest in him calm, and the old, old 
resolution freshly made to run his course, 
as he had started, to the end. 

He had a hard time with his law that 
night. Things were always passing be- 
tween his eyes and the page that blurred 
the print; and he was glad when the hour 
came for the walk that was a nightly 
custom with him after his task was done. 
Not that he needed exercise that night; 
but the walk always took him past Anne 
Bruce’s house, and it was for that sole 
reason that he went now. There was a 
dim light in the hallway, but the parlor 
was dark, and so was Anne’s room, which 
he had come to know from seeing her 
at her window, half screened by maple 
leaves. As he passed the rear of the ho- 
tel, music started through the open win- 
dows above him, and he remembered that 
the last hop of the season was going on 
that night. Anne was doubtless there 
—and Marshall. Farther up the street an 
unusual clinking of glasses came from 
behind a pair of green shutters, and there 
was an unusual stir on the portico and in 
the hallway of the hotel. At the top of 
the steps stood Colton in evening dress, 
mopping his face with a handkerchief. 
Stallard had declined to go that morning 
when Colton urged him, but he let him- 
self be dragged up stairs now to the door 
of the ball-room, and there he halted and 
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stood—a grave, unsmiling statue—looking 
on. He had never seen waltzing before. 
and while he watched, his mind was on 
a dance at home—a log cabin, a fiddle 
and a banjo, a puncheon floor, and me: 
in jeans and cowhide boots swinging 
girls in linsey under low, blackened raf 
ters and through the wavering light of a 
tallow dip. And the prompting: ‘‘ Balance 
all! Swing yer pardners! Cage the bird! 
Grand right an’ wrong! Fust lady to 
the right—cheat an’ swing.” Whata con- 
trast! Katherine smiled at him as she 
whirled past, and, through the dancers, 
he saw Anne at the other end of the room, 
and near her Marshall, dark, grave, and 
faultless in dress and bearing. Already 
she was gathering up her wraps, and 
when the dance was over she was moy 
ing on Marshall’s arm towards the door 
She was going home, and Staliard shrank 
back that she might not see him. As she 
passed he saw that she was biting her lip 
under a forced smile, and Marshall was 
frowning darkly. Something was wrong 
between the two, and it pleased him say 
agely. 

He did not wait long after they were 
gone; the brilliant scene thrust him far 
ther and farther from Anne. Even to his 
eyes she was marked from every other 
woman in the room by her simple pres- 
ence, which seemed out of keeping with 
the rush and whirl of the place. And if 
she were out of place in these lights, with 
this music, among these dainty things in 
white, how would she seem at home? 
The thought stung him as he turned 
away; it added to his store of bitterness, 
but it helped make his purpose firm. 

The Mansion was only two blocks dis- 
tant, and straight on Stallard’s way home. 
The door opened just as he was passing 
by on the other side of the street, and 
having stopped unconsciously in the thick 
shadow of a maple, he feared to move on. 
Marshall came out with his hat in his 
hand and Anne stood in the door. It was 
after midnight and the street was still. 
Marshall turned and began talking in 
a low tone and rapidly. Anne leaned 
in the doorway with her hands behind 
her. Her attitude was indifferent and 
her face looked hard. She made no an- 
swer as Marshall moved down the steps, 
and for the second time that day an ex- 
ultant fire ran through him. She stood 
a little while just as Marshall had left 
her, and then she came to the edge of the 








porch, looking across through the dark- 
ness where he was hungrily watching 
her. Her eyes seemed almost to be on 
him as he stood uneasy and noiseless, 
but she turned and closed the door. He 
saw the light in the drawing-room and 
in the hall go out, and a moment later, 
another appear upstairs; then her face 
through the leaves at the window, and 
one hand reaching up for the curtain; 
and he staid on, just to see her shadow 
pass now and then, till the room was dark. 
He started fgr his room then, little reck- 
oning how the girl lay looking with sleep- 
less eyes into the darkness above her, 
mystified, perplexed, distressed. It was 
the first time Marshall had been to the 
Mansion for a long while, and they had 
had the worst of their many quarrels. 
She had heard of the trouble in the House 
fully, and her sympathies sided resistless- 
ly with Stallard. Marshall was wrong, 
she tried to argue; it was a matter of 
justice, she said—as though justice guided 
a woman’s sympathies, she thought, be- 
fore the words had quite left her lips. 
Still she had spoken as though Stallard 
were a stranger to both, and Marshall 
with one reckless word had made the mat- 
ter personal. Then was she very plain 
with him. She rarely tried to hide the 
truth, even when there was no need for 
it to be known; for she was fearless of 
criticism, and especially, just now, of his 
—for she thought him bitter and un- 
just. So in her defence of the moun- 
taineer, she indirectly laid bare her inter- 
est in him, and Marshall was startled. 
She feared that in the heat of the mo- 
ment she had put that interest too strong; 
then she herself was startled to realize 
how little she had fallen short of the 
truth. 

A revolution took place that night. 
Grown reckless at last, Anne faced fact 
after fact, extraordinary as each was, and 
finally went to troubled sleep, ceasing to 
question. 





XI. 

It was well for the three that the ses- 
sion came toaquickend. Marshall went 
to his farm; Stallard to the mountains; 
Anne staid on at the capital; the sum- 
mer came and gave the three time to 
think. 

Anne saw the leaves grow full, the hills 
round with beauty, and the flowers go. 
When the trees got dusty and the hot 
days came, she too went home. She saw 
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nothing of Marshall, she heard nothing, 
and she was not surprised; for she knew 
his moods and his ways, she thought, be- 
yond the chance of error. Nobody saw 
Marshall those days. He staid at home, 
passing his own test of fire. Anne had 
cut his pride to the quick. The moun- 
taineer had started with nothing, and had 
accomplished all that human effort could, 
while he had started with everything, 
and had done only what his birth and 
station had driven him to do. That was 
the blunt burden of the contrast that he 
had drawn on himself from Anne. In 
other and plainer words, he was little more 
than a machine, run by the momentum 
of forces that were prenatal. He de- 
served little credit for what he had done, 
and great censure for not having done 
more. That was the final courageous in- 
terpretation he gave her words, and it 
was not long before his self-searching 
honesty began to tell him that it was all 
true. His humiliation was bitter, but his 
hurt pride was turned into a power for 
good, and started a change in him that 
nothing else had ever been able to effect; 
for it forged and edged a purpose—started 
him on a course of grim self-denial and 
turned him to work. 

A century back new life was put into 
the lazy Virginia blood that fought its 
way over the Cumberland and along the 
Wilderness Road to the interior; it need- 
ed only antagonism then to give it new 
strength, and the vigor of that pioneer 
effort is far from spent. It is the bed- 
rock of the Kentuckian’s character to- 
day, and a shaft sunk through his easy 
good-humor rarely fails to rest on it at 
last. That far down the differences be- 
tween Marshall and Stallard practically 
ceased; down there they would meet as 
granite meets granite, when a great test 
should come. 

Now, thanks to the guidance, since, of 
an unseen Hand, the mountaineer must 
fight away from the earth as Marshall 
must fight back to it; and the love of the 
same woman was the motive power that 
led them opposite ways. They were long 
days that summer, and days of gain to 
both, but the Hand still bore with unequal 
weight on the mountaineer. Marshall 
saw his blue-grass stripped and _ stored, 
the grain harvested, the corn turn yellow 
for the knife. With the first crisp touch 
of frost he was busy in the hemp-fields. 
Then came the brooding days of autumn, 
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the gentle pensive haze of Indian summer, 
and the drowsy rest of nature filled his 
mother’s heart and brought to Marshall’s 
turbulent spirit an unguessed measure of 
peace. 

Not a word came from the mountaineer. 
His mountains had swallowed him, as they 
swallow everything that passes their blue 
summits. Once Anne saw ina newspaper 
that the leaders in the Keaton - Stallard 
feud had met, shaken hands, and signed 
a truce; and that Boone Stallard had 
brought the reconciliation about. It was 
the one fact she heard of him through 
the autumn, and she thought of him a 
good. deal; for she was living alone; 
she had much time for speculations 
and dreams; and, moreover, the way of 
chance is strange. Had Stallard been an 
acute student of woman’s nature, had he 
put a life-long study on Anne Bruce’s 
brain and heart, and then have deliber- 
ately chosen the way to reach both, it is 
doubtful whether he could have picked a 
better part or have played it with better 
skill. To show his secret with every act 
and look, and bit once—and barely then 
—with a spoken word; to trouble her 
with no exactions; to give all, in a word, 
and ask nothing; to be strong—so strong 
as to make her feel, with a vague dissatis- 
faction, that there was in him something 
stronger even than his love for her, and 
then to pass out of her life as silently as 
he came into it—to pass on and out of 
life altogether for aught she knew—there 
was hardly a detail left undone. For she 
read, later, that the truce was broken once 
more; she saw Buck Stallard’s name 
among the prisoners whose time was 
done, and that surprised her and gave her 
great relief; that his crime was complici- 
ty in a feud—not murder—and that per- 
plexed her and made her wonder. Then 
came news of a fight in which Buck had 
taken part and two Stallards were killed. 
One of them might have been Boone. 
Any other than he would have sent her 
word, if he were alive. Silence in another 
man would have been inexplicable ; it 
meant nothing in Stallard. He had 
never so much as said he was coming 
back. He had said, indeed, that he would 
not turn over his hand for the chance to 
return. He had said that—and yet he 
loved her; he had loved no other; his 
love, born years ago with a look, had suf- 
fered no change, no displacement —all 
this he had given her to understand as 


plainly as he could have put it into 
words. She would have smiled at such 
a tale in another man. She hardly won 
dered at it in Stallard; she simply thought 
it strange that fate had made it so. Now 
he was gone—gone for good, as far as 
she knew. It would have been beyond 
reason in another man; it meant nothing 
in an inscrutable enigma like him. He 
was dead, even, as far as she knew; he 
might be and she not know; for once she 
had gone so far as to write Colton, who 
too had heard not a word. So, day by 
day, wondering, fearing, thinking-—more 
than was good for her, good as it all was 
for Stallard’s place in her heart — Anne 
had to wait and be patient till Christmas 
should come and the new year, when the 
session would open again. Then she 
would know, and not till then. 

One thing only was there for her to 
know, that summer, that would have dis- 
tressed her less than news of his death, 
and that was the storm and stress of his 
life. He had told Anne the truth. He 
had gone home with the resolution not to 
lift hand or foot to secure his nomina- 
tion. Apparently no move was necessary ; 
for, by the terms of the truce, Mace Kea- 
ton had left the mountains for a year to 
give the heated blood of both factions time 
to cool; and without Mace there was no 
man to oppose him. So Boone Stallard 
gathered his mother’s thin corn in peace, 
as did other Stallards and Keatons their 
corn ; and it was the first summer in many 
years that many of either name had 
worked in the fields without a rifle close 
at hand and the fear of an enemy lurk- 
ing near in ambush. It was a time of in- 
ner tumult to the mountaineer. It was 
an old story retold now--his coming back 
home, his revulsion from its narrow life, 
the rough talk of his friends in the pres- 
ence of their daughters and wives, the 
rustic uncouthness of the young women, 
the painful pity that attacked him when 
he newly realized the hard lot of his mo- 
ther and sister, whose unconsciousness 
made the pathos of it the more piteous; 
to know how helpless he was to aid them 
in more than the simple needs of exist- 
ence; how beyond him to broaden or up- 
lift them, so crystallized were they in the 
way of life that had been moulded for 
them so long. Contrast--it was all bit- 
ter, hopeless contrast, when he saw his 
mother in the cabin at night with her 
pipe; his sister with hers now; the 
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neighbors drifting in with hats on and 
baréfooted sometimes—men and wo- 
men; the talk—it struck him now 
with ludicrous inconsistency — of homi- 
cide and the Bible, the last killing and 
the doctrine of original sin—from the 
same lips, with hardly a breath to bridge 
the chasm between. Even in those days 
a sullen rebellion against the chains of 
birth would break loose within him; and 
now, with Anne’s face always looking 
from water, mist, and moonlight, the re- 
bellion was fierce; and half-crazed some- 
times, he would start up the mountain, 
after his work was done, and climb until 
there was no leaf between him and the 
stars. There he would have it out with 
his own soul, and with the wide heaven 
that had put him where he was and did 
not chain him there. But his strong c6ur- 
age upheld him even when he was deep- 
est sunk in helplessness, and he would go 
down under cover of darkness to look at 
the old, patient, unembittered face of his 
mother, and sometimes he would go to bed 
with a half-born resolution, since he was 
cast there, to stay there and share their 
fate, and not try to breathe an air that 
was thin for him and would stifle them. 
Then would it come over him, with an 


awful sense of desolation, how unspeaka- 
bly absurd were the high-wrought dreams 
that every thought of Anne once brought 


him. Where was the place for her? For 
the delicately nurtured, exquisitely dress- 
ed, fastidious girl who, with all the favor 
she had shown him, yet seemed as distant 
from the rough background that lay close 
behind his life as though her home were 
the clouds and his the earth forever. But 
it was his second seif that spoke in this 
way—the self that was born of contact 
with civilization; for whether it be the 
pride of independence or the complacence 
of isolation, the mountaineer, recognizing 
no social chasm, believes deep down in 
his heart that he is the peer of any and 
the inferior of none. Even with Stallard 
this feeling was not dead, and with him, 
in the end, little that was antagonism 
counted for more than the weight of a 
straw when into one cup all his doubts, 
speculations, and purposes were strained 
at last—the cup of fatalism, from which 
he had drunk deep at birth, in his rear- 
ing, from the grim mountains that had 
cradled him—the draught that gave him 
his strength and drove him forward when, 
without it, he would have shrunk back 
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and would have passed from the earth to 
count for little more on the stage of action 
than the daily shadow of Black Rock to 
and fro across the Cumberland. What is 
to be will be. He was not to blame that 
his ways were not the ways of his people; 
his aspirations were not his own—where 
they came from, God only knew. He had 
not striven to gain Anne Bruce's favor. 
He had not asked to take another place 
than the place to which he was born. He 
had asked nothing of enemy or friend; he 
had nothing to ask now. Fate had put 
him where he was; fate might take him 
out; very well,he would go. And whether 
he went or staid, he would do his duty 
just the same. Such was his final thought; 
and no man ever watched for the gleam 
that flashes from within as Boone Stal- 
lard hearkened to the inner voice that had 
but to whisper to be obeyed. The people 
wanted him to go back to the capital; 
very well, he would go back. That was 
what he told the Stallards at the court- 
house one Saturday afternoon, and when 
he started for home his brain swam with 
the thought of what must come. Respon- 
sibility had ceased for him—it was fate 
pointing the way beyond where he had 
dared to go. There was no turning back, 
then, when a little later came the crisis in 
his mountain life. Mace Keaton appeared 
one morning against the express terms of 
the truce —drunk and defiant. More, a 
little later he announced himself as a 
candidate to oppose Boone Stallard; more 
still, day by day the startling rumor that 
the Keatons meant to uphold his return 
and support his claim crystallized into 
certain fact. There was no doubt that 
Mace Keaton was acting from bitter per- 
sonal hatred of Boone, and the Stallard 
leaders watched the latter closely and 
with fear. Always he had steered his 
course clear of the bloody run of feudal 
feeling. His acceptance of the nomina- 
tion meant open enmity to the Keatons, 
open arrayal with them; it would make 
him the Stallard leader for the years to 
come. And they knew that he knew the 
penalty of hischoice. Apparently he took 
no time to make up his mind. Straight 
and clear came his answer at once. He 
would run: they wanted him; Mace Kea- 
ton had violated the bond; so had his 
friends; the one had no right there; his 
friends no right to stand by him when he 
was plainly in the wrong. 

It was a jubilee for the Stallards—this 
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dictum. And all @t once the burden of 
leadership, the responsibility of it and the 
terrible risk, were shifted in a day from 
shoulders that had long borne them to 
shoulders that had been well trained by 
other burdens to take on more—if more 
had to be borne. The truce not to take up 
arms held; and the Keatons felt honor 
bound to hold the more rigidly to it in 
other particulars, having so grossly vio- 
lated it in one. So the conflict began 
peaceably enough. But the convention 
was to come, and nobody had a doubt as 
to what that would bring to pass. Boone 
Stallard was in the feud at last. 


XII. 


Christmas passed and the time was 
nigh. The House was open; new mat- 
ting had been laid; there were divans in 
the lobbies; the cloak-rooms and the li- 
brary were fresh and clean and the flags 
were newly furled. In the Lower House 
a good-looking mulatto was tacking to 
the desks cards that bore the members’ 
names. A portrait of Washington hung 
above the dingy gold eagle on the Speak- 
er’s chair. To his right Daniel Boone sat 
on a log in a sylvan bower, cocking his 
rifle— with a vista, cut by the artist, 
through thick woods to the placid Ohio. 
To the left was Lafayette, hat in hand, 
and strolling near a cliff that his preoc- 
cupation made perilous. Each picture 
was ticketed, perhaps to save unwary rus- 
tics the mortification that the memories 
of innocent questions would later bring. 
A few old members were writing in their 
seats. A pompous new one was walking 
around his desk, looking at his own name 
openly once, then furtively again and 
again. 

Passing the Senate door, one saw the 
tall portrait of the great commoner, his 
face smiling but imperious. Visitors were 
coming up and going down the oval stone 
stairway. Out on the steps was a ‘*‘ lady 
candidate” for librarian, with an imita- 
tion seal-skin thrown back and a bunch 
of carnations at her breast—smiling up 
into the flattered eyes of a very old states- 
man. Pushing a wheelbarrow towards 
the old iron gate, was a trusty in stripes 
—a sullen fellow with a heavy jaw and a 
disfigured face. Over in the gray hotel 
of Kentucky marble, a crowd of tobacco- 
chewing politicians were wrangling about 
the Speakership for the coming term. The 
parlor was full of their wives and chil- 
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dren. Outside the day was clear, cloud 
less, brilliant, and warm, though along 
the road the moss was sprinkled with 
snow, and the hollows in the black hay 
stacks out in the brown fields were plump 
and white. Out there the hazels were 
bending, like the trees from the west. 
bent by the wind that blows ever from 
the sun. The far distance was hazy. 
dreamlike, reminiscent, and the mood of 
the horizon caught Anne when she turned 
with Katherine, on the hill, to look at the 
yellow western light, and held her while 
she walked back to the smoky town. 
Marshall was back; so was Stallard. No 
opponent dared to face Marshall in his 
own party, and the conflict in his county 
of rock-ribbed Democracy was always, for 
the other side, a matter merely of form. 
So far there had never been any need for 
him to take a thought for his political 
morrow, and, as usual, he staid quietly 
at home, and passed, as usual, into his 
honors without opposition. 

It was Colton who had told her about 
Stallard. He had got the story from 
Jack Mockaby, a mountain member who 
had been at the convention in Roland. 
Stallard stormed through the little court- 
house like a mad lion, shaking his finger 
in Mace Keaton’s face, defying him and 
his clan; and the magnificent audacity 
of the performance so dazed his adver- 
saries that they finally led Keaton from 
the court-house and left the nomination 
to Stallard, at the cost of a lifetime of 
peace, at the cost some day of his life, 
maybe. He was openly the leader of the 
Stallards now. Pistols were drawn that 
day after the Keatons came out from the 
spell of Stallard’s cyclonic oratory, and it 
was all but necessary for Boone to take 
up a gun for the first time in his life, 
against his fellow-man. At the last mo- 
ment, Stallard had even been in doubt 
about leaving home for the capital, ques- 
tioning whether his duty were at one place 
or the other. Any day he might need to 
go back to a mortal conflict; and then, in 
the words of the mountain member which 
were familiar in Anne’s memory, “ thar’d 
be Billy-hell to pay when he did.” Mar- 
shall knew all this. Already it was plain 
that he and Stallard would be contestants 
for the Speakership. The old fight for 
disruption would surely come up again, 
and before Anne’s eyes was nowhere the 
light of peace. It was a strange wrench 
from the placid run of her own life to 
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have her sympathies drawn into such a 
current of medizval barbarism. There 
had been a great deal in th. papers about 
the feud: about the people who took part 
in it; the method of warfare—ambushing 
from behind trees, lying in wait along 
the road-side, calling men to their own 
doors and shooting them down; worse 
still, cowards who had a little money 
paying assassins a petty sum to do their 
loody work. Usually, it was said, one 
faction of the two rarely resorted to 
these means, and in this feud the Stal- 
lards had kept aloof from such hideous 
practices. That helped check Anne’s 
growing horror, but it was incredible 
barbarism, and when she went back to 
the Mansion there appeared, as if to 
clinch the truth of what she had read, 
the only figure she had ever seen that 
might embody such evil. The warden 
would send over another trusty to take 
young Buck’s place, her father said, and 
next morning she saw at the gate the sin- 
ister face of the convict with the sunken 
cheek, and Anne was transfixed. He, too, 
was a mountaineer. Stallard was one 
possibility of that life; here was another. 
She had the man told that there was no- 
thing for him to do; and it was on her 


lips to ask her father then and there just 
what young Buck had done, but he» deli- 
cate honor forbade. That, Stallard was go- 


ing to tell her. Why did he not wrench 
loose wholly from such a life and from 
such people? she asked herself passion- 
ately. Already he had answered the ques- 
tion: without cowardice and disloyalty 
he could not. It was not till then 
that she fully realized the mountaineer’s 
strange predicament: his duty lay where 
he was; and if he could shake himself 
free, what then? . The instincts that go 
with birth, the traits of character that 
grow with the training of childhood, the 
graces and culture that come with later 
associations, could never be his. With- 
out them he would always be at a con- 
scious disadvantage, and his pride would 
allow him no peace. Moreover, for those 
reasons and one other not yet known, he 
could not open his lips to her. In other 
self-made men she had noticed a lurking 
hatred of the born gentleman, a bitter 
jealousy of him, a contemptuous dispar- 
agement of his high claims and exac- 
tions. There was nothing of this in Stal- 
lard; his bitterness was that he had not 
had the chance to be and to become all 
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that was possible for a man. He was 
doing his best to make good what had 
been denied him; he would always do 
that. But meanwhile he was as helpless 
in the web of circumstance as a fly in a 
spider's toils; and it was his own strength 
that bound him. 

Stallard had not come to see her; she 
did not know that he would come, even 
if he were not so busy, if the stress of af- 
fairs were not so great. Both the men 
she had seen but once. She was stand- 
ing on the steps of the Mansion when 
Marshall appeared on the other side of 
the street. She expected him to lift his 
hat and pass on; but to her surprise he 
had come across and shaken hands with 
fine control, and had asked that he might 
have a long talk with her soon. The 
days of thought and settled purpose had 
wrought their story that summer in his 
face, which was brown, ruddy, and firm. 
Some change had taken place in him 
which made her wonder; and some 
change had come over Stallard. Him 
she had seen from the drawing-room win- 
dow. He, too, was passing by in deep 
thought; and the sight of his face choked 
her—so lean and worn was it. It had a 
hunted and wary look—Colton had spo- 
ken to her of that—the look of a man 
ever at high tension, on copstant guard 
against an enemy, on guard for his life. 

To everybody the change in both was 
quickly apparent. Marshall had come 
back with the.purpose of being consid- 
erate, temperate, and just. Stallard’s ti- 
midity was gone. He had taken on a 
new front; he was aggressive at the start; 
and Marshall, to his surprise and vexa- 
tion, found himself where he had always 
held Stallard—on the defensive. On the 
morning of the first day in the caucus, 
to decide certain preliminary matters, 
Marshall's hot temper flared up, and there 
was a lightning cross-fire between the two 
men. It was as plain as noonday thata 
clash would come. Marshall had become 
a little unpopular; his haughtiness of- 
fended some and his wealth others; some 
were jealous of him. These, with the 
following upon which Stallard could 
count, were enough to make the contest 
of grave doubt to Marshall's friends, and 
the situation did not help Marshall, who 
brooked rivalry with great difficulty. 

It was an old tale for that day, and 
one not impossible now. At first Stal- 
lard declined to arm himself, though 
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Mockaby told him to his face that he was 
a fool to go unarmed. Neither meant to 
make an attack; both believed an attack 
possible; both used the plea of self-de- 
fence; and when, at the afternoon ses- 
sion, the lie all but passed, each man 
went armed the next day, and the close 
friends of each were in an unrest of ex- 
pectancy. And on that day Anne's life 
began to be a melodrama which she 
would have ridiculed had it passed before 
her on the stage. At noon she heard 
that trouble was likely, and her father 
told her that ladies would not be allowed 
to enter the house that afternoon. So 
she staid at home and, as women must, 
lay in a dark room with dry eyes and no- 
thing to do but fear and think. 

Meanwhile Marshall had spoken once, 
briefly and bitterly. Stallard replied 
briefly in kind, but with a cool modera- 
tion that inflamed Marshall more than 
bitterness could. As Marshall rose again 
a messenger-boy laid a telegram on the 
mountaineer’s desk. Colton saw him 
start, quickly break open the yellow en- 
velope—and then every particle of color 
left his face. There was but one answer 
for Stallard when Marshall was done, 
and had the listeners been forced to sit 
still while a bolt of lightning played un- 
der the ceiling, the face of every man 
could hardly have been more intense, nor 
would Marshall's, had he known that it 
was he whom the bolt would strike. 
There was but one answer to Stallard, 
too, and Marshall’s white silence was an 
omen that the answer was sure to come. 
He went out before the session was quite 
done, and Mockaby, preceding Stallard a 
step, saw him waiting near one of the 
gray pillars at the far end of the portico, 
and gave the mountaineer a nod of warn- 
ing. Stallard purposely walked towards 
the other end, and as he stepped down on 
the brick flagging, Marshall stepped down 
too, facing him. Men near each of them 
scurried quickly out of line. The mem- 
bers coming out stopped still about the 
pillars, and Marshall’s voice cut clearly 
through the sudden quiet. 

‘**Stallard,” he called, reaching for his 
pistol, ‘‘ we'd as well settle this thing 
now.” 

Stallard saw the movement and, moun- 
taineerlike, thought Marshall meant to 
get the advantage. Like lightning his 
own weapon flashed, and the two reports 
struck Mockaby’s ear as one. It was 


hasty work, and both missed. Marshal]'s 
revolver spoke again, as he fired, advan 
cing. Stallard hitched one shoulder 
slightly and, to Mockaby’s terror, looked 
down at his pistol, his face unmoved 
Hearing no other shot, he looked up 
again quickly, and stood motionless and 
bewildered, staring at Marshall. Mocka 
by, too, was staring helplessly. Marshall, 
seeing the trouble with the mountaineer’s 
pistol, was quietly waiting for him to get 
ready again. 

Stallard reddened and looked shamed: 
then, with a turn of his wrist, he tossed 
his weapon aside. It rang on the flag 
ging at Mockaby’s feet, and he stooped 
mechanically to pick it up. When lhe 
rose upright he saw Stallard striding 
towards Marshall with his hand out 
stretched. Promptly Marshall stepped 
forward to meet him, shifting his pisto! 
as he came, and, midway, the two men 
caught hands. It was too much for the 
on-lookers: the strain of mortal expectan- 
cy; the gallant magnanimity of the one, 
the perfect courage of the other. Mock 
aby was struck dumb, but a hum of en- 
thusiasm rose behind him. One old Con- 
federate, who had stood at rigid attention 
against a pillar, was wiping his eyes, and 
his mouth was twitching; and, as Stal- 
lard walked towards the gate, a police- 
man held it open for him, and touched 
his corded slouch hat as the mountaineer 
passed through. 

An hour later he was at the post-office 
eagerly breaking the seal of a-letter from 
home. He read it once, and, leaning 
against the railing, read it again, with his 
face quite expressionless. Then he took 
his hat off and walked bareheaded up the 
street. The warning clang of a coming 
train brought him sharply up as he start- 
ed across the track, and reaching for his 
watch, found his hat still in his hand. 
With a shake of his shoulders he hurried 
to the Governor's office. 

In a little while he came out again 
with a set face and started for his room. 
At the steps of the Mansion he looked at 
his watch for the third time on his way 
that far, and with the hesitation of a mo- 
ment rang the bell. He told the negro 
girl who opened the door to say to her 
mistress that he was going away, and 
had only a minute in which to say good- 
by. The girl shrank from him,and Anne, 
who happened to be starting down stairs, 
could not tell what he said, and hardly 
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knew his voice. Coming in from the 
strong light so suddenly he did not see 
her, and, with a nod to the servant, she 
let him pass into the drawing-room with- 
out calling to him, and stopped an instant 
at the foot of the stairs, her clasp tight- 
ening on the banisters. She had just 
heard of the all but mortal meeting of 
the two men. Her eyes were still wet 
with tears of relief. Marshall had just 
sent her word that he was coming to the 
Mansion in an hour, and she was won 
dering why. Why was Stallard here? 

The mountaineer had not sat down 
when she passed in. He was at the win 
dow, and he heard her coming and turned 
quickly. He did not offer to shake hands 

he made no greeting. He stood silent, 
his body swaying slightly, as it did when 
he was greatly moved, and he looked as 
he looked the first time she saw him in 
the State House, and Anne felt the warn 
ing flutter of some new terror and steeled 
herself. 

“Tm going home to-night,” he said. 
‘*T may not come back very soon... [may 
not come back at all. And I’ve come to 
tell you good-by. It’s come down in the 
mountains. They've killed two of my 
cousins, They've sent me word”—the 
curious little zigzag streaks of red began 
to run up and down his cheeks when he 
stopped to gain self-control—‘‘ that they 
will sell my mother’s cattle, and—and hire 
out my sister. Your father says he can’t 
help me. So it all depends on me, and 
[I'm going to-night—in an hour. I don't 
know that I'll get back... the chances are 
that I sha’n’t...so there’s no need yet to 
tell you the one thing that ve kept from 
you...that I've kept from everybody... 
here. Ishall tell it, if 1 come back; and 
then, if you can forgive that, I may have 
something to ask you. I can’t speak the 
words now, and how I shall ever dare to 
say them, [don’tknow. I am crazy now, 
1 think... but you know, you must know. 
T am helpless before you—like a child. 
You have been very good to me, and I 
have told you all but one thing. Ive 


kept that back... from everybody... but I 
shall tell it...to you. [I'm going now. I 


have given my word to the people there, 
and I'm going to keep it. You are the 
one person on earth to me... besides my 
mother and sister... the rest of the world 
is nothing... and if you can forgive one 
thing more, as you have forgiven so 
much, I...1T shall make myself worthy. 
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How I shall work for that. Good-by . |. | 
I don’t come back... you will know why 

. good-by.” 

Already he was starting for the door 
while the girl stood silent, cold, white 
To save her soul she could not utter s 
word, and, like a statue, she watched hin 
leave with a broken *‘God bless you’ 
that gave her a throb of pain to hear 
She heard the door close, his heavy tread 
across the porch, and she followed, open 
ing the door and looking down the street 
where he had disappeared. She saw a 
figure coming towards her, but not unti 
it had halted at the bottom of the steps 
was she aware that it was Marshall smil 
ing up at her. It was surprising that hi 
should appear just at that moment; she 
had forgotten that he was to come, thoug) 
she still held his note in her hand.  Sh« 
saw a keen, curious look flit through his 
eyes, and she felt the rush of tears on her 
face. Then her father spoke from the 
corner of the steps below. She had not 
seen him at all. 

‘You will win to-morrow,” he said to 
Marshall. ‘* Your rival has fled. There's 
trouble in Roland. Stallard came to me 
for soldiers. Of course I couldn't help 
him. Nor could I help approving his 
plan to take the matter in hand himself 
I don’t blame him. It looks pretty seri 
ous— Why, Anne!” 

Then all at once Marshall seemed to 
understand; for an instant Anne heip 
lessly met his sharp, straight gaze, and 
before she could speak he was lifting his 
hat and turning away. She started in- 
deors then, swerving slightly, and her 
father caught her arm, thinking that she 
had tripped on something and was about 
to fall 

Stallard did not appear in the House 
next morning. Just before the vote for 
Speaker was cast the chairman read to 
the astonished members the withdrawal 
from the race, for reasons to be hereafter 
explained, of Boone Stallard. There was 
not a vote against Marshall, and next 
day the papers made public the reason of 
Stallard’s absence. Mace Keaton had 
control of Roland with his faction, and 
was in open defiance. Stallard had sent 
in to the Governor his resignation from 
the House, and had then gone down to 
make good his word that his people could 
take care of themselves. A desperate 
fight was imminent any hour. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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WwW few exceptions the important 
settlements of the British colonies 
of America were situated on the Atlantic 
at least the inland waters 
having direct communication with the 
sea. Thus the early settlers were per- 
force a seafaring people ; their children 
grew accustomed to the handling of small 
craft, and took up the oar and tiller as 
naturally as they took up the scythe and 
spade. 

Within twenty vears after the settle- 
ment of Plymouth the trade of the ship- 
wright flourished to such an extent that 
native-built vessels, both open and decked 
over, were plying a regular trade along 
the rocky coast of New England or the 
shores of Long Island and Connecticut, 
exchanging their wares with the Indians 
for furs and pelts even before the stumps 
were removed from the corn- fields at 
home. Many ships were constructed of 
sufficient size to make the voyage to the 
Newfoundland Banks, where they com- 
peted with the numerous English, French, 
and Spanish vessels that sailed their thou- 
sands of miles to reach these rich fishing 
grounds. 

Cooper, in his Naval History, states 
that as early as 1615 the English had 170 
vessels engaged in the New England fish- 
eries, and the other maritime nations of 
Kurope, exclusive of the Dutch, had about 
300. An added incentive for the Amer- 
ican colonist and pioneer to follow the 
sea for a living may be found in the law 
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passed in 1639 by the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay ; by which law the fisherman 
during the season, and the shipwright at 
all times, were exempt from military duty 
—no small privilege when the frequent 
conflicts with the Indians and the waging 
of war for the protection of the inland 
settlements forced almost every  able- 
bodied man to drop his work and take 
up his sword and matchlock at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

In the year 1641 the first large vessel 
to be constructed in America was built at 
Salem by the regicide Hugh Peters. This 
vessel was 300 tons burden, over twice 
as large as any that lad heretofore been 
constructed, although a ‘‘ goodely sized 
ship” had been built eight years pre- 
viously. Sad relate, the ambitious 
builder and designer was subsequently 
executed in England for the crime of 
high treason. The end of his vessel 
not told in history. 

From the very outset, without excep- 
tion, the little vessels employed in the 
coastwise trade were armed with guns of 
light weight and small calibre to guard 
against Indian treachery or surprise, and 
later all those that put to sea were forced 
to be ready to defend themselves from the 
pirates that very early began to find much 
profit in cruising along the coast; their 
depredations caused mich uneasiness, but 
for a long time few concerted attempts 
were made for their extermination. They 
landed and hid their plunder at various 
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points between Maine and the Carolinas, 
and small effort was made to stop them. 
3efore the outbreak of hostilities against 
the Dutch in 1654, however, the colonies 
of Hartford and New Haven joined to- 
gether in arming and equipping a small 
cruiser of ten guns, intended to put a 
the encroachments of the New- 
Hollanders along the Sound, and to pre- 
vent hostilities between the Narragansett 
and the Montauk tribes. Her presence 
seemed to have the desired effect ; the 
Dutch held aloof, and there was no hostile 
meeting of the Indians. The first con- 
flict between American sailors and an 
enemy took place on the high seas in 
1645, when a small vessel, built at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, carrying an arma- 
ment of fourteen guns and a crew of 
thirty men, bound for the Canary Islands, 
fell in with a Barbary corsair, and after 
a day’s fighting beat her off—a rather 
unusual event. 

The peaceful capture of New Nether- 
lands from the Dutch gave to the colonies 
of England the important port of New 
Amsterdam, at which they had long cast 
envious glances. It was just at this time 
that England was gaining the maritime 
supremacy of the world, so long divided 
among the powers of Holland, Spain, and 
Portugal, and English vessels in ever-in- 
creasing numbers sailed to our shores. 

But there were in commission in the 
year 1676 some hundreds of native-built 
craft ready to compete with them; in the 
neighborhood of one thousand had been 
built in Massachusetts alone, and there 
were in the vicinity of Boston no less 
than thirty master-shipwrights who were 
ready to turn out ranging from 
10 tons to 250 tons in burden. 
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There followed a glut of commerei 
carriers in the harbors. Some ships we 
begging cargoes and some were seekiy 
other occupations; and alas! it is beyor 
question that many of the alleged cruise: 


privateers fitted out ostensibly again; 
England’s enemies, and hailing fro) 
American ports, acknowledged little o 


no allegiance to any power when on th 
high seas, plundering friend and foe in 
discriminately. Piracy was rife; only ; 
vessel that could show the right to fly the 
flag of England enjoyed immunity. 
Slowly legitimate trade increased, how 
ever, especially in New England. Thx 
whale-fishing industry began to flourish 
Nantucket, New Bedford, and the towns 
on Massachusetts Bay sent many vessels 


into Northern waters—fine ships manned 


and outfitted for long and dangerous 
cruises, built to face ice and stormy 


weather. 

But what have all these early facts and 
figures to do with the founding of an 
American navy, may be asked. The re 
ply is simple—they were the beginning 
of the beginning; for by the descendants 
of the seamen employed at this time in 
American ships, and in much the same 
class of vessels, were the united colonies 
to make their first venture as a nation 
against acommon enemy. But England 
before this time arrived had not ignored 
their aid. During the war of 1739 against 
Spain, and the war five years later against 
France, the colonies supplied to the mo 
ther-country ships and men that lent im 
portant service in helping the vessels and 
forces of her regular navy. The success 
ful siege of Louisburg, Nova Scotia, in 
1745, could never have been brought to so 
early a conclusion: had it not been for the 
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fleet of twelve vessels armed and made 
ready solely within the provinces of Mas 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and New Hampshire. This, the first 
American fleet, was commanded by Cap- 
tain Edward Tyng, of the Massachusetts 
Colonial Marine, a brave and intrepid 
sailor, who had turned to war from the 
peaceful course of trade with all a Yan- 
kee’s adaptability. Asan example of the 
thrift of the New-Englander of that day, 
Governor Shirley laid great stress, in his 
written instructions, on an order for these 
ships to go well provided with cod-lines, 
in order ‘‘to subsist the troops and sea- 
men as much as possible on the products 
of the sea.” Sir Peter Warren in 
command of the naval force sent from 
England, and of course le superseded the 
colonial commanders. 

For bravery during this expedition. after 
the fall of Louisburg, a number of officers 
received commissions in tne King’s ser- 
vice, which many accepted eagerly. But 
prior to this, and for vears afterwards, 
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many of the sons of prominent Ameri- 
cans entered the English navy as mid- 
shipmen. 

This article is not intended as a résumé 
of the help lent to Great Britain by the 
ships and sailors of New England; all 
that is an introduction merely, and it is 
necessary to hasten over the rest of this 
period and arrive at the time at which 
the hearts of the colonies were becoming 
stirred against the mother-country, owing 
to the short-sightedness of her policy and 
the enforcement of legislative usurpation. 
America had learned much during the 
long years that her affections were bound 
up with those of England, and it was but 
slowly that the severance of these ties 
began. 

During the attempts to enforce the Nav- 
igation Act many events occurred that 
should have taught Parliament that the 
interests of the new country were not to 
be trifled with. Surely hints to this effect 
were plentiful. In fact, so usual was the 


disregard of American skippers for the re- 
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quirements imposed upon them that they 
regarded the act that made it necessary 
for vessels to be furnished with the King’s 
permission to traffic as a dead letter, and 
any attempt to enforce this high-handed 
interference with what the colonies consid- 
ered the rights of freedom was sure to be 
followed by trouble. The destruction of 
an English revenue-schooner was the di- 
rect result of such an attempt in the year 
1772 —a year when all the country was 
arrayed, in sentiment at least, against the 
aggressions of the government in Eng- 
land, a time when the royalist officials on 
this side of the water should have used 
forbearance and exercised much care in 
handling their powers. The affair re- 
ferred to took place on the 17th of June, 
when the schooner Gaspee attempted to 


hold up the Providence packet Hanna, in . 


Long Island Sound. As the commander 
of the latter refused to obey the summons 
to heave to, he was fired at and hotly 
chased by the armed vessel, but owing to 
her light draught the packet escaped over 
a bar on which the schooner grounded. 
The rest of the story is too well known 
to require repeating. The stranded ves- 
sel was boarded by a party of volunteers 
from Providence under cover of night; 
two of her company were wounded, in- 
cluding the commanding officer; and then, 
after her people had been set ashore, she 
was set fire to and blown up—a fine illu- 
mination for the folks gathered along the 
shore. 

England exerted every effort to find 
out who were the perpetrators of this 
‘heinous crime against the crown,” of- 
fering large rewards for information, but 
without effect, although it must have 
been well known that Captain Whipple 
of Providence was the leader of the 
Americans, and there were many who 
could have pointed a directing finger. 

The unloading of the tea-ships in Bos- 
ton Harbor, and the refusal of the mer- 
chants in New York to accept the duties 
on tea, do not belong to naval history, and 
nothing was done by the Americans at 
sea during the time that they were busy 
preparing for the inevitable conflict that 
was to take place on land. British mer- 
chants sent out their cargoes without fear, 
and all the ports of entry were filled with 
busy shipping. 

There was little to record for the three 
uneasy years that led up to the commence- 
ment of hostilities in which American sea- 
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men played a part. These were but t} 
times of resistance to oppression, and t!} 
idea of actual warfare had not thoroug! 
ly taken possession of the American min: 

But the school of preparation fro) 
which were graduated many heroes des 
tined to win laurels had been of such us: 
to England that it is strange that she 
even in the consciousness of her own 
tremendous power, did not recognize th: 
fact and heed the warning. She did not 
appear to realize that the men who had 
fought so bravely and so willingly in he: 
service on the Canadian coast under Ad 
miral Warren and at Havana under Sir 
George Pocock would fight quite as brave 
ly, and surely no less willingly, in their 
own defence. But the idea of ultimate 
independence was not the first thought of 
those men who by speech and deed were 
animating the general public to make 
resistance to the impositions of the crown. 
Although blood had been spilt and shots 
exchanged at Concord and Lexington, 
there were few so radical or so far-sight 
ed as to dream of carrying the conflict 
away from the homes they were protect 
ing. To seek to meet Great Britain on 
the element where she held supreme 
would have been considered worse than 
foolish. In fact, it was necessity alone 
that turned. the minds of the leaders of 
the Continental Congress to the sea. 

The young army that was gathering 
under the command of Washington was 
in need of arms and powder; other things 
were scarce enough of a truth, but pow- 
der and ball they must have at any price 
of daring. On the 5th of October, 1775, 
news was received that two transports 
had set sail from England for Quebec, 
loaded with the very things the Amer- 
icans most needed. Immediately a plot 
(it was nothing more at first) was laid to 
take these vessels, and a committee, con- 
sisting of Silas Deane, John Langdon, 
and Jolin Adams (the latter's place was 
afterwards taken by Christopher Gads- 
den), was appointed. Authority was given 
these gentlemen to outfit two fast-sailing 
vessels, one to carry ten guns and a num- 
ber of swivels, to be manned by eighty- 
five men; and the other vessel to carry 
fourteen guns. The only order their 
commanders received was to set sail and 
cruise to the eastward and intercept the 
expected store-ships. Merchant vessels 
they were to leave unmolested, and it was 
not expected of them to give combat to 


any of the ships of the regular English 
service- 

It is a remarkable fact that at this 
time, and for many months afterwards, 
the colonies, although in rebellion, yet 
acknowledged their connection with Great 
Britain; the man who spoke of anything 
else was a ‘‘ hot-head,” his utterances were 
not listened to, for an act of Parliament 
could have ended the war! But the tem- 


a rather sensible precaution. 


per of the coast people was growing to a 
The 
capture of the British schooner Marga 
retta in the harbor of Machias, Maine, in 
the early spring was an evidence of this, 
and although the affair reflects great 
credit upon the inhabitants of the town, 
for the gallant way in which they manned 
a little sloop and captured a vessel larger 
in force of guns and men than they them- 


white heat; their doings proved it. 
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selves could command or muster, it can 
hardly be viewed except in the light of an 
uprising of the people, notwithstanding 
the fact that it was the first conflict on 
the water, and has been termed tlie ** Lex- 
ington of the sea.” The brave fishermen 
had acted upon an impulse, and had 
chosen their leader, Jeremiah O’Brien, 
only on the instant of their embarking on 
the venture. After the capture of the 
Margaretta, Captain O’Brien took matters 
into his own hands—transferred his fol- 
lowers to his prize, and later sailed out 
and took two small English cruisers that 
it was rumored had been sent expressly to 
bring him in. As a reward for his con- 





duct he was made a captain in the marine 
of the colony, and given sailing orders to 
do about what he pleased—a commission 
he accepted. 

These were but a few of many similar 
adventures; but, as has been previously 
stated, no official act was promulgated 
until October of the year 1775. General 
Washington had granted permission and 
issued commissions on his own account, 
however, to several vessels to cruise in 
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and about Massachusetts Bay in order t: 
intercept British store- ships, and thei 
efforts were attended with much success 
a great deal of powder, small-arms, and 
few cannon—the need of which was muc! 
felt—were captured and turned over to 
the army. Ten English merchant vessel; 
that were taken in one of these private 
foraging expeditions were released, how 
ever, on the ground that their seizure 
might be considered as an “‘ overt act.’ 
This delicate distinction is rather amusing 
if we take into consideration what the 
probable fate of the Americans would 
have been had they been captured in 
stead. 

The burning of the town of Falmouth 
by Captain Mowat, who acted under the 
orders of the English Admiral Graves, 
caused the colony of Massachusetts to 
grant commissions and direct the seizure 
of English vessels, thus suppressing the 
individual efforts that had hitherto been 
the only way in which America had car 
ried on the war at sea. The indignation 
caused by Admiral Graves’s order also 
compelled the authorities in Philadelphia 
to seek for a means of retaliation, and 
late in November the Continental Con- 
gress authorized the capture of any armed 
vessel employed against the colonies, or 
any carrying munitions of war for the 
British army or navy. But it was not 
long before it was recognized that some- 
thing more was necessary. After much 
deliberation a naval committee was form- 
ed to take charge of matters, to prepare 
plans, and ascertain the resources of the 
country. The difficulties that beset the 
committee were great and many. 

The organization of the various de- 
partments of an army to be built up from 
farmers, tradespeople, and mechanics, 
and welded into a composite whole, was 
no easy task; but all this was as nothing 
compared to that of forming an organized 
naval force. For officers they had but 
the merchant marine to draw from, and 
although there were many brave com- 
manders, and the temper of the seafaring 
people was well known, yet there was 
none that had experience in maritime 
warfare. The idea of discipline, of the 
strict obedience to orders and the adher- 
ence to duty that comes from the tradi- 
tions of long service, did not exist. 

The construction of the vessels which 
were required demanded the expenditure 
of much money, and there was little of it 
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to answer this demand. Nevertheless, on 
the 13th of December Congress passed a 
law authorizing the building of thirteen 
cruisers, varying in force from ten to 
thirty-two guns. The estimated expense 
was in the neighborhood of $900,000, and 
the vessels were to be divided among the 
colonies in the following proportions: 
Massacliusetts, two; New York, two; 
Pennsylvania, four; Rhode Island, two; 


Connecticut, one; New Hampshire, one; 
and Maryland, one. 

Searching about for officers, the choice 
of Congress settled upon Esek* Hopkins, 
‘‘a brave and gallant seaman,” to whom 
was given the title of Commander-in- 
Chief. Under him we find the names of 
Dudley Saltonstall, Abraham Whipple, 


* The old print which we reproduce on p. 557 
erroneously calls him Robert Hopkins 
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Nicholas Biddle, John Burroughs Hop- 
kins, as captains; and heading the list of 
first lieutenants the name of John Paul 
Jones. The Commander-in-Chief was to 
receive the munificent sum of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars a month; the 
captain of a ship of twenty guns and up- 
wards received sixty dollars; lieutenant, 
thirty dollars; master, thirty dollars; sur- 
geon, twenty-five dollars; chaplain, twen- 
ty dollars; midshipmen, twelve dollars; 
gunner, fifteen dollars; and seamen, eight. 
Officers of smaller ships received still less, 
with the exception of midshipmen and 
seamen, whose pay remained unchanged. 

Before the act authorizing the construc- 
tion of this miniature navy, which, by- 
the-way, was expected to be finished by 
the following April, Congress had _ re- 
solved to recruit two battalions of ma- 
rines to be enlisted and commissioned to 
serve during the war, independently of 
the army. 

Now followed a period of great confu- 
sion, of which there is little record, ow- 
ing to the various boards and committees 
that had control of the construction and 
finances. Private subscriptions began to 
come in; shipwrights and artisans were 
found ready to begin their work as soon 
as sufficient timber should be collected ; 
volunteers came forward offering their 
services workmen. In Philadelphia 
gentlemen of leisure, shopkeepers, and 
tradesfolk of all kinds reported at the 
ship-yard eager to help. This was the 
first evidence of the intention of the coun- 
try at large to do anything for a naval 
service. Up to this time the colonial 
navy had done for itself, and had subsist 
ed on what it could pick up. 

In making a summary of the uses, re 
sults, and influence of the American na- 
val forces during the war of the Revolu- 
tion, it will be found necessary for the 
best understanding to divide the years 
during which hostilities were taking place 
into three periods, each slowly growing 
in with the other; yet every period, so far 
as the animus that moulded it and the 
methods used in carrying on its opera- 
tions are concerned, stands out distinct 
and separate from the rest. 

The guerilla warfare that was carried 
on by the ‘longshore folk merged into 
the time when it was found necessary to 
organize a system of sea-robbery in order 
to continue armed resistance on the land. 
But in the conception of the plan to ob- 
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tain the necessary sustenance for fightin; 
private property was respected. The) 
was no intention of harassment by d 
stroying the commercial shipping of 

hostile nation. The American cruise, 
were brigand ships sent out for a purpo 
—to relieve a certain class of vessels of 
certain class of wealth. They were to « 
this as peaceably as possible. Profit wa 
not to be taken into account. Peacefu 
trade was left to sail the highways i: 
safety. 

But with the growth of the idea of i: 
dependence came the years during which 
the American flag in various forms was 
flown from all sorts of craft, armed in al 
sorts of ways, cruising not only along 
our shores, but in far latitudes and dis 
tant seas. 

The 23d day of March, 1776, was the 
date on which Congress had changed the 
complexion of matters by issuing letters 
of marque, and stating that henceforward 
all publie and private cruisers of the col 
onies were authorized to capture any ves 
sel, armed or unarmed, sailing under the 
British flag. This gave an immediate im 
petus to a naval war. Many of the ves 
sels that had been lying idle in the shal 
low harbors and inlets along the coast 
were hastily manned with fishermen and 
merchantmen who had been forced into 
idleness by the embargo on American 
commerce. Armed with any sort of can 
non that could be procured, helter-skelter 
they put to sea. Before the month was 
over the success of these privateers caused 
better-appointed vessels to be sent out, 
and their history would make a volume 
of fine reading. 

Flying the Pine Tree flag, or the Rat 
tle Snake with the motto ‘‘ Don’t tread 
on me,” they made with all haste for the 
highways of Great Britain's ship-trade. 
There for some years was a rich harvest 
to be reaped. The value of the opera 
tions of these privateers cannot be over- 


estimated. It must be borne in mind 
that none of the colonies had a regu- 


larly armed vessel at its disposal, nor for 
some time had the Congressional govern- 
ment; but yet it must also be remembered 
that at the commencement of the year 1775 
the colonial merchant marine consisted 
of little short of 200,000 tons of shipping, 
giving employment to over fifteen thou- 
sand American sailors. The ship-builders 


of Massachusetts and Connecticut had 
turned out of their ship-yards vessels that 
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could outsail any of their tonnage built 
in Europe. This came because of some 
modification in their lines and sail plans. 
The use of live-oak for their timbers had 
increased their seaworthiness and powers 
of resistance to weather, and, incidentally, 
to round shot. Thus it is seen the mo- 
ment that Congress decided to issue let 
ters of marque and reprisal, a use was 
found for the Yankee ships and the men 
who formerly had sailed in them. But 
arrayed against this merchant navy was 
an overwhelming force—if we take mere 
numbers into consideration. Great Brit- 
ain possessed in her regular service three 
hundred and fifty-six vessels of all classes, 
one hundred and forty of which were of 
the line; but evidently the English Parlia- 
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ment had begun to recognize the ‘‘ influ- 
ence of sea power,” and as it is to-day so it 
was then, not only did England's glory, but 
her very existence, depend upon her navy. 
The year 1776 saw great preparations for 
extending every branch of naval service 
in Great Britain. It cannot be claimed 
that the war with the colonies alone was 
responsible for this, but doubtless it bore 
some weight. In addition to the vessels 
already in commission, sixteen sail of the 
line were ordered to be put in readiness. 
Press warrants were issued, and by royal 
proclamation a bounty was offered to all 
seamen who should enter the navy. Dur 
ing this one year 21,000 seamen and 6665 
marines were voted for the naval service. 
On the coast of North America by the 1st 
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of July, 1776. the English had stationed 
seventy-eiglt men-of-war, mounting 2078 
guns. The American navy at the same 
time consisted of but twenty-five cruisers, 
mounting 422 guns; but six of these ves- 
sels had been built for war purposes. The 
others were merchantmen, purchased and 
fitted out for the occasion; the largest of 
them could be classed only as second-class 
frigates. Strange to say, at no time dur- 
ing the war were there more than twenty- 
five regularly commissioned Congression- 
al vessels sailing the sea at the same time; 
and their primary object was to intercept 
the enemy’s transports. 

Thus, during this second period into 
which we have divided the war, the na- 
tional vessels were mere adjuncts of the 
army and supply-ships to Washington 
and his generals. In the earlier years 
their encounters with the British men-of- 
war redounded much more to the credit 
of the latter than to themselves. This is 
true with a few notable exceptions that 
could be counted almost upon the fingers 
of one’s hands. In the first two years the 
English were winning almost all the ac- 
tions. But the private cruisers were ren- 
dering good accounts of themselves, and 
in speaking of the naval forces of the 
United States during the Revolution the 
privateers must net be excluded. Eng- 
lish testimony to this effect is not want- 
ing, for on February 6, 1778, Mr. Wood- 
bridge, M. P., testified at the bar of the 
House of Lords as follows: ‘* The num- 
ber of ships lost by capture or destroyed 
by American privateers since the com- 
mencement of the war is 733, of which, 
deducting for those retaken and restored, 
there remain 559, the value of which, in- 
cluding the ships, cargoes, etc., amount- 
ed, upon a very moderate calculation, to 
1,800,633 pounds sterling.” 

The insurance to the West Indies, Amer- 
ica, and Africa had increased from two 
and a half per cent. to fifteen per cent., 
unless the ship was one of very superior 
force. 

The privateers daringly conducted their 
operations off the coasts of Great Britain, 
and the English government was obliged 
to furnish convoys for the Irish coast 
trade! The West Indian colonies of Great 
Britain suffered from the outset, and com- 
plained to the home authorities. The in- 
habitants, depending a great deal upon 
English commodities, actually feared that 
they would have to undergo the terrors 
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of starvation. It is impossible in such an 
article as this to recount the details of th. 
single actions of the war, or to do mor 
than refer to conflicts where America) 
vessels engaged those of England. Thi 
first cruise of the fleet under Commodorn 
Hopkins was so disastrous that the com 
modore was censured and relieved fron 
his command for allowing the Glasgow 
a twenty-gun English ship, to escape him 
after she had sailed through his fleet of 
five sail and engaged three of his vessels 
in succession. 3ut the doings of the 
Alfred, of 24 guns, the Columbus, of 20 
guns, the Lexington, of 16 guns, the Ran- 
dolph, of 32 guns, and the Raleigh, of 32 
guns, have handed their names down to 
history. 

A short chronological list, giving a 
few of the more important actions that 
took place after the issuance of the letters 
of marque, is not amiss in this connection. 
On May 17, 1776, a British ship, the Hope, 
laden with supplies, was captured in Bos- 
ton Bay and brought safely into port. On 
June 17, six American privateers (mere 
*longshore craft) captured the George and 
the Arabella in Boston Bay ; 320 prisoners 
were taken. On July 7, 1777, the United 
States frigate Hancock was captured by 
a British squadron; and on March 14 of 
the following year the American frigate 
Alfred was captured by the British ships 
Ariadne and Ceres; and three days later 
“ame the tragic end of brave Biddle in 
the Randolph, that blew up with 305 
men while engaged with the Yarmouth, a 
British ship almost twice the Randolph's 
size—four men only were saved. This 
is a sad chapter in recounting the doings 
of American vessels in home waters. 

The arrival of the French fleet in Amer- 
ica under the Count d’Estaing might be 
said to begin a separate history of naval 
operations, but although of great service 
to the cause of liberty, and one that should 
be acknowledged with gratitude, the doings 
of the French, their losses and victories, 
can hardly be treated of in an article per- 
taining to American naval history. They 
acted independently of Congressional au- 
thority, and seldom in connection with 
any naval force of the United States. 

The third period, which began in the 
year 1777, shows a more aggressive spirit 
and a complete change of temper in the 
committees andauthorities who had charge 
of the conduct of naval affairs. Conyng- 
ham’s cruise in the Surprise, and the ap- 








pearance of the American flag on national 
vessels armed and equipped in Europe, 
opened a new field for adventure and 
conquest, and brought before the eyes of 
the world the most romantic and pictu- 
resque character, perhaps, in all sea his- 
tory —a man more maligned, perhaps 
more overrated, less understood, than any 
Yankee commander, and in whose defence 
or condemnation more volumes have been 
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written than in that of any other seafarer 
—John Paul Jones. 

The success of his cruise in the Ranger, 
a vessel that he described as exceedingly 
erank and of trifling foree, is almost un- 
paralleled. He sailed from Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, on thie 1st of November, 
1777, and arrived in Nantes on the 2d of 
December, capturing two prizes on the 
passage over. From Quiberon Bay, to 
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which he had convoyed a number of 
American merchantmen, Jones wrote (in 
referring to the returning of his salute by 
the French admiral) to the American 
commissioners in Paris, ‘‘ Il am happy to 
have it in my power to congratulate you 
on my having seen the American flag for 
the first time recognized in the fullest and 
completest manner by the flag of France.” 
The colors he refers to were the stars and 
stripes that had been adopted by Congress 
on June 14 of this same year. 

Refitting at Brest, the Ranger sailed on 
that remarkable cruise around the west 
coast of Ireland, returning through the 
Irish Channel, after having captured the 
British sloop of war Drake off the town 
of Carrickfergus, and having threatened 
the town of Whitehaven in Cumberland, 
where Jones set fire to the ships in the 
harbor and frightened the inhabitants back 
into the country. The story of his land- 
ing in the Isle of St. Mary, and the taking 
of the Earl of Selkirk’s plate, with its sub- 
sequent return, is interesting as showing 
the peculiar character of this complex in- 
dividual. 

The second cruise Jones made in June of 
1779, in the Bonhomme Richard (an aged 
Indiaman), a most remarkable war ves- 
sel, boasting the most remarkable crew ever 
raked together. The terror that his name 
spread along the coast of England was 
long remembered, and his action off Flam- 
borough Head with the British two-deck- 
er Serapis is one of the most hotly con- 
tested and bloody battles in the annals of 
the sea. England, enraged at the humilia- 
tion she suffered by the total defeat of one 
of her best frigates, insisted that Jones held 
no commission from his country, that he 
was but a pirate, and as if to prove the 
disdain in which he was held, the King 
knighted Captain Pearson, the command- 
er of the Serapis. When told of this, 
Jones is said to have remarked, ‘* Never 
mind; if I meet him again, I'll make a 
lord of him.” 

Several separate actions occurred dur- 
ing the next three years that are worth the 
mention. On June 1, 1780, the American 
privateer General Pickering captured the 
English ship Golden Eagle; ou April 2, 
1781, the United States frigate Alliance, 
Captain Barry, took the British frigate 
Mars and the sloop Minerva. On the 
28th of the following month, in the same 
vessel, Captain Barry captured the sloops 
of war Atalanta and Trepassay. On 
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August 11 the United States frigate Trum 
bull was carried by the British into New 
York. On September 6 the privatee: 
Congress captured the sloop of war Sav 
age, 20 guns. On September 7 occurred 
the sea fight off Cape Henry between 
the British fleet under Graves and the 
French fleet under de Grasse. Three 
days later d’Estaing took two British 
frigates in the Chesapeake. In April of 
1782 occurred one of the most brilliant ac 
tions of the war, when the American ship 
Hyder Ally, 16 guns, after a severe fight, 
captured the British ship General Monk, 
29 guns. Several minor actions occurred, 
and the United States frigate Charleston 
was lost to the enemy off the capes of the 
Delaware, striking her flag to two English 
ships of war, the Diomede and the Quebec. 
On April 19, 1788, to the great relief and 
joy of the country, the cessation of hos- 
tilities between Great Britain and tie 
United States was proclaimed by General 
Washington. 

The results of the naval operations of 
the Revolutionary war can be told in fig- 
ures perhaps better than by any other 
method. Unfortunately it cannot be said 
that the government profited greatly by 
the teachings it had derived. It is rather 
surprising that the American people, de- 
scended from the greatest of maritime 
nations, and so shortly having finished a 
conflict with the elder country, should 
not have profited more than they did by 
her example in establishing a naval force 
on a peace footing. 

America lost by capture, wreck, etc., 
but twenty-four regularly armed vessels 
during the war, while the British lost of 
the same class one hundred and two, car- 
rying in all two thousand six hundred 
and twenty guns. About eight hundred 
vessels of all kinds were captured by the 
American cruisers and privateers. Nota 
single Yankee cruiser was taken by the 
privateers of England; yet sixteen Eng- 
lish cruisers were captured by American 
privateers! The value of the cargoes of 
English vessels sent to the United States 
amounted to over ten millions of dollars; 
and it is stated in an English gazetteer 
that of two hundred ships employed in 
the African trade at the commencement 
of the war, only forty remained at the 
close of the year 1777. 

So quickly did the American navy 
dwindle away upon the restoration of 
peace, and so soon were the ships that had 
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been captured sold or broken up by the 
United States, that a competent authority 
states that when the Alliance, the last of 
these vessels, was sold on the 3d of June, 
1785, the United States once more did not 
own a single ves- 
sel of war ¢a- 
pable of putting 
to sea. There 
was nothing in 
the Constitution 
about maintain- 
ing @ navy on a 
peace footing ; the 
expense frighten- 
ed the people, and 
it required the 
trouble with the 
Barbary States in 
1790 to bring at- 
tention once more 
to the uses of a 
naval marine. 
The frigates 
and armed ves- 
sels that had been 
left in the stocks 
were not finished, 
and but one, 
called the Amer- 
ica, originally 
rated as a 74, 
but subsequently 
changed to a 56, 
was completed in 
1781. John Paul PAUL 
Jones was ap- 
pointed by Con- 
gress to command her, but she was never 
put into commission; and on the 3d of 




































af September, the year following her launch- 
Af ing, she was presented to His Most Chris- 
i tian Majesty the King of France, ‘in 


testimony of the sense entertained by Con- 
gress of his generous exertions in behalf 
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BY FIONA MACLEOD. 


B ROTHER and Sister. wanderers they 
Out of the golden Yesterday ; 
Thro’ the dusty Now, and the dim To-morrow, 


Hand in hand go Joy and Sorrow. 






of the United States, and to replace t 
Magnifique, of 74 guns, lost in the harb 
of Boston.” 

The navy during the Revolution ha 
kept alive the army, and caused 1 
spect to be f 
for the flag of 
newcountry. T] 
foundations wer 
laid upon whic 
were built th: 
American suc 
cesses of 1812 
and from the ex 
ample and teach 
ings of the first 
generation of 
Yankee com 
manders, the sec 
ond profited. 
The art of ship- 
building took a 
new start that 
resulted in the 
producing of such 
noble vessels as 
the Constitution, 
the President, 
and the United 
States — frigates 
that were spoken 
of as “line-of- 
battle ships in 
disguise.” Even 
the wellnigh fatal 
gunboat policy 
of Mr. Jefferson 
could not kill the 
spirit that was aroused in the seaboard 
States, and the American sailor was all 
ready to assert himself when called to 
man the ships. The fast-sailing craft of 
Yankee pine and live-oak needed but 
armaments to turn from peaceful trade 
to warlike enterprise. 


JONES 












HATH JOINED.” 














HER 


MAJESTY. 


MARION MANVILLE POPE 


JE gave her that title the second time 
\\ we ever saw her. The first time 
was in the dining-room of the Mannisquet. 
It was the height of the season, and the 
place was crowded with people worth 
knowing—and other people who really 
wanted to know them. My wife declares 
that the Mannisquet is the only properly 
appointed summer hotel in America. If 
you know it (as you probably do), you 
will agree with her that the napery is 
finer, the flat ware better plated, and the 
china and glass equal to that in most of 
our best New York hotels; and you will 
also agree with me, if you are the head of 
a family and intimate with the bills, that 
we pay for it—without the privilege of 
taking it home at the end of the season. 

[ remember that we were half through 
dinner when Her Majesty entered. Her 
party had evidently arrived on a late af- 
ternoon train, and comprised only two 
people beside herself. We did not take 


special note of the others until the next 
day, but that first evening my wife said 


to me in a tone I have learned to know, 

** Jackson, look !” 

I looked, and at first I saw only the 
head waiter piloting a party down in our 
direction. We have had a great deal of 
fun quietly among ourselves over that 
head waiter. He is a philosopher, a 
unique in his way, and he has arranged 
the dining-room at the Mannisquet so 
that the tables may be said to stand in 
order of merit, in rows of excellence— 
not in point of cuisine, oh, dear, no!— 
all are alike as to that. But he knows 
just who his guests are, and seats them 
accordingly. Those whom he does not 
know he sizes up by eye and instinct, 
and he seldom errs. The rows nearest 
the door he reserves for the uninteresting 
people, who, not being distinguished them- 
selves, are vitally interested in those per- 
sons who are. By so doing he accom- 
plishes a double purpose, for he leads past 
them (the length or half the length of the 
dining-room, according to social, military, 
monetary, hereditary, or political regis- 
ter) the distinguished guests of the house, 
which is sometimes gratifying to them, 
and is always satisfactory to those who 
are usually more eager to see than the 
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exhibited ones are to be seen. Army offi- 
cers he seats according to rank, beginning 
at the third row with lieutenants, and 
working on up to generals, although he 
discriminates delicately here, for there are 
generals and generals. Congressmen, 
though common, are entitled to the fourth 
row, Senators to the fifth, Governors of 
States to the sixth, and Presidents, ex- 
Presidents, foreign noblemen, and mill- 
ionaires to the seventh. There are seven 
rows of tables in the dining-room, which, 
as an Irishman would say, is wider than 
it is long, and so the few of us who have 
been familiar with the ways of the head 
waiter for successive seasons have come 
to designate the last as the Seventh 
Heaven. That particular evening as I 
saw him approaching, I was struck by the 
beatific expression upon his countenance. 
He always adjusted his expression to the 
dignity of the parties he was conducting, 
and I at once concluded he must at least 
have the President or a nobleman of some 
variety behind him. He walked like the 
drum-major before the band. 

‘* All he needs is the mace,” said my 
wife, smiling. 

But as we looked and wondered we 
were aware that every one else was look- 
ing and wondering. The place was 
crowded, as I have said, and every guest 
had been talking a moment before. But 
moving with the head waiter and his 
party there seemed to be a sort of wave 
of silence. The room became as quiet as 
it had previously been noisy, and a dis- 
cord from the band playing softly in the 
baleony overhead made me inclined to 
believe some one had Jooked off his notes 
inadvertently and failed to find them 
again. No one could blame him. 

‘*‘Did you ever see such a majestic- 
looking woman?” exclaimed my wife, 
with a quick indrawing of breath. 

‘*No,” I replied, ‘‘I never have.” I 
looked at the stranger once more, and 
then I added, ‘‘ And I never expect to 
again.” 

It is my firm belief that every soul in 
the dining-room that night uttered or 
felt the same conviction. And while we 
were uttering it or feeling it the local 
functionary had seated her with a flour- 
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ish, and with the table-waiter was bowing 
obsequiously around her. We caught 
our breaths and went on with the dinner, 
but not as we had been doing before. 
There was a Presence with us. 

I cannot describe her. She was a wo- 
man of heroie size and exceptionally fine 
outline, but not young. Her hair was 
simply dressed, her clothing was of rich 
material (always black, as we afterward 
found) and plainly though stylishly made. 
The few jewels she wore were magnificent. 
Your interest in the woman compelled 
vou to note these details afterward. but 
you were always, like herself, uncon- 
scious of them. They were accessories, 
like gloves or shoes or hair-pins. It some- 
times happens that one takes note of hand- 
some jewels and gowns first, and a per- 
sonality afterward, but that would have 
been impossible with Her Majesty. 

I have seen two coronations in my day, 
and each time the crowned has seemed 
only an incident of the crown—a kind of 
perishable flower to adorn the occasion 
that would wither away while the vase 
remained—a person in a position that 
was independent of the person. A hun- 
dred people had perhaps occupied it be- 
fore; another hundred might yet occupy 
it in time to come. It therefore seemed 
altogether separated from personality. 
And in the same way, only in the oppo- 
site respect of being greater than any 
place could make her, that woman seemed 
separated from whiatever position may 
have been hers. She was remote and 
apart from it as the sun is remote from 
the sunbeam upon your hand. I suppose 
there were a dozen women, perhaps 
twenty, in the dining-room that night 
who were more richly dressed, wore mag- 
nificent jewels, and were women of fine 
presence. But when you looked at their 
expressions you saw something that re- 
pelled you; it may have been vanity or 
consciousness of worldly importance, or 
the mere paltry self-satisfaction of a 
worldly woman who makes the mistake 
of estimating herself and her circum- 
stances too highly—a small social asteroid 
whirling in a little orbit, but believing 
she is a great fixed star around which 
suns and moons revolve. 

The head waiter had seated her in the 
Seventh Heaven. My wife turned to me 
with a sigh. There were tears in her 


eves. 


‘* Jackson,” she said, ‘‘ what is it? I 
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never experienced such a feeling bet 
I felt when she went by as if there 
something holy passing. She ought t 
a notable, but I suppose, according to ; 
contrariety of fate, she is not.” 

I knew to what she referred. Wy, 
previously enjoyed an amusing ineid: 
at Colombo during the visit of a Gra; 
Duke, I won't say from where, althoue 
as he is still alive, and enjoying « 
cellent health, it will be a_ perfect 
safe way to refer to him as the Gran 
Duke from Where. Well, he was at ( 
lombo and so were we, and he came o 
one evening to enjoy the sea-breeze a 
a fish dinner at Mount Lavinia. If y. 
are ever at Colombo, and desire to fort 
yourself against future Oriental hotels 
to recuperate from past ditto by improvi 
the only opportunity to get something 
good to eat, shun the G. O. H., and flee as 
a bird to Mount Lavinia. This was w] 
the Duke had done, and his board was 
spread on the lawn just below our \ 
dows. It was a small dinner, only fiv 
covers, and as we looked at his Rova 
Higliness my wife grew enthusiastic. 

‘He is every inch a Grand- Duke 
she exclaimed at first sight. ‘* Look 
his massive head! Isn't it fit for a crow) 
And his shoulders, broad enough to b 
the weight of an empire! Well,he is n 
disappointing, certainly.” 

We paid no attention to the other fom 
men in the party, and so it chances that 
to this day we do not know how tli 
Grand-Duke of Where looks, for we wer 
admiring the aide-de-camp all the tim: 
The Duke, we were afterward informed 
was a small dark man, and we then 1 
membered there had been a dull individ 
ual answering to that description sitting 
at the royal table. Whereupon we 
resolved never to trust to appearances 
there is often a sort of Napoleonic per 
sonal insignificance about greatness that 
would pass unobserved save for the con 
spicuousness of its position. . 

3ut that woman was majestic. W: 
thought about her that night, and I in 
quired at the office, and learned that he: 
name was Brockhurst. My wife is fami! 
iar with the genealogy of every famil\ 
worth knowing in the country, and sli 
gave me a detailed account of every branch 
of Brockhursts, which might have enabled 
us to place her husband, but certain] 


did not throw any light upon her. We 
did not care who her husband was or 
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had been. We felt that she had been 
born, not made by circumstance. I found 
out at the office that she had a son with 
her, and that the elderly woman was a 
companion and nearly stone-deaf. 

The next morning our first waking 
thoughts were of her, and when we came 
to compare notes we ascertained that this 
had been the experience of nearly every 
one we knew. Then we saw her in the 
daylight, and she was not disappointing. 
And that was the time we gave her the 
title; it was like giving a crown by ac- 
clamation. 

As I have said, she was not young. 
She was certainly forty, perhaps forty- 
five, but her face was singularly smooth 
and free from those lines which manifest 
themselves in middle life. I have seen 
pretty much of the world during sixty 
vears of leisure, and in that time, or, to 
speak precisely, the last forty-five years 
of it, I think I may say that I have 
seen (and in many cases formed the ac- 
quaintance of) two generations of beau- 
tiful women on the Continent and here. 
Some were professional beauties, some 
were celebrated in society or in artistic 
careers, some were unknown outside their 
little cirele—which was a pity, and a loss 
to the world. But none among them 
affected me as Her Majesty did. In fact 
you could not have used any of the ad- 
jectives which would have applied to them 
to describe her. My wife summed her 
up best when she said, 

‘*She has the body of a Brunhild and 
the head of a Mary Mother.” 

I think all of the desirable people at 
the Mannisquet formed her acquaintance 
the first day after her arrival—all but one 
young woman, who was a very remarka- 
ble girl in her way. She did not. She 
said to us: ‘‘I cannot. I do not dare. 
She has to use common speech, like the 
rest of us, but if I heard her saying she 
was pleased to meet me, or asking if I was 
enjoying the season, I should feel—I 
should feel”—she stopped for a moment 
to search for a simile—‘‘as if I had seen 
the archangel Michael using a tooth-brush 
or paying a cabman. There are some 
things that have to be worshipped afar 
off. That is why we have deities and 
the elements of worship in us. It would 
be sacrilege to be familiar with her. But 
her son!’’—she waxed indignant—‘“‘ he is 
an affront to me! He has no business to 
be that grand creature's child!” 


It was one of the singular things con- 
cerning Her Majesty that the unanimity 
of opinion expressed regarding herself ex- 
tended with the same unbroken voice to 
her son. We had not noticed him at all 
at first, as I have said. But the second 
day we saw that he was a dapper little 
fellow who wore the broadest collars and 
widest cuffs made by man, and carried 
sticks nearly as large as himself. He was 
a typical ‘‘chappie.”” And when we came 
to talk with him we found that he had a 
certain proficiency of mind that we after- 
ward knew to be altogether separated 
from morals. His manners were as im- 
maculate as his shirt fronts, and he 
drawled in several different languages, 
each of which he spoke with absolute 
precision and perfection, as he did his 
own. He might have been any age from 
fifteen to fifty, but we concluded he was 
probably under twenty-five. He gained 
a certain favor with the ladies by his 
deference to his mother, and curiously 
enough he always spoke of her as Her 
Majesty. He said he did not remember 
when he had first heard her called that; 
it was a title that seemed to go with her 
everywhere. We concluded that while 
we could not claim to be original, we 
might at least take credit for the spon- 
taneity with which we had risen to the 
acceptation of established usage with- 
out tutorage, and we wondered if in 
other places there had also been the 
same spontaneous inspiration which had 
prompted us to dub him the Cub. The 
men all called him that. Some of the 
women, my wife among them, said it was 
not showing sufficient reverence to Her 
Majesty, and they spoke of him as young 
Brockhurst. There was no old Brock- 
hurst. It transpired that he had been 
dead many years; but even plain, com- 
mon, unennobling Mister seemed too 
much of a title for the Cub. 

Day by day my wife reported to me 
concerning the progress of her acquaint- 
ance with Her Majesty. It was in a mea- 
sure disappointing. 

‘** Jackson,” she said, solemnly, in the 
beginning of her analysis, ‘‘ that woman 
has given me charity for the heathen. 
It’s as Miss Van Glider said, one must not 
be too intimate with the gods; they must 
be worshipped afar off. But we sit around 
her as devotees sit around a shrine or an 
image, and when she says anything com- 
monplace—and everything she says is 
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commonplace—we look at each other and 
think she is speaking words of wisdom. 
It’s the way she says them, and she does 
not say much. Her speech seems to be 
precious. When we get out of the circle 
and near the door, we think she has adapt- 
ed her conversation to our comprehension. 
But when we pass the door and are out 
of sight of her, away from the influence 
of her grand personality, we try to recall 
what she has said, and behold it is all 
commonplace. It is true and earnest, 
and she is full of broader charity than 
most of us, but, after all, it seems as if 
she has said only what we would have 
said ourselves. Is that the way we judge 
everything in this world and the next, 
the way we separate right from wrong, 
by realizing that it is in our own minds 
or hearts?” 

[I told her I thought it was; that truth 
was like a friend—had to be known to be 
appreciated, and then it seemed as if we 
had always known it—as if it had never 
been new. Another day she came to me 

~Her Majesty absorbed us all—and said: 

‘That woman is.like the Sphinx. You 
sit and look at her long enough, and you 
begin to think, if you have sufficient im- 
agination, that she is thinking, when it is 
only you yourself. She is inspiring and 
noble, and yet I sometimes wonder wheth- 
er she is really divine, or only bovine in 
ruminating calm that is tremendous in its 
impressiveness. But I begin to sympa- 
thize with the Hindoo. -I know now why 
he worships the Ganges, and the Egyptian 
worships the Nile, and why other peoples 
worship the sun. All are symbolical of 
fecundity; of the reproduction of species; 
of the perpetuation of kind; and Her Maj- 
esty seems like the incarnation of mater- 
nity, of motherhood. A sort of vast, 
universal, comprehending, natural mo- 
ther. She is like the sun: it restores; it 
vives life; itisavisible god. Butit’s aw- 
ful to be familiar with gods. It’s like Ben- 
jamin Franklin and his kite. Suppose the 
lightning had hit him! That—that—” 
she gathered her breath for an explosion 
of wordy scorn—"‘ that boy is like one of 
the servants around Olympus; he is so 
familiar with Junos and Minervas; he has 
heard their voices and lived; he has felt 
the wind from their wings so often and 
not been annihilated by it that he has got 
it into his head that he can perform base of- 
fices through eternity and cheat the pow- 
ers and not be found out. When I look at 


him, when I see him kiss her, I hay 
feeling that he is playing in front of 
cyclone, in the path of some devastatin>o 
world-upheaving, man-obliterating fore 
of nature; and that he and his playthi: 
are going to be caught up together s 
day and swept into space and _ lost 
chaos. And the ruin thereof will ney; 
be uncovered.” 

The two of them gave us a great «i: 
to think about that summer. We had t 
readjust many of our ideas to fix 1 
relationship between them. I recalle: 
to mind the friends of mine and of n 
father’s—great men, grand men, men w 
wonderful brains—whose progeny | 
been puppets jerking on the string pull; 
by the big paternal hand. They had con: 
into the world placarded, and that placa 
had saved them by bestowing an unearne: 
name that conveyed hereditary greatiess 
with it. Hereditary greatness had bee) 
their salvation; it had washed the black 
sheep whiter than snow and put them i: 
a flock where they had never herded sav« 
by such accident. 

So I reasoned that if great minds, gran 
minds, were not a matter of inheritances 
why should grand bodies and souls and 
godlike attributes be handed down from 
father—or mother—to son? And, on tli 
other hand, what could be more puzzling 
to the student of heredity than the bril 
iant offspring of unknown sires? Won 
ders were the balancing-poles of Natur 
by means of which she kept her equilib 
rium on the slack rope of the common 
place. Yes, the Cub was probably legiti 
mate offspring to Her Majesty. 

But she was certainly a pliysical won 
der. No one ever got near enough to her 
in point of intimacy to ascertain just 
what her mental status was. But what 
ever lack there may have been (mind, | 
do not admit there was a lack; I said 
‘“‘may have been”—the deficiency was 
only suppositionary) was more than com 
pensated for by the mental understand 
ing she aroused in us. She broadened 
our ideas of things abstract and things 
personal. She made the meaning of 
words plain to us. I have never before 
seen any human being to whom the 
word calm, for instance, seemed to ap- 
ply. We read of calm-eyed goddesses, 
and look at calm stars, and talk about 
calm nights and days and seas, and 
big, vast, far-off or far-reaching things 
whose quiet or sleep we cannot under 
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stand, and so we call it calm. And now 
and then I have seen a dead face to 
which that word might be applied with 
appropriateness; a passive, still face that 
has passed the Mysteries, and turns tow- 
ards us fora moment with the knowledge 
of them hidden behind its lowered lids. 
It was so with Her Majesty. She was not 
indolently still as other women are in re- 
pose; she sat in brooding calms, and when 
you saw her thus you thought of great 
problems, and believed she knew them as 
familiars. 

No one ever found out very much 
about her life. Her husband had died in 
Rome, and her son had been educated 
here and there in various capitals of Eu- 
He had picked up their languages, 
together with other things not so desir- 
able; but that was not the fault of the 
cities. It is folly to blame a city for a 
man’s downfall. If he comes into the 
world with a tainted soul, he is going to 
find ways for wickedness, or make them, 
in the remotest little hamlet on the foot- 
stool. And, on the other hand, if he. is 
clean of mind and morals by nature, he 
will walk through the thick of temptation 
like St. Andrew. 

But the Cub had come tainted. 


re ype. 


We 


laid that at the door of the unknown and 
dead father, for it was impossible to asso- 
ciate anything degraded or depraved with 


Her Majesty. We may have wronged 
the dead, but when it comes to a question 
of right and wrong between the dead and 
the living, it is humane to give the living 
the benefit of the doubt, for doubt and 
trust are one to the dead. So we private- 
ly concluded that the father had been a 
Blade in his day, and we looked upon the 
son as the natural descendant of a Blade. 
Some men are born bad, like those said 
to be born great, and others acquire bad- 
ness. I suppose sometimes it may be 
thrust upon a man if he is born in a char- 
ity ward, brought up in a reform school, 
and graduated into an almshouse or a 
prison. It is never safe to judge our fel- 
lows; it would be like hanging a picture 
on the line or condemning it to an attic 
on the strength of having seen one corner 
painted. 

So it pleased us to feel that the Cub 
was a sort of moral mollusk, and that 
any one in Europe or America who want- 
ed to spit him would find no resisting 
shell. We felt as if he could not help 
this, not having been born with any 
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shell-making material in him, but we 
blamed him just as if he could. That is 
the inconsistency of human nature. And 
so when it became noised around in the 
hotel that he was going a pace, no one 
was surprised or disappointed. And no 
one was very angry, until one day my 
wife visited Her Majesty in her room. 
She told us afterward that some things, 
brushes and combs and the like, were upon 
a colossal scale, but we expected that. It 
was natural for Jove to play with thun- 
derbolts. If any one could prove to us 
he ever played with marbles, even in in 
fancy, we would cease to respect him. 

My wife told us that the Cub slept 
next his mother in a room at the east of 
hers, while the deaf old companion occu- 
pied one on the west. We never took 
note of the companion or wondered who 
she was. She was only a shadow of 
greatness; to be seen and ignored; to be 
neticed but not inquired into. But it 
scemed that my wife had some way ar 
rived at the knowledge that regularly at 
eleven o’clock—-Her Majesty did not draw 
the line too tight—the Cub retired; was 
put to bed, kissed, perhaps prayed over 
we never knew—at any rate, metaphori 
cally speaking, he was tucked up and sup 
posed to say, ‘‘ Now I lay me.” 

But we men about the hotel—men find 
out those things— knew that about an 
hour after that the Cub arose, attired 
himself, and started out for the night. 
He had a wonderful constitution. It 
would have been interesting from a phy- 
siological stand-point to see how many 
years he could have lived in the course of 
what might have been called an unnatu- 
rally natural life with only an average 
of from three to four hours sleep each 
night. We used to wonder how long he 
could keep it up. And the women found 
out—women are like detectives for get 
ting at details—that Her Majesty had not 
a suspicion of this double life her son was 
leading. We used to watch him talking 
to her, and her looking at him with those 
tender, benignant, encompassing mother- 
eyes, and we used to want to kick him, and 
were glad it was not polite to kick cubs 
around shrines and in front of goddesses. 

One night Johns-Brown—Johns-Brown 
was a bit of a Blade himself—told me that 
as he was coming in at two o'clock in the 
morning he had passed him in the cor- 
ridor, and the Cub, full of confidence and 
champagne, had confided to him that he 
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had just come home for a minute to 
change his collar. There was a cab wait- 
ing for him, and the significance of two- 
o'clock-in-the-morning cabs and clean col- 
lars was inferential. 

But, as usual with women, whether 
wives or mothers, Her Majesty went on 
with the placid composure of ignorance, 
while every one else, wise in his day, 
was talking things she never heard: rank 
heresies that broke far off from the shrine, 
and only lapped around it in little mean- 
ingless waves. But we all felt that the 
Cub’s pace could not go on forever, and 
it did not. 

I suppose that during his last days at 
the Mannisquet I was the only friend the 
boy had among his own sex. Under or- 
dinary. circumstances there would have 
been many to smoke with him and drink 
with him, and shut their eyes to his short- 
comings the better to open their mouths 
concerning his long- goings afterward. 
He had money, and the man who has it 
is not liable to lack fair-weather protesta- 
tions of however hollow nature. But in 
the Cub’s case there was the image of 
Her Majesty in the way, and even Johns- 
Brown, who was not hypercritical upon 
social questions, resented the Cub’s de- 
ception to her, although he treated him 
civilly. I know I felt a great deal of 
sympathy for the boy mingled with my 
contempt for him, and I tried to advise 
him once or twice. I was old enough to 
be his father, and he listened to me with 
the politest deference to my superior years, 
which was annoying in the extreme, and 
then he puffed my words away with a 
laugh and a bit of Continental sophistry 
so familiar to me that I could not argue 
against it. But he rewarded me by bor- 
rowing money of me, which, I suppose, 
was the mark of his highest confidence. 
Her Majesty was rich and generous, but 
the Cub had ways for money she did not 
calculate on when she itemized his allow- 
ance. 

We predicted all manner of things, but 
never the one that finally happened. 
People never do prophesy correctly ex- 
cept in books. It happened one night. 

I do not generally retire before twelve, 
and often later. That night in particular 
I had been enjoying a game of chess with 
Johns-Brown—he is an excellent player 
—and at one o'clock we called the game 
adraw. After that we smoked and talked 
a little before I went to my room. Even 


then I did not retire immediately, feeling 
unaccountably wakeful, and so it chanced 
that I had just taken off my coat whe 
there came a knock at the door, and | 
heard Johns-Brown calling me very soft 
ly, but with excitement in his voice. 

**Come along quickly,” he said. ‘‘Som¢ 
thing has happened to young Brockhurst. 

[hurried my coat on again,and we wen! 
down the stairs and out on to the street 
We did not stop for hats. At the doo: 
we were met by a coarse-featured, white 
faced, frightened man, who told us ther 
had been an accidental shooting at his 
place, and Brockhurst had been hit. 

‘*He told me to get you two gents,” hi 
said, *‘ but not let his mother know just 
yet.” 

‘* Where is he hit?” I asked. 

‘In the lung, I should say, though | 
didn’t stop to look very close. I’m afraid 
he’s pretty bad off.” 

‘*Did you call a doctor?” 

‘*No, sir; he wouldn’t let us.” 

‘‘ What's he got to do with it?” asked 
Johns-Brown savagely. ‘‘ You run fo: 
the nearest surgeon you know of.” 

But the man kept doggedly before us. 

‘*You’d better see him first, sir,” hi 
said. ‘*He’s not anxious to have the cops 
get on to it.” 

It was not far from the hotel, and at 
the pace we went we covered the distance 
while we were holding this conversation. 
And there we found the Cub. The keeper 
of the brothel was right; he was pretty 
badly off. They had bolstered him up in 
the midst of a group of gaudily dressed, 
bold-eyed women, and they were working 
and weeping over him after the manner 
of their sex. Sympathy is not a matter 
of morals. One or two young fellows in 
evening dress stood about, sobered and 
conscience - stricken, ashamed to go and 
yet afraid to stay. Save for the sobbing 
of the women and the heavy, rattling 
breathing of the wounded boy, there was 
no sound in the room. He looked up as 
we entered, and smiled a ghastly, tortured 
smile; but we saw in it, and in the set de- 
termination of his face, that the Cub had 
risen to the final occasion of his life and 
was dying game. 

‘** It’s awfully kind of you to come,” he 
said, speaking with the utmost difficulty. 
““Thanks,very much. I told these people 
not to call a surgeon. I knew it was no 
use. If you two gentlemen could con- 
trive—to get me out of this—and over to 
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the hotel—I should be a thousand times 
obliged. I’m—awfully sorry to trouble 
—but it’s such—such a deuced awk- 
ward case—don't you know.” 

His manners were admirable, as they 
had always been, and for the first time in 
his life the Cub himself was worthy of 
admiration. He must have been suffer- 
ing terribly, but he nerved himself to 
on, and he did not cut out a word. 

‘*T desire to state—before I go.” he said, 
looking around, ‘ that no one here is to 
I was fooling with the pistol, 
and it—jit was accidentally discharged. 
I inflicted the wound myself—but not in- 
tentionally. I should esteem it a great 


you 


go 


blame. 


favor,” addressing Jolns-Brown and my- 
self, ‘‘if vou would witness this state- 


ment—in ease it should become—neces- 
sary—afterward. And if you could de- 
vise some story—pardon me for the sug- 
gestion to gentlemen—by means of which 
Her Majesty—might be—spared — the— 
the—details of this night—I assure you I 
should always remember it.” 

Poor Cub! Short shift had you for 
memories. Something of this thought 
crossing our minds must have suggested 
itself to him, for he added: 

‘Tf I had a chance to—in this world 
or the next—if there is a next world.” 

One of the women cried out in a hys- 
terical voice at this: ‘‘ Oh ves! oh yes! 
There is a next world! 
for the sins of this!” 

‘*We must try to spare Her Majesty,” 
he went on, ignoring the interruption. 
Oh, late-come glimmering of responsibili- 
ty—the responsibility of a beloved child 
to an adoring mother! ‘‘Of course she 
will know —that I have deceived her. 
What a mother I have had! And oh!” 
—for the first time he groaned, wiping 
the blood from his white lips with a 
trembling hand—*‘ what a son she has 
had!” 

He recovered himself immediately, and 
looked at Johns-Brown and myself apolo- 
getically. 

**T regret it very much, gentlemen— 
but I fear—I shall have to ask ycu—to 
hurry. I should like to see—Her Majes- 
ty —before—before—it is—too late.” 

They had improvised a litter while we 
stood there, and we lifted him on to it as 
tenderly as we could. Poor misguided 
boy! That heroic death should have been 
set at the end of a better life. 

We carried him out into the night, 


God forgive us 
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praying that the policeman might be 
asleep on his beat as usual—-and he evi 
dently was, for we reached the hotel un 
seen. On the way the boy had struggled 
to lift himself on to his elbow; he was 
probably choking, and in so doing he had 
lightly struck my hand as I walked at 
the right of his head, carrying the shutter 
or whatever it was. 

‘I beg vour pardon!” he said, thick- 
ly, stammeringly, and fell heavily back. 

When we reached the hotel and carried 
him into the office he was dead. He had 
died out there in the night, an apology 
for a trifle upon his lips, politely consid- 
erate of strangers in his death-agony, but, 
oh, so morally regardless of graver du- 
ties to those who loved him through all 
his short life! 

We sent for the house physician, but 


he only confirmed what we knew. Then 
some one said, *‘ Call his mother.” 
This was easier said than done. No 


one wanted to hurl that tlhunder-bolt into 
her life. But while we stood there hesi- 
tating, each declining the message, and 
yet each feeling that it must be done by 
some of us, I looked up and saw her upon 
the There is a_ broad, shallow- 
stepped flight coming down into the office 
of the Mannisquet, and these wide wooden 
stairs creaked under her weight. We sup- 
posed that she must have been awakened 
by some unusual sound, some voice; per 
haps some unaccountable instinct warned 
her that something was wrong; but at any 
rate, whatever it was, she had probably 
gone to her son's room, found him miss- 
ing, opened her door to look for him 
along the corridor, heard our footsteps or 
our voices, and the wonder and surprise 
in her mother-heart had grown into a 
great fear that guided her feet to her child. 

She stood on the stairway in her long 
white robes, stopping for a moment to 
look down; and standing above us as we 
looked up, she might have been an arch 
angel come to convey the spirit of the 
boy away. We had laid him down on 
one of the broad office tables, and the 
electric light, always ghastly and ghostly 
enough on flesh and blood, was doubly 
ghastly and ghostly on the bloodless flesh 
of the dead. He lay there in his evening 
suit, with the scarlet stain on his other- 
wise immaculate linen, but with a certain 
dignity and nobility on his white face 
that I had never seen there before. And 
then she came down. Notswiftly. We 


stairs. 
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heard the creak of each stair under her 
heavy, slow steps, and we shrank away as 
she reached the floor and approached the 
table. But we might have remained. 
She did not see us at all at first. She 
walked up to that table with its ghastly 
burden on it like a woman walking in 
her sleep. Her eyes were fixed and star- 
ing, and her face was as white as his 
under that goblin lamp. 

For a moment she stood thus gazing 
down at the dead with a shrinking terror 
—a horror of repulsion and yet compul- 
sion. Yes, it was he—her son. Then 
she picked up one of the limp hands and 
pressed it against her broad breast. The 
office was a big, high, long room, but the 
next moment it was filled with the sound 
of sobs—great, hoarse, rending, tearless 
sobs, wrenched out of the agony in a 
mother’s heart. Johns-Brown dropped 
into a chair and hid his face in his hands. 
The night clerk hurried in behind his 
office counter, put his arms on it, and 
dropped his head into them. I saw his 
clinched hands as he tried to shut out 
those sounds. They turned me sick and 
faint, and for a moment the office and 
that great figure in its straight white 
robe, and the long table with the dead 
face looking up from it, swam before my 
eyes. Then I saw my wife and Miss Van 
Glider—the girl who had not wanted to 
know Her Majesty—hurrying down. As 
they came those awful sobs were dying 
away, and giving place to little tender, 
tremulous, sighing mother-sounds—faint 
and inarticulate noises, brooding and voice- 
less, but, oh, so miserable in their love and 
sorrow. Cub, Cub, was your life worth 
the heart-break of your death? 

Presently she looked around at us and 
spoke. ‘‘ Was he trying to saye some 
one?” she asked. 

Ob,Cub! who had not even tried to save 
yourself,let alone any one else, why could 
you not have deserved that confidence? 
No one answered. Johns-Brown and I 
looked at each other and thought of his 
words, ‘‘ We must try to spare Her Majes- 
ty,” and we wondered how we were go- 
ing todoit. And as we were wondering 
there came an unexpected deliverance. 

She had not waited for an answer, but 
had returned to her tender, sorrowful 
sighs,stroking the unresponsive hand and 
pressing it against her heaving breast. 
And as if drawn by the magnet of sor- 
row, or perhaps (who knows?) true love, 
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we were for the first time aware that on 
of the women from the place where }\; 
had met his death had followed us and 
crept in, near the table, like a dog who 
was faithful but afraid. It was the little 

bleached - haired Lilith who had cried 
‘*Oh yes! oh yes! There is a next world 

God forgive us for the sins of this!” 

There she stood in her dress of flaming 
scarlet cut indecently low, with her paint 
ed face and her frowzy hair all glaring 
under the light,and standing thus, shrink 
ing, timid, yet compelled by some un 
known power, she had answered that 
question of the mother’s, so full of its pit 
iful faith in a fallen idol, with a high 
pitched sob. And at that unexpected 
sound of other grief than her own He: 
Majesty had looked up, looked at her 
We saw that great figure which had been 
bent and bowed straighten up suddenly, 
rigid and stiff like the body of a criminal! 
in the electric chair when the deadly cur 
rent is turned on. She looked at the lit 
tle painted face, and a great comprehen- 
sion came into her eyes. 

‘Was he with—you—when—when it 
came?” 

The woman before her bowed her face 
and covered it, ashamed before the great 
search-lights of those eyes. 

Her Majesty laid down the hand she 
had been fondling, crossing it with the 
other composedly over the breast. She 
had grown suddenly calm. We felt that 
the second death of the boy was worse 
than the first. The first was of the flesh, 
of the body—natural; but the second was 
of the spirit, of faith, of trust, the death of 
disgrace. She did not look at any of us 
after that. Miss Van Glider stood leaning 
against the wall with her back to the 
room. The stillness of the grave in which 
the Cub has lain these ten years has never 
been any more profound than the still- 
ness of that place from human sound for 
the next few moments. Then it was bro- 
ken. The young woman who had said 
you must not be too familiar with the 
gods turned her face away from the wall 
and then hid it again. Her Majesty was 
stooping over the table as if it had been a 
cradle, and she was gathering the boy in 
her arms as a mother lifts a sleeping 
child. She raised him easily, tenderly, 
and laid his pallid, blood-stained face on 
her shoulder. She held his whole weight 
en that strong right arm, and then she 
turned, holding him thus, and put out her 











hand to the shivering, haggard little 
creature on the other side of the table. 

‘*Come,” she said. 

The woman looked at her uncompre- 
hendingly for a moment, and then, hiding 
her rouged face that was neither young 
nor old in the curve of an arm, she sidled 
shrinkingly around the barrier as a child 
who was contrite and ashamed and afraid, 
but yet trusting, would have done, and 
dropped her little morally soiled hand into 
the outstretched palm of universal mo- 
therhood. Then Her Majesty turned silent- 
ly away, carrying the one and leading the 
other, and we sat or stood mute while 
the big office clock ticked and the stairs 
creaked under her feet as she went up and 
up and vanished from our view. 

That was the last we ever saw of Her 
Majesty. 

We did what we could the day follow- 
ing the tragedy; every one offered aid, 
naturally, and we all tried to make things 
as easy as possible for her. Johns-Brown 
and I rather expected she might want to 
question us; but she sat alone with her 
dead and shame and made no sign. Late 
in the afternoon I determined to tell her 
that the boy had died bravely, and that 
his last thought was of her, and his last 
penitence had been expressed for her sake. 
So I wrote her a note. It was the only 
way I knew of comforting her. In a lit- 
tle while after, the deaf old companion 
knoeked at our door with a message of 
gratitude from Her Majesty—a message 
that was a benediction. 

It was about three o'clock the next 
morning when my wife and I, wakeful 
and miserable with sympathy, heard the 
sound of footsteps in the corridor, the 
slow, shuffling steps of men who bear 
an awkward and heavy burden, and we 
knew they were carrying the boy away. 
I have always thought better of human 
nature because of the fact that not one 
single key was turned in the lock of any 
door opening along that hall, though 
every occupant of every room must have 
known what was taking place. But the 
night clerk told us that Her Majesty had 
followed the simple, plain coffin, walking 
between two figures who leaned upon her, 
and that the three black-robed shapes with 
their veiled faces had passed out into the 
night as wordless and silent as the sister 
Fates. 

I ought to stop here. Mystory is done. 
But there is an after-word to say; for we 
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have heard of Her Majesty since then,and 
what we have heard will interest you as 
it has us. 

For two years afterward she seemed to 
have vanished into the world as absolute- 
ly as the Cub had into the grave. Then 
my wife and I were in Paris; and at a 
dinner one evening some one spoke of the 
reappearance in that city of the Mother 
Saviour, and of the work she was doing. 
And as every one was interested and 
many questions were asked, it transpired 
that the mysterious being whom no one 
knew, but whom every one called the 
Mother Saviour, was a big, magnificent 
woman who was always accompanied by 
a little, thin-faced creature with a young- 
old look, and that the two devoted their 
lives to the moral redemption of men and 
women. Especially did they search for 
boys, and so extraordinary was the influ- 
ence exerted by the woman called the 
Mother Saviour that many people de- 
clared she possessed divine powers. 

‘It is Her Majesty!” exclaimed my 
wife. 

They were described as clothed in sad- 
colored, nun-fashioned gowns, and they 
never lacked for means. They were asso- 
ciated with no society, no church; but all 
societies and all churches acknowledged 
the good they did. They were as creed- 
less as Christ, and as comprehensive in 
their charity. 

We heard of them after that, always 
in different capitals, always together, al- 
ways in dull robes, always seeking to 
save. And my wife and I have reasoned 
it out, and this sorrowful quest is plain to 
us. The great, grand woman, feeling 
that she had some way failed in her duty 
of motherhood, had some way lacked the 
power to direct her own in the right paths, 
had set herself to the task of saving the 
sons of other mothers from the fate her 
own had met. And so she wanders on 
in the work of redemption, restless as the 
sea or a striving soul, going especially to 
those cities where she believes the boy 
lost his bearings, and she searches and 
saves. God help her! 

We have hoped we might see her again, 
but we never have. Perhaps we shall 
some time. But when we think of her we 
always imagine her yet toiling slowly up 
and up, as we saw her last, with the dead 
boy on her arm and the little shrinking, 
gaudily dressed figure with the hidden 
face climbing sorrowfully beside. 
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THE GRACIOUS FAILURE. 
BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


\ SWEETER voice than the honey-seeker has 
4 Is in the murmur of the summer grass ; 
In brooding woodlands, when the thrush is done, 


Wanders an utterance by no songster won; 


The constant sky has colors lovelier far 
Than any gleaming in the evening star; 
The gentle heart, deep in its secret place, 


Has beauty never lent the fairest face. 


So in the poet’s world, shamed is his art 


Before the vibrant silence at lis heart. 
And well it is that, spurning perfect speech, 


Plays the wild beauty always out of reach ; 


Were once by some god-poet caught and bound 


The wavering. light, the subtile pulse of sound, 


That ere it come is gone,—what singer, then, 


Would ever dare to lift his voice again! 


THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS.* 


FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE AUTOMATIC SHELL. 


N a large building not far from the feet in length and four feet in diameter 4 
| lens-house in which Roland Clewe had The forward end was conical and not ¥ 
pursued the experiments which had come solid, being formed of a number of fiat 2 
to such a disappointing conclusion, there steel rings, decreasing in size as they ap ‘f 
was a piece of mechanism which interest- proached the point of the cone. When 
ed its inventor more than any other of notin operation these rings did not touch 
his works, excepting, of course, the photic each other, but they could be forced to 7 

gether by pressure on the point of the " 


borer. 

This was an enormous projectile, the 
peculiarity of which was that its motive 
power was contained within itself, very 
much as a rocket contains the explosives 
which send it upward. It differed, how- 
ever, from the rocket or any other simi- 
lar projectile, and many of its features 
were entirely original with Roland Clewe. 


This extraordinary piece of mechan 
ism, which was called the automatic 
shell, was of cylindrical form, eighteen 


cone. This shell might contain explo 
sives or not, as might be considered de 
sirable, and it was not intended to fire ii 
from a cannon, but to start it on its course 
from a long semicylindrical] trough, which 
would be used simply to give it the de- 
sired direction.. After it had been started 
by a ram worked by an engine at the 
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rear end of the trough, it immediately 
began to propel itself by means of the 
mechanism contained within it. 

But the great value of this shell lay in 
the fact that the moment it encountered 
a solid substance or obstruction of any 
kind its propelling power became in- 
creased. The rings which formed the 
cone on its forward end were pressed to- 
cether, the electric motive power was in- 
creased in proportion to the pressure, and 
thus the greater the resistance to this 
projectile, the greater became its velocity 
and power of progression, and its onward 
course continued until its self-containing 
force had been exhausted. 

The power of explosives had reached, 
at this period, to so high a point that it 
was unnecessary to devise any increase 
in their enormous energy, and the only 
problems before the students of artillery 
practice related to methods of getting 
their projectiles to the points desired. 
Progress in this branch of the science 
had proceeded so far that an attack upon 
a fortified port by armored vessels was 
now considered as a thing of the past, 
and although there had been no naval 
wars of late years, it was believed that 
never again would there be a combat be- 
tween vessels of iron or steel. 

The recently invented magnetic shell 
made artillery practice against all, vessels 
of iron a mere mechanical process, de- 
manding no skill whatever. When one 
of these magnetic shells was thrown any- 
where in the vicinity of an iron ship, the 
powerful magnetism developed within it 
instantly attracted it to the vessel, which 
was destroyed by the ensuing contact and 
explosion. Two ironclads meeting on 
the ocean need each fire but one shell to 
be both destroyed. The inability of iron 
battle-ships to withstand this improve- 
ment in artillery had already set the na- 
val architects of the world upon the work 
of constructing war-ships which would 
not attract the magnetic shell — which 
was effective even when laid on the bot- 
toms of harbors—and Roland Clewe had 
been engaged in making plans and ex- 
periments for the construction of a pa- 
per man-of-war, which- he believed 
would meet the requirements of the situ- 
ation. 

When Clewe determined to follow Mar- 
garet Raleigh’s advice and give up for a 
time his work with the Artesian ray, his 
thoughts naturally turned to his auto- 
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matic shell. Work upon this invention 
was now almost completed, but the great 
difficulty which its inventor expected to 
meet. with was that of inducing his gov- 
ernment to make a trial of it. Such a 
trial would be extremely expensive, in- 
volving probably the destruction of the 
shell, and he did not feel able or willing 
to experiment with it without govern- 
mental aid. 

The shell was intended for use on land 
as well as at sea, against cities and great 
fortified structures, and Clewe believed 
that the automatic shell might be brought 
within fifty miles of a city, set up with 
its trough and ram, and projected in a 
level line towards its object, to which it 
would impel itself with irresistible power 
and velocity, through forests, hills, build- 
ings, and everything, gaining strength 
from every opposition which stood in the 
direct line of its progress. Attacking 
fortifications from the sea, the vessel car- 
rying this great projectile could operate 
at a distance beyond the reach of the 
magnetic shell. 

Now that the automatic shell itself was 
finished, and nothing remained to be done 
but to complete the great steel trough in 
which it would lie, Roland Clewe found 
himself confronted with business which 
was very hard and very distasteful to 
him. He must induce other people to do 
what he was not able to do himself. Un- 
less his shell was put to a practical trial, 
it could be of no value to the world or to 
himself. 

In one of the many conversations on 
the subject Margaret had suggested some- 
thing which rapidly grew and developed 
in Roland’s mind. 

“It would be an admirable thing to 
tunnel mountains with,” said she. ‘Of 
course I mean a large one, as_ thick 
through as a tunnel ought to be.” 

In less than a day Clewe had perfected 
an idea which he believed might be of 
practical service. For some time there 
had been talk of a new railroad in this 
part of the State, but one of the difficulties 
in the way was the necessity of making 
a tunnel or a deep cut through a small 
mountain. To go around this mountain 
would be objectionable for many reasous, 
and to go through it.would be enormous- 
ly expensive. Clewe knew the country 
well, and his soul glowed within him as 
he thought that here, perhaps, was an 
opportunity for him to demonstrate the 
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value of his invention, not only as an 
agent in warfare, but as a wonderful as- 
sistant in the peaceful progress of the 
world. 

There was no reason why such shells 
should not be constructed for the express 
purpose of making tunnels. Nothing 
could be better adapted for an experiment 
of this kind than the low mountain in 
question. If the shell passed through it 
at the desired point, there would be no- 
thing beyond which could be injured, and 
it would then enter the end of a small 
chain of mountains, and might pass on- 
ward, as far as its motive power would 
carry it, without doing any damage what- 
ever. Moreover, its course could be fol- 
lowed and it could be recovered, 

Both Roland and Margaret were very 
enthusiastic in favor of this trial of the 
automatic shell, and they determined that 
if the railroad company would pay them 
a fair price if they should succeed in tun- 
nelling the mountain, they would charge 
nothing should their experiment be a fail- 
ure. Of course the tunnel the shell would 
make, if everything worked properly, 
would not be large enough for any prac- 
tical use; but explosives might be placed 
along its length, which, if desired, would 
blow out that portion of the mountain 
which lay immediately above the tunnel, 
and this great cut could readily be en- 
larged to any desired dimensions. 

Clewe would have gone immediately to 
confer with the secretary of the railroad 
company, with whom he was acquainted, 
but that gentleman was at the sea-side, 
and the business was necessarily post- 
poned. 

‘*Now,” said Clewe to Margaret, ‘‘ if I 
could do it, I'd like to take a run up to the 
polar sea and see for myself what they 
have discovered. Judging from Sammy’s 
infrequent despatches, the party in gen- 
eral must be getting a little tired of Mr. 
Gibbs’s experiments and soundings; but 
I should be intensely interested in them.” 

‘*T don’t wonder,” answered Margaret, 
‘*that they are getting tired; they have 


found the pole, and they want to come’ 


home. That is natural enough. But, for 
my part, I am very glad we can’t run up 
there. Even if we had another Dipsey I 
should decidedly oppose it. I might agree 
that we should go to Cape Tariff, but I 
would not agree to anything more. You 
may discover poles if you want to, but 
you must do it by proxy.” 
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At this moment an awful crash was 
heard. It came from the building con 
taining the automatic shell. Clewe and 
Margaret started to their feet. The, 
glanced at each other, and then both ran 
from the office at the top of their speed 
Other people were running from various 
parts of the works. There was no smoke: 
there was no dust. There had been no 
explosion, as Clewe had feared in his first 
alarm. 

When they entered the building, Clewe 
and Margaret stood aghast. There were 
workmen shouting or standing with open 
mouths; others were running in. The 
massive scaffolding, twenty feet in height, 
on which the shell had been raised so that 
the steel trough might be run under it, 
lay in splinters upon the ground. The 
great automatic shell itself had entirely 
disappeared. 

For some moments no one said any 
thing; all stood astounded, looking at the 
space where the shell had been. Then 
Clewe hurried forward. In the ground, 


amid the wreck of the scaffolding, was a 
circular hole about four feet in diameter 
Clasping the hand of a man near him, 
he cautiously peered over the edge and 
It was dark and deep; he 


looked down. 
saw nothing. 

Roland Clewe stepped back; he put his 
hands over his eyes and thought. Now 
he comprehended everything clearly. The 
weight of the shell had been too great for 
its supports. The forward part, which 
contained the propelling mechanism, was 
much heavier than the other end, and had 
gone down first, so that the shell had 
turned over and had fallen perpendicu- 
larly, striking the ground with the point 
of the cone. Then its tremendous pro- 
pelling energy, infinitely more powerful 
than any dynamic force dreamed of in the 
preceding century, was instantly gener- 
ated. The inconceivably rapid motion 
which foreed it forward like a screw 
must have then commenced, and it had 
bored itself down deep into the solid 
earth. 

‘** Roland, dear,” said Margaret, step- 
ping quietly up to him, tears on her pale 
countenance, ‘‘don't you think it can be 
hoisted up again?” 

‘**T hope not,” said he. 

** Why do you say that?” she asked, as- 
tonished. 

** Because,” he answered, ‘‘if it has not 
penetrated far enough into the earth to 
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make it utterly out of our power to get it 
again, the thing is a failure.” 

‘*More than that,” thought Margaret; 
“if it has gone down entirely out of our 
reach, the thing is a failure all the same, 
for I don’t believe he can ever be induced 
to make another.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE TRACK OF THE SHELL. 


DURING the course of his inventive life 
Roland Clewe had become accustomed 
to disappointments; he was very much 
afraid, indeed, that he was beginning to 
expect them. If that really happened, 
there would be an end to his career. 

But when he spoke in this way to Mar- 
garet, she almost scolded him. 

‘* How utterly absurd it is,” she said, 
‘‘for a man who has just discovered the 
north pole to sit down in an arm-chair 
and talk in that way!” 
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‘*T didn’t discover it,” he said; ‘‘it was 
Sammy and Gibbs who found the pole. 
As for me—I don’t suppose I shall ever 
see it.” 

‘‘T am not so sure of that,” she said. 
‘““We may vet invent a telescope which 
shall curve its reflected rays over the ro- 
tundity of the earth and above the high- 
est icebergs, so that you and I may sit 
here and look at the waters of the pole 
gently splashing around the great buoy.” 

‘‘And charge a dollar apiece to all 
other people who would like to look at 
the pole, and so we might make much 
money,” said he. ‘‘ But I must really go 
and do something; I shall go crazy if I 
sit here idle.” 

Margaret knew that the loss of the 
shell was the greatest blow that Roland 
had ever yet received. His ambitions as 
a scientific inventor were varied, but she 
was well aware that for some years he 
had considered it of great importance to 
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do something which would bring him in 
money enough to go on with his investi 
gations and labors without depending en 
tirely upon her for the necessary capital. 
If he could have tunnelled a mountain 
with this shell, or if he had but partially 
succeeded in so doing, money would have 
come to him. He would have made his 
first pecuniary success of any importance. 

‘‘ What are you going to do, Roland?” 
said she, as he rose to leave the room. 

‘Iam going to find the depth of the 
hole that shell has made. It ought to be 
filled up, and I must caleulate how many 
loads of earth and stones it will take to 
do it.” 

That afternoon he came to Mrs. Ra- 
leigh’s house. 

‘**Margaret,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ IT have low- 
ered a lead into that hole with all the 
line attached which we have got on the 
place, and we can touch no bottom. I 
have telegraphed for a lot of sounding- 
wire, and [ must wait until it shall arrive 
before I do anything more.” 

‘You must be very, very careful, Ro- 
land, when you are doing that work,” said 
Margaret. ‘‘Suppose you should fall in!” 

‘*T have provided against that,” said 
he. ‘I have laid a floor over the hole, 
with only a small opening in it, so there 
is nodanger. And another curious thing 
I must tell you—our line is not wet: we 
have struck no water!” 

When Margaret visited the works the 
next day, she found Roland Clewe and 
a number of workmen surrounding the 
flooring which had been laid over the 
hole. They were sounding with a wind- 
lass which carried an immense reel of 
wire. The wire was extremely thin, but 
the weight of that portion of it which 
had already been unwound was so great 
that four men were at the handles of the 
windlass. 

Roland came to meet Margaret as she 
entered. 

‘*The lead has gone down six miles,” 
he said, in a low voice, ‘* and we have not 
touched the bottom yet.” 

‘*Impossible!” she cried. ‘* Roland, it 
cannot be! The wire must be coiling it- 
self up somewhere. It is incredible! The 
lead cannot have gone down so far!” 

‘* Leads have gone down as far as that 
before this,” said he. ‘‘Soundings of 
more than six miles have been obtained 
at sea.” 

She went with him and stood near the 


windlass. For an hour she remained by 
his side, and still the reel turned steadi}: 
and the wire descended into the hole. 

“Shall you surely know when it gets 
to the bottom?” said she. 

“Yes,” he answered. “When thi 
electric button under the lead shall toue); 
anything solid, or even anything fluid 
this bell up here will ring.” 

She staid until she could stay no long 
er. She knew it would be of no use to 
urge Roland to leave the windlass. Very 
early the next morning a note w as brought 
to her before she was up, and on it was 
written, 

‘We have touched bottom at a depth 
of fourteen and an eighth miles.” 

When Roland came to Mrs. Raleigh's 
house, about nine o’clock that morning, 
his face was pale and his whole form 
trembled. 

‘* Margaret,” he cried, ‘‘ what are we 
going to do about it?) It is wonderful; | 
cannot appreciate it. I have had all the 
men up in the office this morning and 
pledged them to secrecy. Of course they 
won't keep their promises, but it was all 
that I could do. Lean think of no par 
ticular damage which would come to me 
if this thing were known, but T cannot 
bear that the public should get hold of it 
until I know something myself. Marga- 
ret, I don’t know anything.” 

‘* Have you had your breakfast?” she 
asked. 

‘* No,” he said; ‘‘I haven't thought of 
it.” 

‘Did you eat anything last night ?” 

‘I don’t remember,” he answered. 

‘*Now I want you to come into the 
dining-room,” said she. ‘I had a light 
breakfast some time ago, and I am going 
to eat another with you. I want you to 
tell me something. There was a man 
here the other day with a patent machine 
for making button-holes—you know the 
old-fashioned button-holes are coming in 
again—and if this is a good invention it 
ought to sel!, for nearly everybody has 
forgotten how to make button - holes in 
the old way.” 

‘*Oh, nonsense!” said Roland. ‘* How 
ean you talk of such things? I can’t take 
my mind—” 

‘*T know you can’t,” she interrupted. 
‘You are all the time thinking of that 
everlasting old hole in the ground. Well, 
I am tired of it; do let us talk of some- 
thing else ” 
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Margaret Raleigh was much more than 
tired of that phenomenal hole in the earth 
which had been made by the automatic 
It was 
something terrible to her; she had searce 
ly slept that night, and she needed break- 


shell: she was frightened by it. 


fast and change of thought as 
much as Roland. 

But it was not long before 
she found that it was impossi- 
ble to turn his thoughts from 
that all-absorbing subject. Al] 
she could do was to endeavor 
to guide them into quiet chan- 
nels. 

‘What are you going to do 
this morning?” she asked, tow- 
ards the close of the break- 
fast. 

‘IT am going to try to take 
the temperature of that shaft 
at various points,” said he. 

‘*That will be an excellent 
thing,” she answered; ‘* you 
may make valuable discover- 
ies: but I should think the 
heat at that great depth would 
be enough to melt your ther- 
mometers.”’ 

‘It did not melt my lead or 
my sounding- wire,” said he. 
And as he said these words her 
heart fell. 

The temperature of this great 
perforation was taken at many 
Roland 
brought to Margaret the state- 
ment of the height of the mer- 
cury at the very bottom, she 


points, and when 


was astounded and shocked to 
find that it was only eighty- 
three degrees. 

“This is terrible!” she ejaculated. 

‘** What do you mean?” he asked in sur- 
prise. ‘* That is not hot. Whay, it is only 
summer weather.” 

But she did not think it terrible be 
cause it was so hot; the fact that it was 
so cool had shocked her. In such tem 
perature one could live! A great source 
of trust and hope had been taken from 
her. 

**Roland,” she said, sinking into a 
chair, *‘ I don’t understand this at all. I 
always thought that it became hotter and 
hotter as one went down into the earth; 
and I once read that at twenty miles be- 
low the surface, if the heat increased in 
proportion as it increased in a mine, the 





temperature must be over a thousand de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Your instrument could 
not have registered properly; perhaps it 
never wentall the way down; and perhaps 
itisalla mistake. It may be that the lead 
did not go down so far as you think.” 


THE FALL OF THE SHELL. 


He smiled; he was becoming calmer 
now, for he was doing something: he 
was obtaining results. 

‘Those ideas about increasing heat at 
increasing depths are old-fashioned, Mar- 
garet,’ he said. ‘* Recent science has 
given us better theories. It is known 
that there is great heat in the interior of 
the earth, and it is also known that the 
transmission of this heat towards the sur- 
face depends upon the conductivity of the 
rocks in particular locations. In some 
places the heat comes very near the sur- 
face, and in othefs it is very, very far 
More than that, the temperature 
may rise as we go down into the earth 
and afterward fall again. There may be 


down. 
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a stratum of close-grained rock, possibly 
containing metal, coming up from the in- 
terior in an oblique direction and bring- 
ing the heat towards the surface; then 
below that there may be vast regions of 
other rocks which do not readily conduct 
heat,and which do not originate in heated 
portions of the earth’s interior. When we 
reach these, we must find the temperature 
lower, as a matter of course. Now | have 
really done this. A little over five miles 
down my thermometer registered ninety- 
one, and after that it began to fall a little. 
But the rocks under us are poor conduct- 
ors of heat; and, moreover, it is highly 
probable that they have no near com- 
munication with the source of internal 
heat.” 

‘*T thought these things were more ex- 
act and regular,” said she; ‘‘ I supposed if 
you went down a mile in one place, you 
would find it as hot as you would in an- 
other.” 

‘*Oh no,” said he. ‘‘ There is nothing 
regular or exact in nature; even our 
earth is not a perfect sphere. Nature is 
never mathematically correct. You must 
always allow for variations. In some 
parts of thé earth its heated core, or what- 
ever it is, must be very, very far down.” 

At this moment a happy thought struck 
Margaret. 

‘*How easy it would be, Roland, for 
you to examine this great hole! Ican do 
it; anybody can doit. It’s perfectly amaz- 
ing when you think of it. All you have 
to do is to take your Artesian-ray machine 
into that building and set it over the hole; 
then you can light the whole interior, all 
the way down to the bottom, and with a 
telescope you can see everything that is 
in it.” 

‘* Ves,” said he; ‘‘ but I think I can do it 
better than that. It would be very diffi- 
cult to transfer the photic borer to the 
other building, and I ean light up the 
interior perfectly well by means of elec- 
tric lights. I can even lower a camera 
down to the very bottom and take photo- 
graphs of the interior.” 

‘* Why, that would be perfectly glori- 


ous!” cried Margaret, springing to her 
feet, an immense relief coming to her 


mind that to examine this actual shaft 
it would not be necessary for anybody to 
go down into it. 

‘*T should go to work at that immedi- 
ately,”’ said he, ‘‘ but I must have a dif- 
ferent sort of windlass —one that shall 
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be moved by anengine. I will rig up th: 
big telescopes too, so that we can look 
down when we have lighted up the bot 
tom.” 

It required days to do all that Roland 
Clewe had planned. A great deal of the 
necessary work was done in his own es 
tablishment, and much machinery besides 
was sent from New York. When all was 
ready many experiments were made with 
the electric lights and camera, and photo 
graphs of inexpressible value and interest 
were taken at various points on the sides 
of this wonderful perpendicular tunnel. 

At last Clewe was prepared to photo- 
graph the lower portion of the shaft. 
With a peculiar camera and a powerful 
light five photographs were taken of the 
very bottom of the great shaft—four in 
horizontal directions and one immediate- 
ly below the camera. When these pho 
tographs were printed by the improved 
methods then in vogue, Clewe seized the 
pictures and examined them with eager 
haste. For some moments he stood si- 
lent, his eyes fixed upon the photographs 
as if there was nothing else in this world; 
but all he saw on each was an irregular 
patch of light. He thrust the prints 
aside, and in a loud sharp voice he gave 
orders to bring the great telescope and 
set it up above the hole. The light was 
still at the bottom, and the instant the 
telescope was in position Clewe mounted 
the stepladder and directed the instru- 
ment downward. In a few moments he 
gave an exclamation, and then he came 
down from the ladder so rapidly that he 
barely missed falling. He went into his 
office and sent for Margaret. When she 
came he showed her the photographs. 

**See!” he said. ‘*‘ What I have found 
is nothing; even a camera shows nothing, 
and when I look down through the glass 
I see nothing. It is just what the Arte- 
sian ray showed me; it is nothing at all!” 

“T should think,” said she, speaking 
very slowly, ‘‘that if your sounding-lead 
had gone down into nothing, it would 
have continued to go down indefinitely. 
What was there to stop it if there is no- 
thing there?” 

‘* Margaret,” said he, ‘‘I don’t know 
anything about it. That is the crushing 
truth. I can find out nothing at all. 


When I look down through the earth by 
means of the Artesian ray I reach a cer- 
tain depth and then I see a void; when 
I look down through a perfectly open 
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passage to the same 
depth, I still see a 
void.” 

Sut, Roland,” said 
Margaret, holding in ler 
hand the view taken of 
the bottom of the shaft, 
‘what is this in the 
middle of the proof? It 
is darker than the rest, 
but it seems to be all 
covered up with misti- 
ness. Have you a mag- 
nifying-glass?” 

Roland found a glass, 
and seized the photo- 
graph. He had forgot- 
ten his usual courtesy. 

‘*Margaret,” he cried, 
‘that dark thing is my 
automatic shell! It is 
lying on its side. Ican 
see the greater part of it. 
It is not in the hole it 
made itself; it is in a 
cavity. It has turned 
over, and lies horizon- 
tally; it has bored down 
into a cave, Margaret 
into a cave—a cave with 
a solid bottom—a cave 
made of light!” 

‘* Nonsense !” said 
Margaret. ‘‘ Caves can- 
not be made of light; 
the light that you see 
comes from your elec- 


tric lamp.” CL 


‘“*Not at all!” he 
cried. ‘‘If there was 
anything there, the light of my lamp 
would show it. During the whole depth 
of the shaft the light showed everything 
and the camera showed everything; you 
can see the very texture of the rocks; 
but when the camera goes to the bottom, 
when it enters this space into which the 
shaft plainly leads, it shows nothing at 
all, except what I may be said to have 
put there. I see only my great shell sur- 
rounded by light, resting on light!” 

‘* Roland,” said Margaret, *‘ you are 
crazy! Perhaps it is water which fills 
that cave, or whatever it is.” 

‘‘Not at all,” said Roland. ‘‘It pre- 
sents no appearance of water, and when 
the camera came up it was not wet. No; 
it is a cave of light.” 

He sat for some minutes silently gazing 
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EWE MOUNTED THE STEPLADDER.” 


out of the window. Margaret drew her 
chair closer to him. She took one of his 
hands in both of hers. 

‘**Look at me, Roland,” she said. 
‘What are you thinking about?” 

He turned his face upon her, but said 
nothing. She looked straight into his 
eyes, and she needed no Artesian ray to 
enable her to see through them into his 
innermost brain. She saw what was fill- 
ing that brain; it was one great over- 
powering desire to go down to the bottom 
of that hole, to find out what it was that 
he had discovered. 

‘* Margaret, you hurt me!” he exclaim- 
ed, suddenly. In the intensity of the 
emotion excited by what she had discov- 
ered, her finger-nails had nearly pene- 
trated through his skin. She had felt as 
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if she would hold him and hold him for- 
ever, but she released his hand. 

‘We haven't talked about that button- 
hole machine,” she said, ‘'I want your 
opinion of it.” To her surprise, Roland 
began immediately to discuss the new in- 
vention of which she had spoken, and 
asked her to describe it. He was not at 
all anxious now to tell Margaret what he 
was thinking of in connection with the 
track of the shell. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
CAPTAIN HUBBELL DECLINES TO GO WHALING. 


THE most impatient person on board 
the Dipsey was Captain Jim Hubbell. 
Sarah Block was also very anxious to go 
home as soon as matters could be arranged 
for the return journey, and she talked a 
great deal of the terrible fate which would 
be sure to overtake them if they should 
be so unfortunate as to stay until the sea- 
son of the arctic night; but, after all, she 
was not as impatient as Captain Hubbell. 
She simply wanted to go home; but he not 
only greatly desired to return to his wife 
and family, but he wanted to do some- 
thing else before he started south: he 
wanted to go whaling. He considered 
himself the only man in the whole world 
who had a chance to go whaling, and he 
chafed as he thought of the hinderances 
which Mr. Gibbs was continually placing 
in the way of this, the grandest of all 
sports. 

Mr. Gibbs was a mild man, and rather 
a quiet one; but he thoroughly under- 
stood the importance of the investigations 
he was pursuing in the polar sea, and 
placed full value upon the opportunity 
which had come to him of examining the 
wonders of a region hitherto locked up 
from civilized man. Captain Hubbell 
was astonished to find that Mr. Gibbs was 
as hard and unyielding as an_ iceberg 
during his explorations and soundings. 
It was of no use to talk to him of whaling; 
he had work before him,and he must do ii. 

But the time came when Mr. Gibbs re- 
lented. The Dipsey had sailed around 
the whole boundary of the polar sea; ob- 
servations, surveys, and maps had been 
made, and the general geography of the 
region had been fairly well determined. 
There still remained some weeks of the 
arctic day, and it was desirable that they 
should begin their return journey during 
that time; so Mr. Gibbs informed Captain 


Jim that if he wanted to do a little whal- 
ing, he would like him to lose no time. 

Almost from the time of their arrival 
in the polar sea the subject of whales had 
greatly interested everybody on the Dip 
sey. Even Rovinski, who had been re 
leased from his confinement after a few 
days, because he had really committed no 
actual crime except that of indulging in 
overleaping ambition—had spent every 
available minute of leisure in looking for 
whales. It was strange that nothing in 
this northern region interested the people 
on the Dipsey (with the sole exception of 
Mr. Gibbs) so much as these great fish, 
which seemed to be the only visible in- 
habitants of the polar solitudes. There 
were probably white bears somewhere on 
the icy shores about them, but they never 
showed themselves; and if birds were 
there, they did not fly over that sea. 

There were reasons to suppose that 
there were a good many whales in the 
polar sea. Wherever our party sailed, 
lay to, or anchored for a time, they were 
very sure, before long, to see a whale 
curving his shining black back into the 
light, or sending two beautiful jets of wa- 
ter up into the air. Whenever a whale 
was seen, somebody on board was sure to 
remark that these creatures in this part 
of the world seemed to be very tame. It 
was not at all uncommon to see one dis- 
port himself at no great distance from 
the vessel for an hour or more. 

“If I could get among a school of 
whales anywhere around Nantucket and 
find ‘em as tame as these fellers,” said 
Captain Jim, ‘‘I’d give a boom to the 
whale-oil business that it hasn’t had for 
forty years.” 

But not long before Mr. Gibbs told the 
Captain that he might go whaling if he 
felt like it, the old sailor had experienced 
a change of mind. He had become a 
most ardent student of whales. In his 
very circumscribed experience when a 
young man he had seen whales, but they 
had generally been a long way off; and 
as the old-fashioned method of rowing 
after them in boats had even then been 
abandoned in favor ‘of killing them by 
means of the rifled cannon, Captain Hub- 
bell had not seen very much of these 
creatures until they had been towed along- 
side. But now he could study whales at 
his leisure. It was seldom that he had to 
wait very long before he would see one 
near enough for him to examine it with 
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a glass, and he never failed to avail him- 
self of such opportunities. 

The consequence of this constant and 
careful inspection was the conclusion in 
Captain Hubbell’s mind that there was 
only one whale in the polar sea. He had 
noticed, and others had noticed, that they 
never saw two at once, and the Captain 
had used his glass so often and so well 
that one morning he stamped his foot 
upon the deck and said to Sammy: 

‘*T believe that’s the same whale over and 
over and over agin. I know him likea 
book; he has his ways and his manners, 
and it isn’t reasonable to suppose that ev- 
ery whale has the same waysand manners. 
He comes just so near the vessel, and then 
he stops and blows. Then he suns his 
back fora while, and then he throws up 
his flukes and sounds. He does that as 
regular as if he was a polar clock. I 
know the very shape of his flukes; and 
two or three days ago. as he was soundin’, 
I thought that the tip of the upper one 
looked as if it had been damaged——as if he 
had broken it floppin’ about in some tight 
place; and ever since, when I have seen 
a whale, I have looked for the tip of that 
upper fluke, and there’s that same old 
break. Every time I have looked I have 
found it. It ean’t be that there are a lot 
o’ whales in here and each one of ‘em with 
a battered fluke.” 

**That does look sort o’ queer,” said 
Sammy, reflectively. 

‘Sammy Block,” said Captain Jim, 
impressively, ‘it’s my opinion that there's 
only one whale in this here polar sea; 
an’ more than that, it’s my opinion that 
there’s only one whale in this world, an’ 
that that feller we've seen is the one! Sam- 
uel Block, he’s the last whale in the whole 
world! Now you know that I wanted to 
go a-whalin’—that’s natural enough; but 
since Mr. Gibbs has got through, and has 
said that I could take this vessel an’ go 
a-whalin’ if I wanted to—which would be 
easy enough, for we have got guns aboard 
which would kill any right- whale — I 
don’t want to go. I don’t want to lay on 
my dyin’ bed an’ think that I'm the man 
that killed the last whale in the world. 
I'm commandin’ this vessel, and I sail it 
wherever Mr. Gibbs tells me to sail it; but 
if he wants the bones of a whale to take 
home as a curiosity, an’ tells me to sail 
this vessel after that whale, I won't do it.” 

‘I'm with you there,” said Sammy. 
‘**T have been thinkin’ while you was 
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talkin’, an’ it’s my opinion that it’s not 
only the last whale in the world, but it’s 
purty nigh tame. I believe it’s so glad 
to see some other movin’ creature in this 
lonely sea that it wants to keep company 
with us all the time. No, sir, I wouldn't 
have anything to do with killin’ that 
fish !” 

The opinions of the Captain and Sam- 
my were now communicated to the rest of 
the company on board, and nearly all of 
them thought that they had had such an 
idea themselves. The whale certainly 
looked very familiar every time he show- 
ed himself. 

To Mr. Gibbs this lonely creature, if 
he were such, now became an object of 
intense interest. It was evidently a speci- 
men of the right-whale, once common in 
the northern seas, skeletons of which 
could be seen in many museums, No- 
thing would be gained to science by his 
capture, and Mr. Gibbs agreed with the 
others that it would be a pity to harm 
this, the last of his race. 

In thinking and talking over the mat- 
ter Mr. Gibbs formed a theory which he 
thought would explain the presence of 
this solitary whale in the polar sea. He 
thought it very likely that it had gotten 
under the ice and had pursued its north- 
ern journey very much as the Dipsey 
had pursued hers, and had at last emerged, 
as she had, into the polar sea at a place 
perhaps as shallow as that where the sub- 
marine vessel came out from under the 
ice. 

‘‘ And if that’s the case,” said Captain 
Hubbell, ‘* it is ten to one that he has not 
been able to get out again, and has found 
himself here caught just as if he was in 
a trap. Fishes don’t like to swim into 
tight places. They may do it once, but 
they don’t want to do it again. It is this 
disposition that makes ‘em easy to catch 
in traps. I believe you are right, Mr. 
Gibbs. I believe this whale has got in 
here and can’t get out—or at least he 
thinks he can’t—and nobody knows how 
long it’s been since he first got in. It 
may have been a hundred years ago. 
There’s plenty o’ little fish in these wa- 
ters for him to eat, and he’s the only one 
there is to feed.” 

The thought that in this polar sea with 
themselves was a great whale which was 
probably here simply because he could not 
get out had a depressing effect upon the 
minds of the party on the Dipsey. There 
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was perhaps no real reason why they 
should fear the fate of the great fish, but, 
after all, this subject was one which 


should be very seriously considered. The 
latter part of their passage under the ice 
had been very hazardous. Had _ they 


struck a sharp rock below them, or had 
they been pierced by a jagged mass of ice 
above them, there probably would have 
been a speedy end of the expedition; and 
now, having come safely out of that 


dangerous shallow water, they shrank 
from going into it again. 

It was the general opinion that if they 
would sail a considerable distance to the 


‘THE LITTLE TELEGRAPH-HOUSE.” 


eastward they could not fail to find a deep 
channel by which the waters of this sea 
communicated with Baffin’s Bay; but in 
this case they would be obliged to leave 
the line of longitude by which they had 
safely travelled from Cape Tariff to the 
pole and seek another route southward, 
along some other line, which would end 
their journey they knew not where. 

‘I am cold,” said Sarah Block. ‘‘ At 
first I got along all right, with all these 
furs, and goin’ down stairs every time I 
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felt chilly, but the freezin’ air is beginnin’ 
io go into my very bones like needles; and 
if winter is comin’ on, and it’s goin’ to be 
worse than this, New Jersey is the place 
for me. But there’s one thing that chills 
my blood clammier than even the cold 
weather, and that is the thought of that 
whale follerin’ us. If we get down into 
those shaller places under the ice an’ 
he takes it into his head to come along, 
he'll be worse than a bull in a china-shop. 
I don’t mean to say that I think he’ll 
want to do us any harm, for he has never 
shown any sign of such a feelin’, but if 
he takes to bouncin’ and thrashin’ when 
he himself on any 
rocks, it “Il be a bad box for us 
to be in.” 

None of the others shared these 
special fears of Mrs. Block, but 
they were allas much disinclined 
as she was to begin another sub- 
mari yage in the shallow 
waters Which they had been so 
glad to leave. 

It was believed, from the gen- 
eral contour of the surrounding 
region, that if the ice were all 
melted away it would be seen 
that a cape projected from the 
American continent eastward at 
the point where they had entered 
the polar sea, and that it was in 
crossing the submerged continu- 
ation of this cape that they had 
found the shallow water. Be- 
yond and southward they knew 
that the water was deep and safe. 
If they could reach that portion 
of the sea without crossing the 
shallow point, they would have 
no fears regarding their return 
voyage. They knew how far 
south it was that that deep wa- 
ter lay, and the questions before 
them related to the best means 
of reaching it. 

At a general council of officers, Sam- 
my and Captain Hubbell both declared 
that they were not willing to take any 
other path homeward except one which 
led along the seventieth line of longi- 
tude. That had brought them safely up, 
and it would take them safely down. If 
they went under the ice at some point 
eastward, how were they to find the sev- 
entieth line of longitude? They could 
not take observations down there; and 
they might have to go south on some 
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other line, which would take them nobody 
knew where. Mr. Gibbs said little, but 
he believed that it would be well to go 
back the way they came. 

At last a plan was proposed by Mr. 
Marcy, and adopted without dissent. The 
whole country which lay in the direction 
they wished to travel seemed to be an im- 
mense plain of 
ice and snow, 
with mountains 
looming up tow- 
ards the west 
and in the far 
southeast. In 
places great slabs 
of ice seemed to 
be piled up into 
craggy masses, 
but in general 
the surface of 
the country was 
quite level, in- 
dicating under- 
lying water. In 
fact, a little east 
of the point 
where they had 
entered the po- 
lar sea great cracks and reefs, some of 
them extending nearly a mile inward, 
broke up the shore line. The party on 
the Dipsey were fully able to travel over 
smooth ice and frozen snow, for this con- 
tingency had been thought of and pro- 
vided for; but to take the Dipsey on an 
overland journey would of course be im- 
possible. By Mr. Marcy's plan, however, 
it was thought that it would be quite 
feasible for the Dipsey to sail inland un- 
til she had reached a point where they 
were sure the deep sea lay serenely be- 
neath the ice around them. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MR. MARCY’S CANAL. 


THE twelve men and the one woman 
on board the Dipsey, now lying at anch- 
or in the polar sea, were filled with a 
warming and cheering ardor as they be- 
gan their preparations for the homeward 
journey, although these preparations in- 
cluded what was to all of them a very 
painful piece of work. It was found that 
it would be absolutely necessary to dis- 
engage themselves from the electric cord 
which in all their voyaging in these des- 
olate arctic regions, under water and 
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above water, had connected them with 
the works of Roland Clewe at Sardis, 
New Jersey. A sufficient length of this 
cord, almost too slight to be called cable, 
to reach from Cape Tariff to the pole, 
with a margin adequate for all probable 
emergencies, had been placed on board 
the Dipsey, and it was expected that on 
her return these 
slender but im- 
mensely strong 
wires would be 
wound up, in- 
stead of being 
let out, and so 
still connect the 
vessel with Mr. 
Clewe’s office. 
But the Dip- 
sey had sailed 
in such devious 
ways and in so 
many directions 
that she had 
laid a great deal 
of the cable 
upon the bot- 
tom of the po- 
lar sea, and it 
would be difficult, or perhaps impossible, 
to sail back over her previous tracks 
and take it up again; and there was not 
enough of it left for her to proceed south- 
ward very far and still keep up her tele- 
graphic communication. Consequently 
it was considered best, upon starting 
southward, that they should cut loose 
from all connection with their friends 
and the rest of the world. They would 
have to do this anyway in a short time. 
If they left the end of the wire in some 
suitable position on the coast of the polar 
sea, it might prove of subsequent advan- 
tage to science, whereas if they cut loose 
when they were submerged in the ocean, 
this cable from Cape Tariff to the pole 
must always be absolutely valueless. It 
was therefore determined to build a little 
house, for which they had the material, 
and place therein a telegraph instrument 
connected with the wire, and provided 
with one of the Collison batteries, which 
would remain in working order with a 
charge sufficient to last for forty years, 
and this, with a ground-wire run down 
through the ice to the solid earth, might 
make telegraphic communication possi- 
ble to some subsequent visitor to the pole. 
But apart from the necessity of giving 
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up connection with Sardis, the journey 
did not seem like such a strange and sol- 
emn progress through unknown regions 
as the northern voyage had been. If 
they could get themselves well down into 
the deep sea at a point on the seventieth 
line of longitude, they would sail direct- 
ly south with every confidence of emer- 
ging safely into Baffin’s Bay. 

The latest telegrams between Sardis 
and the polar sea were composed mostly 
of messages of the warmest friendship 
and encouragement. If Mr. Clewe and 
Mrs. Raleigh felt any fears as to the suc- 
cess of the first part of the return jour- 
ney, they showed no signs of them, and 
Sammy never made any reference to his 
wife’s frequently expressed opinion that 
there was good reason to believe that the 
end of this thing would be that the Dip- 
sey, with everybody on board of her, 
would suddenly, by one of those mishaps 
which nobody can prevent, be blown into 
fine dust. 
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Mr. Marey’s plan 
was a very simple 
one. The Dipsey 
carried a great store 
of explosive appli- 
ances of various pat- 
terns and of the most 
improved kinds, and 
some of tlem of im- 
mense power, and 
Mr. Marey proposed 
that a long line of 
these should be laid 
the level ice 
and then exploded. 
The ice below them 
would be 


over 


shivered 
into atoms, and he 
believed that an 
open channel miglit 
thus be made, 
through which the 
Dipsey might easily 
Then an- 
other line of explo- 
sives would be laid 
ahead of the vessel, 
and the length of 
the canal increased. 
This would be a slow 
method of proceed- 
ing, but it was con- 
sidered a sure one. 
As to the progress 
over the snow and 
ice of those who were to lay the lines of 
shells, that would be easy enough. It 
had been supposed that it might be ne- 
cessary for the party to make overland 
trips, and for this purpose twenty or more 
electric-motor sledges had been provided. 
These sledges were far superior to any 
drawn by dogs or reindeer; each one of 
them, mounted on broad runners of alu- 
minium, was provided with a small en- 
gine charged at the vessel with electricity 
enough to last a week, and was propelled 
by means of a light metal wheel with 
sharp points upon its outer rim. This 
wheel was under the fore part of tlie 
sledge, and, revolving rapidly, its points 
‘aught in the ice or frozen snow, and 
propelled the sledge at a good rate of 
speed. The wheel could be raised or 
lowered, so that its points should take 
more or less hold of the ice, according 
as circumstances demanded. In descend- 
ing a declivity it could be raised entirely, 
so that the person on the sledge might 


proceed. 
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coast, and it could at any time be brought 
down hard to act as a brake. 

As soon as it was possible to get every- 
thing in order, a party of six men, on 
electric sledges, headed by Mr. Marcy, 
started southward over the level ice, car- 
rying with them a number of shells, 
which were placed in a long line, and 
connected by an electric wire with the 
Dipsey. When the party had returned 
and the shells were exploded, the most 
sanguine anticipations of Mr. Marey were 
realized. A magnificent canal three miles 
long lay open to the south. 

Now the anchor of the Dipsey was 
weighed, and our party bade farewell to 
the polar sea. The great ball buoy, with 
its tall pole and weather-vane, floated 
proudly over the northern end of the 
earth’s axis. The little telegraph-house 
was all in order, and made as secure as 
possible, and under it the 
Dipsey people made a 
“cache” of 
leaving a note in several 
languages to show what 
they had done. 

‘Tf the whale 
to come get 
somethin’ to eat and send 
a message, whiy, here’s his 
chance!” said Sammy; 
‘*but it strikes me that if 
any human beings ever 
reach this pole again, 
they won't come the way 
we came, and they’ll not 
see this little house, for it 
won't take many snow- 
storms—even if they are 
no worse than some of 
those we have seen—to 
cover it up out o’ sight.” 

‘“T don't believe the 
slightest good will ever 
result on account of leav- 
ing this instrument here,” 
said Mr. Gibbs; ‘‘ but it 
seemed the right thing to 
do, and I would not be 
satisfied to go away and 
leave the useless end of 


provisions, 


wants 
ashore to 


the cable in these re- 
gions. We will set up 


the highest rod we have 
by the little house, and 
then we can do no more.” 

When the Dipsey start- 
ed, everybody on board 
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looked over the stern to see if they 
could catch a glimpse of their old com- 
panion, the whale. Nearly all of them 
were sorry that it was necessary to go 
away and desert this living being in 
his lonely solitude. They had not en- 
tered the canal when they saw the whale, 
Two tall farewell spouts rose into the 
air, and then his tail with its damaged 
fluke was lifted aloft and waved in a sort 
of gigantic adieu. Cheers and shouts of 
good-by came from the Dipsey, and the 
whale disappeared from their sight. 

‘*T hope he won’t come up under us,” 
said Mrs. Block. ‘* But I don’t believe he 
will do that. He always kept at a re- 
spectful distance, and as long as we are 
goin’ to sail in a canal, I wouldn’t mind 
in the least if he followed us. But as for 
goin’ under water with him—I don’t 
want anybody to speak of it.” 


‘‘ THEY CEASED OPERATIONS.” 
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Our exploring party now found their 
arctic life much more interesting than it 
had lately been, for from time to time 
they were all enabled to leave the vessel 
and travel, if not upon solid land, upon 
very solid ice. The Dipsey carried sev- 
eral small boats, and even Sarah Block 
frequently landed and took a trip upon a 
motor sledge. Sometimes the ice was 
rough, or the frozen snow was piled up 
into hillocks, and in such cases it was 
easy enough to walk and draw the light 
sledges; but as a general thing the peo- 
ple on the sledges were able to travel 
rapidly and pleasantly. The scenery was 
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rather. monotonous, with its everlasting 
stretches of ice and snow, but in the far 
distance the mountains loomed up in the 
beautiful colors given them by an arctic 
atmosphere, and the rays of the sun still 
brightened the landscape at all hours. 
Occasionally animals, supposed to be are- 
tic foxes, were seen at a great distance, 
and there were those in the company who 
declared that they had caught sight of a 
bear. But hunting was not encouraged. 
The party had no need of fresh meat, and 
there was important work to be done 
which should not be interfered with by 
sporting expeditions. 

There were days of slow progress, but 
of varied and often exciting experiences, 
for sometimes the line of Mr. Marcy’s ca- 
nal lay through high masses of ice, and 
here the necessary blasting was often of 
a very startling character. They expect- 
ed to cease their overland journey before 
they reached the mountains, which on 
the south and west were piled up much 
nearer to them than those in other quar- 
ters, but they were surprised to find their 
way stopped much sooner than they had 
expected it would be by masses of ice- 
bergs, which stood up in front of them 
out of the snowy plain. 

When they were within a few miles of 
these glittering eminences they ceased 
further operations and held a council. 
It was perfectly possible to blow a great 
hole in the ice and descend into the sea 
at this point, but they would have pre- 
ferred going farther south before begin- 
ning their submarine voyage. To the 
eastward of the icebergs they could see 
with their glasses great patches of open 
water, and this would have prevented the 
making of a canal around the icebergs, 
for it would have been impossible to sur- 
vey the route on sledges or to lay the line 
of bombs. 

A good deal of discussion followed, 
during which Captain Hubbell strongly 
urged the plan of breaking a path to the 
open water, and finding out what could 
be done in the way of sailing south in 
regular nautical fashion. If the Dipsey 
could continue her voyage above water 
he was in favor of her doing it, but even 
Captain Jim Hubbell could give no good 
reason for believing that if the vessel got 
into the open water the party would not 
be obliged to go into winter quarters in 
these icy regions; for in a very few 
weeks the arctic winter would be upon 
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them. Once under the water they would 
not care whether it was light or dark, but 
in the upper air it would be quite another 
thing. 

So Captain Hubbell’s plan was given 
up, but it was generally agreed that it 
would be a very wise thing, before they 
took any further steps, to ascend one of 
the icebergs in front of them and see 
what was on the other side. 

The mountain- 
climbing party 
consisted of Mr. 
Gibbs, Mr. Marcy, 
and three of the 
most active of 
the men. Sammy 
Block wanted to 
go with them, but 
his wife would 
not allow him to 
do it. 

‘*You can take 
possession of 
poles, Sammy,” 
said she, ‘‘for that 
is the thing you 
are good at, but 
when it comes to 
slidin’ down ice- 
bergs on the small 
of your back, you 
are out of place; 
and if I get that 


house that Mr. 
Clewe lives in 
now, but which 


he is goin’ to give 

up when he gets 

married, I don’t want to live there alone. 
I can’t think of nothin’ dolefuler than a 
widow with a polar rheumatism, and 
that’s what I’m pretty sure I'm goin’ to 
have.” 

The ascent of the nearest iceberg was 
not such a difficult piece of work as it 
would have been in the days when 
Sammy Block and Captain Hubbell were 
boys. The climbers wore ice-shoes with 
leather suckers on the soles, such as the 
feet of flies are furnished with, so that it 
was almost impossible for them to slip; 
and when they came to a sloping surface, 
where it was too steep for them to climb, 
they made use of a motor sledge fur- 
nished with a wheel different from the 
others. Instead of points, this wheel had 
on its outer rim a series of suckers, simi- 
lar to those upon the soles of the shoes of 
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the party. As the wheel, which was of 
extraordinary strength, revolved, it held 
its rim tightly to whatever surface it was 
pressed against, without reference to the 
angle of said surface. In 1941, with such 
a sledge, Martin Gallinet, a Swiss guide, 
ascended seventy-five feet of a perpendic- 
ular rock face on Monte Rosa. The 
sledge, slowly propelled by its wheel, 
went up the face of the rock as if it had 
been a fly climb- 
ing up a pane of 
glass, and Galli- 
net, suspended be- 
low this sledge by 
a strap under his 
arms, was hauled 
to the top of the 
precipice. 

It was not ne- 
cessary to climb 
any such _ preci- 
pices in ascending 
an iceberg, but 
there were some 
steep slopes, and 
up these the party 
were safely car- 
ried, one by one, 
by what they call- 
ed their Fly-Foot 
Sledge. 

After an hour 
or two of climb- 
ing, our party 
safely reached the 
topmost point of 
the iceberg, and 
began to gaze 
about them. They soon found that be- 
yond them there were other peaks and 
pinnacles, and that it would have been 
difficult to make a circuit which would 
enable them to continue Mr. Marcy's 
plan of a canal along the level ice. Far 
beyond them, to the south, ice hills and 
ice mountains were scattered here and 
there. 

Suddenly Mr. Gibbs gave a shout of 
surprise. 

‘*T have been here before,” said he. 

‘Of course you have,” replied Mr. 
Marey. ‘‘This is Lake Shiver. Don't 
you see, away over there on the other side 
of the open water below us, that little 
dark spot in the icy wall? That is the 
frozen polar bear. Take your glass and 
see if it isn’t.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 











BY M. URQUHART. 


I. 
NE street in New York is crossed 
bya bridge. That street is called 
the East River—although, of course, it 
is not a river. It is so much wider 
than any other street in New York or 
Brooklyn that those who buy or sell may 
come in ocean steamers, as elsewhere they 
may go in carriages. 

A strange thing about this bridge is 
that so many people going over it, pass- 
ing each other, do not know that, in 
merely passing by, they influence charac- 
ter and life. 

Il. 

From the top of the Marble Arch in 
Washington Square you might send a 
pistol-ball through one of the windows 
of Carolina’s Little House of Guests; but 
I am sure you will not. No; you will 
pacifically go on foot wntil you stand in 
front of it. 

Look out for your hat, sir, if you have 
worn a high one. The entrance is low, 
at the bottom of this narrow descent of 
stone steps. And now through a 
door that is easily opened but less easily 
closed behind you; and now—no, not on 
the right hand, for there is the good Car- 





olina’s kitchen: through this door at the 
left, please, for here the tables are spread 
—here is the basement dining-room. And 
here we have a pleasant sense of freedom, 
as though we were expected and smoothly 
welcomed; yet scarcely so beyond this 
room. The Spanish and Italian familiars 
of this little hotel know its upper stories ; 
but we, coming from another world—the 
world above the Marble Arch—are con- 
scious that here is life in reserve, sepa- 
rate and distinct; and this distinction is 
emphasized by the fact that in Carolina’s 
dining-room one large table is for ‘‘ the 
family ’ only, while the other large table 
is for Americans. Level rays from an 
open fire in winter ardently fill the space 
that intervenes between the family table 
and the other. 

So at the other table is bohemia, where 
sit all the ungroomed talents, with a 
sprinkling of genius—the kind of genius 
that proves its existence by offering in- 
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contestable evidence of certain faults that 
are commonly ascribed to genius — the 
kind of genius that dearly loves perver- 
sion. Author,editor, critic,and illustrator 
rub elbows, pass wrynecked Chianti bot- 
tles, and grated cheese for the soup. They 
have had losses and they have hopes; still 
they care to know whether Madilena will 
bring them the big dishes of Spanish rice 
—or is it to be spaghetti this evening? 
At this moment you may hear a guest 
saying: ‘‘ How lucky it is that art is long 
and life is brief. Art is the only good 
thing: then let it be long. Life is beast- 
ly: there’s nothing in it except when 
you're employed in cutting it short.” And 
let this saying introduce the speaker, Mr. 
Merton, who, striving to forget himself, 
for an hour at a time will keep every one 
laughing at his stories, imitations, topical 
songs; and then suddenly, and gravely, 
remember that in his waistcoat pocket (the 
watch-pocket, where there is no watch) he 
has a little bottle of morphine pills. His 
face, sketched boldly in white and black 
(and then the drawing rubbed a little, to 
give a thought of gray to both skin and 
hair), is devilish enough to fascinate some 
of the women who are present, and who 
straightway complain, in asides, that Mr. 
Merton’s deviltry is too aggressive. 

For there are women at this bohemi- 
an table, drawn hither by curiosity, or 
friends, or the foreign taste of the food, 
or (last as well as first) by curiosity; and 
among them are sweet faces, so doubly 
sweet in these surroundings that one says, 
I don't see the opening in heaven where 
you came through. And without reproof 
you may pay such compliments here; 
and perhaps in bohemia you may some- 
times, at rare intervals, win the finer 
pleasures—as though a prima donna who 
had been speaking should find words to 
be inadequate, and unexpectedly, delicate- 
ly sing her meaning; or as though in an 
environment of sordid motives and mean 
little distresses you should suddenly catch 
the flavor of an exquisite life. You may 
tell which is the prima donna now by 
observing that one of the two quietly 
dressed gentlewomen has just changed 
her seat to avoid a draught; and her 
companion is her guest from the country, 
who is said to have passed through much 
suffering before attaining her present age, 
which may be forty; and is not her blond 
comeliness in charming relief against that 
background of outlived unhappiness? 
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At the family table you may see Span- 
ish zest poured together with Italian 
smoothness in fascinating confusion; and 
after their modest glass or two of wine 
this Italian smoothness does seem smooth 
indeed. Body of Bacchus! are they not 
happy then—and gently, benevolently, 
sensitively happy?—-so sensitively (Mer- 
ton will assure you, or warn you) that a 
word of reproach would fall as a snow- 
flake falls upon the upturned, innocent, 
grieved, shocked face of a pansy; but, on 
the other hand, if a visitor is in sympa- 
thy with them, and if he wishes honestly 
to make love to any one at first sight— 
certainly! It would seem to be impolite 
to refuse to a stranger any favor; and the 
greater the favor asked the more impolite 
would be a refusal. 

Why? 

Well, you must notice a peculiar and 
not wholly pleasant quality in the wo- 
men’s voices. You will hardly say it isa 
huskiness or roughness of voice, but that 
it is a quality as though some vaguely 
discordant undertone from the entire 
body accompanied the purely vocal 
sounds. The greatest Italian actress has 
it; the women of southern France and 
Spain have it. It is a kind of a secret. 

And so is their reason for a quick re- 
sponse to admiration a kind of a secret. 

Just at present the fun, and the noises 
that pass for fun, are all made at the bo- 
hemian table. Sitting among the Amer- 
icans, one says, ‘‘ How quiet those foreign 
people are.” 

But it is the proximity of Americans, 
whom they suspect of curious or critical 
designs, that makes these Italians silent. 
Among themselves it is quite different, 
and you might have seen the change 
come over them one evening when the 
Bristly Man arrived. There were few 
guests that evening, and the Bristly Man 
came alone. He was not a bad sort, that 
Bristly Man, but keen and censorious; 
and he had either neglected to shave for 
several weeks or just had his beard 
cropped unduly, for his face, like his 
spirit, was thick-set with fretful quills. 
He scarcely spoke, yet somehow his cen- 
soriousness was pervasive, and, as though 
in response to it, presently quarrel filled 
all the room. And since that evening 
his name has been fastened upon all oth- 
ers who say that, for their parts, they do 
not see any evidence of Italian smooth- 
ness. 
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Merton, whom we saw at Carolina’s 
Little House of Guests, lived in an apart- 
ment-house near the Marble Arch, where 
fashion in architecture draws its skirts 
from the muck of Greene and Bleecker 
streets, and.shrinks away, ascending dain- 
tily. When Merton came in one morn- 
ing, a shamefaced hall-boy who liked him 
handed him a paper known to lawyers 
and small debtors as a ‘‘ Three Days’ No- 
tice to Tenant.” 

This paper began with the statement 
(underscored with red ink) that in the 
State of New York, County of New York, 
Chas. S. Bruce, Landlord’s Agent, was 
against Henry Merton, Tenant; and then 
in ornate capitals Merton was adjured to 
Take Notice that he was justly indebted 
in the sum of Thirty-nine 4%, Dollars for 
Rent of Room No. 31, in The Ashton, from 
June ist to July 31st, which he was re- 
quired to pay on or before the expiration 
of three days from the day of the service 
of the Notice, or surrender up the posses- 
sion of the said premises; in default of 
which Chas. 8. Bruce would proceed un- 
der the statute to recover the possession 
thereof. 

And it disturbed Merton, because he 
was not hardened on that side. He went 
out again and took the Sixth Avenue el- 
evated to Chambers Street, and was pres- 
ently in Mr. Bruce's office, holding the 
uncivil bit ot paper in his hand. It was 
not the agent himself whom he saw, how- 
ever, but a subordinate having especial 
charge of the apartment-house in which 
was the ‘‘Room No. 31,” for which Mer- 
ton had been paying rent with more or 
less regularity during the year. The sub- 
ordinate was ready to threaten and fawn 
by turns. He replied impudently to Mer- 
ton’s questions, saying, ‘‘ Yes, the notice 
meant just what it said, and the furniture 
would be put into the street if the rent 
wasn't paid by twelve o'clock on the day 
mentioned.” Merton found it rather hard 
to be polite to him, yet actually was po- 
lite, and (now came the hottest part of a 
mid-June day in New York) went about 
trying to raise the money. Broadway 
was like a hot mouth, and where a build- 
ing had been demolished, Merton feigned 
that one of Broadway’s teeth had been 
drawn. 

A minor magazine, having its publica- 
tion office downtown, owed him twenty- 
five dollars for drawings, and he got that 
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easily enough, although the editor told 
him it was not his custom to pay before 
publication; and then he remembered a 
newspaper artist who had borrowed ten 
dollars one evening when they had gone 
the round of concert-halls together. His 
companion had proposed that excursion, 
promising to show Merton a lot of good 
subjects for sketches; ‘‘and would Mer- 
ton mind letting him have a little money 
until to-morrow?” It was too early in 
the day to catch a newspaper man in 
Park Row, so Merton went up town to 
one of the less expensive hotels near 
Madison Square, wondering somewhat 
how his unique debtor managed to live at 
a hotel—even a cheap hotel—in such a 
good part of town. 

‘* Yes,” said the hotel clerk, ‘* Mr. 
lives here; but he’s not in now. I believe 
he’s gone to represent his paper at the 
Gordon murder trial. May be back next 
week.” 

It was but a few steps further to Twen- 
ty-third Street, and crossing this, Merton 
turned into one of ‘the paths that lead 
pleasantly. under the trees of Madison 
Square. It was a familiar path, for at 
the further end of it was the University 
Club, which had at one time been his fa- 
vorite loafing- place; and this direction 
supplied him with the next suggestion as 
he went along thoughtfully, asking him- 
self what he should do. His very pros- 
perous relative might be in town, and if 
so would probably: be stopping at the 
club. It would be all right to get the 
money, from him; he had so much to 
spare and was such a good fellow. 

But the very prosperous relative was 
not in town. 

Somehow the sight of the substantial 
furnishings in the club, the waiters whom 
he knew by name—and who remembered 
infringements of the house rule against 
gratuities—-and the sense of being in the 
waiting-room there, instead of being at 
home there, vexed: him more than the 
other incidents of the day. His thoughts 
went back to the house -agent’s vulgar 
clerk, and that injurious manner the 
man had assumed. Had it been quite 
necessary to be so polite to him? His irri- 
tation made the answer doubtful for the 
moment. Atany rate, he felt that he was 
decidedly overheated, and sat down ona 
bench in the square, until a polychromatic 
young woman came along and chose the 
next seat for her accommodation, while 
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she made her lunch from a bag of pea- 
nuts. How ugly the streets and people 
looked to Merton as he moved away! 
Many of the faces wore malicious ex- 
pressions, he fancied; and (the heat was 
becoming almost intolerable at that hour) 
he reflected that he had nothing left to 
pawn or sell—that some of the pawn- 
tickets in his pocket were for keepsakes 
and other things that had seemed quite 
precious to him a good while ago. There 
was a little remorseful sound made by 
the tongue against the roof of the mouth. 
He thought of a good many old friends 
whom he had not cared to look up since 
he had come to be less prosperous. ... 
No, he would not let them know how 
matters stood with him—that was out of 
the question. They must suppose he was 
doing very well, for he had held good po- 
sitions and done a number of brilliant 
things. He was expected to have a 
brighter future than theirs (the prosper- 
ous beasts!). And he would still! At 
least he would not let them know—yet. 

Then he thought of John. John knew 
already—Merton felt quite sure of that. 
John was so shrewd and sceptical, and 
had never accepted the general valuation 
of Merton’s abilities; for John was not 
only very rich, but possessed of those 
qualities which go to the making and 
keeping of riches. John reduced every- 
thing—talents, friends, and all—to terms 
of money, and had inherited the instinct 
to know how much a friend was worth. 
Yes, Jolin would be sure to know; so 
Merton did not somuch mind telling John. 

That errand took Merton down town 
once more by the elevated road that hur- 
tles offence into the eyes of the buildings 
it passes; and then, by an elevator that 
travelled like a rocket, to the top of a high 
building that John owned. 

In the office was a tall young man 
leaning over John, who was short, as the 
two stood talking together. John’s man- 
ner was simply businesslike; the other 
young man, whose features were rather 
unusually firm, with indications of some 
regular intellectual occupation, was ear- 
nestly requesting his landlord to allow 
more time for the payment of rent. That 
being the subject under discussion, Mer- 
ton was naturally attentive, and sympa- 
thetically observing landlord and tenant, 
became aware of a look in the eyes of the 
latter that struck him as singularly out of 
place there. The look was not defiant or 


bitter or humbly appealing; it was a ten- 
der expression, as though the tall young 
man had been begging John not to feel 
distressed. It did not seem to suit either 
the circumstances in which the tall young 
man was placed at that moment or his 
manly and resolute face. But presently 
a word was dropped that served as a hint: 
something was said about ‘‘ the family,” 
and then Merton could understand that 
look. It was the look that had grown 
habitual with the tall young man when 
speaking with his wife and comforting 
her—so habitual, so inveterate, that his 
face took that look when the same sub- 
ject was being discussed even with his 
hard creditor. 

He got an unfavorable answer from 
John, who caught sight of Merton, and 
left the debtor to greet the old friend. 
‘** He had just come back from lunch,” he 
said. ‘‘The first day that week he’d had 
time to go out. He'd taken Tom’s little 
boy (Tom was a friend of both) to lunch. 
He was feeling first rate, and glad to see 
Merton looking so well. It was a pity 
about that young man who'd just left. 
He was a hard worker, and _ straight 
enough, no doubt, but somehow didn’t 
seem to get on.” In a word, John was 
geniality itself, making it easy for Mer- 
ton to come to the point, and then say- 
ing, ‘‘ Why, certainly,” as he took out a 
twenty-dollar bill. ‘‘Don’t you want 
any more? There's plenty in the safe.” 

Merton did want more, but would take 
only the twenty dollars, as perhaps others 
in similar need would have done, for this 
form of shortsightedness seems to be not 
uncommon among the people to whom 
small sums of money have become pre- 
cious. When he was leaving, John had 
the friendly impulse to keep him longer 
and make him talk about himself, and so 
asked: ‘‘ What are you doing now?” But 
Merton would only answer, with a laugh: 
**Oh, a man’s not doing anything when 
you've to ask what he is doing.” 

Having a little more than the amount 
of the bill for rent, Merton went away 
not only contented but gratified, feel- 
ing kindly toward John, and wondering 
if it is always necessary to be hard in 
one quarter in order that one may be 
helpful in another; and so he proceeded 
at ease toward his reconquered room, 
stopping on the way ata French restau- 
rant, where fifty cents—or a little more— 
purchased an omelet, half a bottle of 
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ordinary red wine, black coffee, and the 
good-will of the waiter. A back number 
of the Petit Journal was lying on the 
table, and while waiting for his lunch 
Merton read in it the story (by Moreau 
Vautier) of a common soldier and the 
daughter of a Parisian laundress ; and 
how poverty kept the young people apart, 
to their great distress; and how the mo- 
ther said to them, comfortingly, ‘‘ Tears 
make happiness, as water makes the linen 
white.” It seemed so true, so homely, so 
sincere to him then; it made the thin red 
wine taste genuine ; it doubled the wait- 
er’s tip. 

And when he reached his apartment 
the hall-boy again had something for 
him, but this was of another kind alto- 
gether. It was a note that had taken all 
day to come from another borough of the 
city: 


‘‘DEAR HarRRyY,—Just a little line be- 
fore I go out this morning, to tell you 
how happy you have made me. __Yester- 
day was the beginning of my life — the 
first day that I can really say I have 
ever lived! 

‘*Dearest, this is just where I had to 
kiss the cold white paper because I 
couldn’t you. 

‘* Will you be at Carolina’s this even- 
ing? NaANcY.” 

BY, 

Is it not much easier to let one’s hair 
grow long than to become a genius in 
any other way? Look at the men at 
Carolina’s. 

You see they have that facile distine- 
tion; but as I am sure you would not 
have come to the Little House of Guests 
at all unless coming in a sympathetic 
mood, so I think you will find they have 
wits that would not all tumble at a snip 
of the barber’s shears— that the portrait 
of Garibaldi on the wall, mediating so 
grimly between the smiles of fond Queen 
Margherita and King Humbert, looks 
down upon some men whom Garibaldi 
himself would have liked for their pluck 
and their original foree,and their good 
stiff will to fight for their own ideas as 
against any oppressive system whatever. 

Both Humbert and Margherita, I ven- 
ture to say, as (in these old-fashioned por- 
traits) they are so much in love with each 
other, look from their frames with most 
interest at the women who are present, 
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and at those men who seem to sustain 
tender relations with one or more of the 
women. And the long table loaded with 
the feast has more than a sprinkling of 
women: it has women enough unless two 
or three of the men who have come alone 
decide, each privately deciding on rub- 
bing elbows with another man, that there 
are one, two, three men too many. 
Then perhaps these become adventurous, 
and proffer compliments less delicately 
shaded than they might otherwise be, in- 
asmuch as the flattering words must have 
force enough to carry their sense across 
the table. Some of the women are mar- 
ried and are here with their husbands, al- 
though not constantly side by side; while 
more constantly side by side are the peo- 
ple who have come together not being 
married; and it is not very hard to dis- 
criminate, for at a glance one sees that 
those are married who do not appear to 
be, and that those are not married who do 
appear to be. If we were not at Caro- 
lina’s—if we were in a less genial and 
overheated atmosphere—we might hear 
some one say that a wife is a woman one 
has married because one did not just know 
what else to do with her. But no one 
does say this—no malicious saying or 
thought is in place here; still, let the lit- 
tle black daub stay on the canvas to show 
by contrast how warm all the colors are. 

The colors are warmest, perhaps, where 
Nauey and Merton are sitting together. 
She has just been saying, ‘‘There was 
something very familiar in your face the 
first time I saw you”; and he has replied, 
‘* You must be used to seeing admiration 
of yourself in the faces of the people you 
meet; and wasn’t that the familiar thing 
you found in my face?” 

To which she has not made any re- 
joinder as yet; and you do not care how 
long it may be before the next words come, 
for it is such a pleasant thing to watch 
her swimming eyes that have a promise 
of ready laughter in them, even at the 
most intense moments; and you have just 
seen how her lips do not meet easily, and 
the under lip flutters when the rin “ very” 
comes with difficulty from her tongue; 
and her cheeks, you see, are like a peach 
—with that roundness, and a few little red 
moles, and the blond down that one has to 
rub off before biting the peach. She came 
in late, after the others had wellnigh fin- 
ished dinner; and now the courses of the 
meal are reaching her at unequal inter- 
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vals. I warrant she is hungry, too, after 
along day’s work in the heart of the city; 
but she is taking thought for her full-fed 
neighbors at table. ‘‘Has Mr. Merton 
had his coffee yet?’ she asks, before she 
herself has had her entrée; and it was 
she who had distributed the sweets (her 
soup growing cold meanwhile), the waiter 
happening to place the dish within her 
reach. In fine, she is the kind of girl to 
help a man out of difficulties (including 
those she may make) simply by being 
nice herself. The compliments of her 
neighbor; his nearness to her, which is 
delicious still—their sympathies being 
new; and no doubt a glass or two of the 
strong Italian wine that foams, although 
it is a dark red—these things help to ex- 
plain her contentment with the strag- 
gling, lukewarm dishes; for the rest, she 
is unspoiled, because she has not always 
been pretty. 

Nancy had for years a wart on her eye- 
lid that disfigured her ineredibly. She 
had been over-sensitive about it. To be 
sure, her hair was glorious, but that big 
thing growing at the very window of her 
mind! Once she had a lovely picture 
taken —of the other side of her face. 
When she was with men, unwillingly en- 
tertaining the friends natural to her age, 
she would keep them on that other side— 
the picture side. So she had averted her 
face from the world, and the world avert- 
ed its face in turn. A year before her 
meeting with Henry Merton she went into 
retirement for two weeks, and learned how 
very light a surgeon’s hand may be; 
and next she learned how clear ber eyes 
were! How she loved them herself, and 
wanted others now to look into them! 
What greed of admiration; and now, ex- 
pecting love, how much she received! 
What a year it had been—perilously full 
of happiness; yet you will not fail to 
notice the little economies that are evident 
in her dress. For example, there are 
marks of a pin in her bodice just below 
the collar, where she used to wear an 
ornament. The ornament is gone; the 
punctures remain. Perhaps she decided 
that she should not wear a pin there at 
all. 

A resolutely musical body is of the 
company. When making ready to sing, 
his nose becomes tense, his eyes become 
set, and then he will quaver forth the 
most delicious melodies. He is ready to 
begin now, but cannot, for now Carolina 
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is making her little speech (in Italian, 
which a guest translates), welcoming all 
to her restaurant, and expressing the hope 
that they will be pleased with her, and 
will come often. Her strong gums are 
shown in the embarrassed smile that 
draws her usually firm close lips far 
apart ; her eyes are on the floor; she 
plucks at her gown until the nearest 
guests take her hands familiarly. So the 
speech-making begins, and presently a fat 
Italian whose round face is like the moon 
(not a cold moon, but tinted to suit the 
taste of southern Europe, as though the 
moon should be sunburnt) is called upon. 
For years he has been engaged in the com- 
position of an opera, the theme of which 
is the Conquest of Peru. That is his true 
life-work; it is to be a very grand opera, 
he issure; and he measures his own merits 
by the standard of that opera’s excellence. 
Meantime he plays the flute in the orches- 
tra of a Broadway theatre. His father 
had kept a small grocery-store in South 
Fifth Avenue. He speaks, as an artist, 
about the insolence of tradespeople. ‘‘We 
let the tradespeople bully us,” he says, 
among other things. ‘‘The rascal who 
charges us twenty-five dollars for an or- 
nament we cannot easily sell or pawn for 
five can make our lives miserable if we 
delay payment. There used to be privi- 
leges attached to the title and quality of 
gentleman; but now all our laws and 
usages are framed for the benefit of trades- 
people. If I say to one, ‘You're not a 
gentleman, sir,’ he may well answer: ‘No, 
thank heaven! Are you, poor man? The 
gentiemen of old, whose characters gave 
the name its flavor, were ready fighters, 
liberal with their kicks and cuffs.” 
V. 

An hour or so later Nancy and Merton 
took the Sixth Avenue elevated at Bleeck- 
er Street, and together made the trip that 
Merton had made alone in the morning, 
for she was staying in Brooklyn; and 
quite naturally Merton told her about his 
visit to the house-agent. Perhaps this 
confession of distress made her manner 
more gentle, if possible; but really it mat- 
tered little to them then what they said 
to each other, or in what direction they 
fared—it was enough that they were 
speaking to each other and making the 
way together—until they had left the 
train and crossed City Hall Park and were 
at the Bridge. Then both remembered that 
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he would have to turn back at the door of 
her hotel, and that they would reach it 
too soon if they took the Bridge cars; so 
they walked across slowly, slowly, and 
often stopping to look down from the 
Bridge upon the street of the ebbing and 
flowing pavement; the street in whose 
shops huge ocean steamers lie at rest; of 
this New World the noblest busy street. . . 

There may be use in the inaccuracy 
that has given the name ‘‘ East River” 
to this street of water passing between 
the cities of New York and Brooklyn and 
beneath the Brooklyn Bridge. Plodding 
on foot or whisked across in the 
Bridge cars, there may be one or two per- 
sons who, saying to themselves that it is 
not a river at all—down there far below 
them, so broad, with such a liberal sweep 
—will fall to wondering what it is; and 
then, with a very pleasant thrill, perhaps, 
will realize that they can care more for it 
because they have found out that it is a 
street. So much as this one may see by 
daylight; but night, showing less crudely, 
reveals more in similitude. 

Look, now, how tke surface cars, the 
ferry-boats, run across this street from 
side to side, so wide it is; and how their 
paddle- wheels are still beating the im- 
memorial beaten tracks. See the colossal 
farmers and the cyclopean shepherds, 
dressed in stanch oaken planks and acres 
of canvas, that have floated in still wea- 
ther or breezily have swum into this street 
from coast, canal, and inland lake—meet- 
ing here the merchantmen of steel from 
Scotland, of teak-wood from India, of Nor- 
way spruce. And do not the other streets 
now look mere lanes and alleys? And 
surely there is one noblest part and quality 
in the whole world—to do humble service 
forall, always, quietly and brightly. Look 
now at the majestic street that makes life 
wholesome for crowded millions of peo- 
ple. 

Well, perhaps the idea will not bear 
close examination; but to Merton and 
Nancy it seemed a discovery that they 
had made that night, and delighted them 
more than the human beauty of other 
city scenes, 

I hardly think they could have seen 
these things so clearly at another time. 
The evening had put its arms around 
those two people. Even the persons who 
passed seemed to be all friendly persons; 
in fact, Merton and Nancy began to take 
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especial notice of the passers-by, and were 
on the point of making another discovery, 
namely, that people who went by night 
from New York to Brooklyn or from 
Brooklyn to New York were most un- 
commonly amiable and interesting in ap- 
pearance, when Merton caught sight of 
the tall young man he had seen in John’s 
ofiice. 

‘*There goes a man I envy,’ 
ton. 

Naney asked ‘‘ Why?” rather ineredu- 
lously. 

‘*Oh, I don’t know. Because—because 
I don’t know him, perhaps. Say, there's 
a sentence Hawthorne wrote. Probably 
you know it better than I. It must be 
fifteen years since I read it, but it’s some- 
thing like this,’—and he repeated the 
words: ‘‘In chaste and warm affections, 
humble wishes, and honest toil for some 
useful end, there is health for the mind 
and quiet for the heart, the prospect of a 
happy life, and the fairest hope of hea- 
ven.” 

‘*It is very beautiful,” said Nancy. 

‘* Well, you know, that man, from the 
look in his face I saw this morning at 
John’s office, has something—I can’t just 
express it—has a feeling—has-a way of 
feeling—that’s better than prosperity, bet- 
ter than any amount of fun; so much 
better—so much better than anything in 
bohemia; and somehow he makes me 
think of what Hawthorne said... .‘In 
chaste and warm affections is health for 
the mind’.... Somehow I envy him.” 

Nancy had taken his arm, and they 
walked along without speaking for sev- 
eral minutes, it seemed. 

‘*Say,” said Merton, abruptly, ‘‘let’s 
get married.” 

Nancy laughed aloud. ‘* You! 
Merton! You marry any one!” 

But the Jaugh ended in a little choking 
sound. She took her hand away from 
his arm; and again they walked along 
without speaking. She seemed to want 
to be farther away from him than is 
natural when two are walking together 
across the Bridge at night—and she was 
ashamed. Presently she came to his side 
timidly, and put her hand on his hand, 
and said, ‘‘ Aren't you foolish to offer to 
marry me ?” 

‘‘Tve been so many different kinds of 
fool,” said Merton, ‘‘ that if this were fol- 
ly, it would seem more familiar.” 
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SHOULD perhaps feel I had known 

George du Maurier almost too late in 
life—too late, I mean, for dividing un- 
equally with some older friends the right 
to speak of him—were it not for two or 
three circumstances that somewhat cor- 
rect the fear. One of these—I mention 
it first—is simply that I knew him, after 
all, for a number of years that might, 
alas, but too well have been bettered, yet 
that has still left me a sense of attachment 
and reminiscence greater than the space 
at my command. Another resides in the 
fact of his having, very late, precisely— 
so late as to constitute a case quite apart 
—become the subject of the adventure 
that was to give him his largest and most 
dramatic identity for his largest and most 
candid public. His greater renown began 
with his commencing novelist, and our 
acquaintance dated, I am happy to say, 
from long before that. The main reason, 
however, for the charming impression of 
going back with him personally and to a 
distance is just the one that was to prove 
the key to half the sympathy that pressed 
round the final extension of his field: his 
frank, communicative interest in his own 
experience, his past, present and future, 
as a ground of intercourse, and his happy 
gift for calling up a response to it. He 
was the man in the world as to whom 
one could most feel, even as, in some de- 
gree, a junior, that not having known 
him all one’s own did not in the least 
prevent one’s having known him all his 
life. Of the so many pleasant things his 
friendship consisted of none was pleasant- 
er, for a man of imagination in particu- 
lar, than this constant beguiled admission, 
through his talk, his habits of remem- 
brance, his genius for recollection and 
evocation, to the succession of his other 
days—to the peopled, pictured previous 
time that was already a little the historic 
and pathetic past, that one had, at any 
‘rate, for one’s self, just somewhat rue- 
fully missed, but that he still held, as it 
were, in his disengaged hand. When the 
wonder at last came of his putting forth 
Trilby and its companions my Own sur- 
prise —or that of any intimate — could 
shade off into the consciousness of hav- 
ing always known him as a story-teller 
and a master of the special touch that 
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those works were to make triumphant. 
He had always, in walks and talks, at din 
ner, at supper, at every easy hour and in 
every trusted association, been a novelist 
for his friends, a delightful producer of 
Trilbys. 

If there were but one word to be sound- 
ed about him, none would in every par- 
ticular play so well the part of key-note 
as the word personal; it would so com- 
pletely cover all the ground of all his 
sympathies and aptitudes. Its general 
application to them needs of course to 
be explained—which I may not despair, 
presently, of attempting: specifically, at 
any rate, it helps to express the degree in 
which all converse with him was con- 
cretely animated and, as I have called it, 
peopled — peopled like a ‘‘crush,” a big 
London party; say even, as the closest 
possible comparison, the one fullest of the 
particular echoes most haunting his talk, 
the particular signs most marking his per- 
ceptions and tastes, like some soirée, hete- 
rogeneous, universal, and as such the least 
bit bohemian, of an wsthetic, a not too 
primly academic, Institution. He was, 
frankly, not critical; he positively dis- 
liked criticism—and not with the common 
dislike of possible exposure to deprecia- 
tion. He disliked the ‘‘ earnest” attitude, 
and we often disagreed (it only made us 
more intimate,) about what it does for en- 
joyment; I regarding it as the very gate 
or gustatory mouth of pleasure, and he 
willing enough indeed to take it for a 
door, but a door closed in one’s face. 
However, no man could have liked more 
to like or more not to, and we often came 
out by roads of very different adventure at 
the very same finger-post. His sense of 
things had always been, and had essential- 
ly to be, some lively emotion about them— 
just this love or just this hate; and he was 
full of accumulated, inspiring experience 
because he was full of feelings, admira- 
tions, affections, repulsions. The world 
was, very simply, divided for him into 
what was beautiful and what was ugly, 
and especially into what looked so, and 
so far as these divisions were—with ev- 
erything they opened out to—a complete 
account of the matter, nothing could be 
more vivid than his view, or more in- 
teresting. It was a view for the expres- 
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sion of which, from his earliest time, he 
had had the happiness of finding a medi- 
um close to his hand: he had begun to 
draw because all life overflowed, for him, 
with forms and figures; then he had gone 
on seeing all life in forms and figures 
because that ministered infinitely to his 
craft. If ever a man fully found his ex- 
pression it was, I think, Du Maurier; a 
truth really confirmed by the informal 
nature of his eventual literary manner, 
which rendered all the better because it 


was loose and whimsical the thing he 
cared most to render, the free play of 
sensibility in the presence of the human 
His forty years of pictorial 
work form not merely a representation, 
or a collection, of so many images given 


envelope. 


him by so many ‘‘subjects,” but come as 
near, probably, as an artist's outward to- 
tal, that scanty sign of the inward sum, 
ever, at the best, does come to a complete 
discharge of obligations. His particular 
chance was that if there was still, for the 
observer—the observer, I mean, of his in- 
spiration—to be any mistake, he achieved 
a practical summary of it afresh, at the 
last, with the aid of another art; abound- 
ing again in the affirmation of sensibil- 
ities and humors and moods, of the per- 
sonal, the beautiful, the ugly, abounding 
in all immediate perceptions and surren- 
ders, the downright loves and hates, the 
natural gayeties and glooms that were to 
make the unprecedented fortune of an 
unpremeditated stroke and be answerable 
for a trio of books which, as he lived 
them, as it were, so much more than 
wrote them, gave others also the rare and 
charming sense of their being more lived 
than read, 
;. 

The origin of my acquaintance with 
him has, in the oddest way in the world, 
become so blurred by subsequent coats of 
color that I am only clear about its reach- 
ing down from some nineteen years back 
and from one of those multitudinous pri- 
vate parties of the early days of the 
Grosvenor Gallery, then in its pristine 
lustre and resoundingly original, which 
have not since, so far as I have been able 
to observe, been equalled as a medium or 
a motive for varied observation and easy 
converse. Yet I am also fondly and con- 
fusedly conscious that we first met on the 
ground of the happy accident of an in- 
jury received on either side in connection 
with his having consented to make draw- 
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ings for a short novel that I had econ- 
structed in a crude defiance of the illus- 
trator. He had everything, in that way, 
to forgive me, and I had to forgive him a 
series of monthly moments of which no- 
thing would induce me at this time to 
supply the dates. I must add, indeed, that 
if our mutual confidence sprang, full- 
armed, from this small disaster, I should 
not leave out of account that other source 
of it, on my own side, which had been fed 
by all the happy years of his work in 
Punch, of work previous to Punch, the 
first lively impression of a new and ex 
quisite hand in those little artistries of 
the early sixties and the old Once A Week 
that come back to me now like the sound 
of bird-notes in a summer dawn. This 
initiation, however, I doubtless, years ago, 
sufficiently recorded in an appreciation 
devoted to the same name as these pages 
and in respect to which there is a pleasure 
in some vagueness of memory, some sense 
that at present I care not greatly whether 
it was an effect or a cause of the first 
stage of our acquaintance: recollection 
being satisfied with the mere after-taste 
of the contribution. He lived in those 
years and for long afterwards at Hamp- 
stead; and my only puzzle is a.failure to 
recall or focus any first occasion of my 
climbing his long and delectable hill and 
swearing an eternal friendship. I have 
lost the beginning, but this simply proves 
how possessed I was to become, in the re- 
peated years, of the long sequel and the 
happy custom. What is to the point of 
my story, at all events, is not my own 
part in these occasions; or my own part 
only so far as that was a matter of my 
impression of his personal existence—a 
temperament and a situation in which 
the elements had been so happily com- 
mingled and the securities so deeply in- 
terwoven that, to make them strike you 
almost as a lesson in the art of living, the 
needed accent was literally given by the 
glimpse of the sword of Damocles, the 
cloud in the quarter in which, for a man 
of his craft, disaster was necessarily grave. 
If I were writing more copiously and in- 
timately than, even with the fullest li- 
cense, I can do here, I should speak of 
this side of the matter—the charm of cir- 
cumstances close to him—with more dots 
on the i’s and more lights in the win- 
dows. I must not, however, smother him 
under a mountain of memory or prick 
him. with analysis till he bleeds. 
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It is enough that I got the impression, 
at that first period, that those were his 
happiest and steadiest years, the time of 
an artist's life when his tide is high and 
his gatherings-in are many. These things 
were all so present in his talk that, for 
the particular sort of inquiring animal 
one might happen to be, it had a high 
and constant value; a value that sprang 
from the source I have already glanced 
at, admirably habit of 
abounding in the sense of his own his- 
tory and his own feelings, his memories, 
ad- 
I recall this idiosynerasy to 
remind myself of the elements of biog- 
raphy—if there were room to treat them 

that it yielded; but what most appears 
in it, I think, as I look back, is the per- 
ception of a matter that was te do more 
than any one other to make a felicity of 
intercourse. This was nothing less than 
the rare chance of meeting a tempera- 
ment in which the French strain was in- 
termixed with the English in a manner 
so capricious and so curious and yet so 
calculated to keep its savor to the end. I 
say the French with the Eng!:sh as I 
might say the English with the French: 
there was at any rate as much in the 
case of mystification as of refreshment. 


his soviable 


sympathies, contacts, observations, 


ventures, 


There would indeed be a great deal more 
than this to say in the event of following 
up the scent of all that the question holds 


out. I ean follow it only a part of the 
way—the course has too many obstruc- 
tions. As I turn over, none the less; this 
particular memory of our friend it pro- 
trudes there, his lively duality, as almost 
by itself a possible little peg to hang a 
complete portrait. One of the things for 
which the way is barred, I fear, would be 
a confession of the degree to which, on 
the part of one of his friends, free and 
close communication really found indis- 
pensable that possession of the window 
that looked over the Channel, the French 
initiation, the French side to the mind 
and the French habit to the tongue. 
Born in Paris, in 1834, of a French father 
and an English mother—on March 6, 
to be exact, and in a house, in the old 
Champs Elysées, that has long since dis- 
appeared—he spent in France the early 
time as to which, in his latest years, lie 
was to take us so vividly, so sentimental- 
ly into his confidence; with a charm of 
detail, in truth, that has completely, in ad- 
vance, baffled all biography. The story 
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of his childhood and his youth is wholly 
in his three novels, and expressed with a 
sincerity for the beauty of which no oth- 
er record whatever would have had a 
substitute to offer. The far-off French 
years remained for him the romantic 
time, the treasure of memory, the inex- 
haustible *‘ grab-bag”’ into which he could 
always thrust a hand for a pleasure or a 
pang. His life, from the time he began 
to work in earnest, was the result of a 
migration, and the air and the things of 
France became to him as foreign as they 
could possibly be to a man for whose 
own little corner of foreignness they had 
originally been responsible, and in whom, 
for making themselves felt, they had just 
that point dappui. 

A part of the interest of knowing him 
in France might have come from the aid 
to a point of view that the Englishman in 
him would certainly have been prompt 
to lend; in England, at any rate, the good 
Englishman that he was more than ex- 
cellently resigned to be was not a little 
lighted by the torch that the Frenchman 
in him could hold up. I have never 
known, I think—and in these days we 
know many—an international mixture 
less susceptible of analysis save on some 
basis of saying, in summary fashion, that 
all impulse, in him, was of one race, and 
all reflection of another. But that sim- 
plifies too much, even with an attempt to 
remain subtle by leaving the mystified 
reader to put the signs on the right sides. 
We at all events encounter the interna- 
tional mixture mainly in the form of the 
cosmopolite, which is the last term in the 
world to be applied to Du Maurier. In 
the cosmopolite we much more effectu- 
ally separate the parts; the successive 
coats come off—with a good stiff pull at 
least—like the successive disguises of a 
prestidigitator. We find Paris under 
Lundon, and Florence under Paris, and 
Petersburg under Florence, and very lit- 
tle—it is, no doubt, often brought home 
to us—under anything. Du Maurier’s 
French accent was, in the oddest way in 
the world, the result of an almost passion- 
ate acceptance of the insular. To be mild 
with him I used to tell him he could af- 
ford that; and to be severe I used to tell 
him he had sacrificed his birthright. By 
just so much as it was a luxury—or, for 
complete rapprochement, a necessity—to 
feel in all converse all that was annexed 
and included, by so much did it inevi- 
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tably enter into the general geniality of 
the business to denounce such a sacrifice 
as impious and of a nature really to ex- 
pose him to the wrath of the gods. It 
could minister easily enough to the ex- 
change between us of something that in 
this retrospect must pass muster as a flow 
of ideas to have made the penalty he had 
ineurred figure constantly as that of the 
sprete injuria forme —a menace with- 
out terrors for a man delighted to have 
arrived at the English form instead, the 
form that, in some of its physical mani- 
festations, he thought the most beautiful 
in the world and as to his cultivation of 
which so much of his work (all his years 
of Punch, indeed,) so triumphantly justi- 
fies him. He could never admit himself 
to have been a loser by an evolution that 
had given him a country in which, if 
beautiful folk have to submit, of course, 
to the law that rules the globe, that of 
their being at the best in a minority dis- 
mally small, they yet come nearer, as it 
were, than elsewhere to achieving an effect 
as of quantity rising superior to number. 

He was ever accessible to pleasantry on 
the subject—on what subject, indeed, was 
he not?—of this question of quantity, of 
his liking a great amount at once, so to 
speak, of the type and the physique he 
thought the right ones. He liked them, 
frankly, in either sex, gigantic, and had 
all the courage of his opinion in respect 
to the stature of women. The English 
form, at any rate, to his imagination, was 
above all a great length and a great 
straightness, a towering brightness which 
owed none of its charm to sinuosity, 
though possibly owing much of it to 
good-humor. If one had to have but a 
sole type, this was doubtless the type in 
which most peace was to be found and 
from which most was to be derived; a 
peace that we both still tasted even after 
discussion of the more troubled bliss that 
might be drawn from a shifting seale. It 
is noticeable throughout his work—as to 
which I observe that I am moved freely 
to confound picture with text and text 
with picture—that it is almost only the 
ugly people who are small and the small 
people who are ugly. Allow him the to- 
tal scale and he achieves the fullest vari- 
ety of type; in other words he beautifully 
masters the innumerable different ways 
that our poor humanity has worked out 
of receiving the stamp of other forces 
than fine parents. It was his idiosyn- 
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crasy that he recognized perhaps but a 
single way of dodging the multifold im- 
press. This one was so magnificent, how- 
ever, and he had, in detail, so followed it 
up, that I profess myself one of those 
whom it completely convinces and pros- 
trates. Trilby and the Duchess, Taffy 
and Barty and Peter, to say nothing of 
Leah Gibson and Julia Royce, and the 
long procession, longer than any frieze 
on any temple of Greece (to which one 
would like to compare it,) of the colossally 
fair that marched through thirty years of 
Punch, are quite the most beautiful friends 
I have ever had or that I expect ever to 
have. He adored the beauty of children, 
which he rendered with rare success; yet 
he could searce keep even his children 
small, and the animal, as well, that he 
loved best was the animal that was hugest. 
Let me add, in justice to the perfect good- 
humor, the sense of fair play with which 
he could entertain a prejudice, that I nev- 
er knew him to return from a run across 
the Channel without emphatically pro- 
fessing that some prejudices were all non- 
sense, and that he had seen quite as many 
handsome people ‘‘over there” as a rea- 
sonable man could expect to see any- 
where. He never went ‘‘over there” 
without a refreshment, most beneficial, I 
thought, as it was also most consenting, 
of all his perceptions, his humorous sur- 
renders, his loyalties of memory and of 
fancy; yet my last word on the matter, 
since I have touched it at all, may be that 
the Englishman in him was usually in pos- 
session of the scene at the expense—in a 
degree that it might offer an attaching 
critical problem to express—of the fellow- 
lodger sometimes encountered on the stairs 
and familiarly enough greeted and el- 
bowed. Better still for this, perhaps, the 
image—as it would have amused him— 
of an apple presented by the little French 
boy (with the characteristic courtesy, say, 
of his race,) to the little English boy for 
the first bite. The little English boy, 
with those large, strong English teeth to 
which the author of Trilby appears on 
the whole in that work to yield a prefer- 
ence, achieves a bite so big that the little 
French boy is left with but an insignifi- 
cant fraction of the fruit; left also, how- 
ever, perhaps, with the not less character- 
istic ingenuity of his nation; so that he 
may possibly decide that his residuary 
morsel makes up in intensity of savor 
for what it lacks in magnitude. 
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II 

He saw, then, as a friend could accuse 
him, a beauty in every bush—that is if we 
reckon the bushes mainly as the vegeta- 
tion of his dreams. The representation of 
these was what, after all, his work really 
came to in its long, fullest time, the time 
during which its regularity and serenity, 
all made up of the free play of all his 
feelings, rendered his company delight- 
ful and his contentment contagious— 
things as to which my _ participation 
is full of remembered hours and _ plea- 
sant pictures. What he by no means 
least communicated was the love of the 
place that had its own contribution to 
make, the soothing, amusing, simplify- 
ing, sanitary Hampstead, so dull but so 
desirable, so near but so far, that enrich- 
ed the prosperous middle years with its 
sank Holidays and its sunsets. I see it 
mainly in the light of Sunday afternoons, 
a friendly glow that sinks to a rosy west 
and draws out long shadows of walkers 
on the Heath. It is a jumble of recol- 
lections of old talkative wanderings, of 
old square houses in old high - walled 
gardens, of great trees and great views, of 
objects consecrated by every kind of re- 
petition, that of the recurrent pilgrimage 
and of my companion’s inexhaustible use 
of them. The Hampstead scenery made, 
in Punch, his mountains and valleys, his 
backgrounds and foregrounds, a surpris- 
ing deal, at all times, of his variously local 
color. I like, for this reason, as well as 
for others, the little round pond where the 
hill is highest, the folds of the rusty 
Heath, the dips and dells and ridges, the 
scattered nooks and precious bits, the old 
red walls and jealous gates, the old 
benches in the right places and even the 
young couples in the wrong. Nothing 
was so completely in the right place as 
the group of Scotch firs that in many a 
Punch had produced for August or Sep- 
tember a semblance of the social deer- 
forest, unless it might be the dome of St. 
Paul’s, which loomed, far away, through 
the brown breath of London. But if I 
speak of the part played in this inter- 
course by frequencies of strolling wher- 
ever the strollabie turned up, no passages 
are pleasanter or more numerous than 
those of the seasons in which, year after 
year— with a year sometimes ruefully 
omitted—he had, for three months, a 
house in London, and a Sunday or, as in 
town it was likely to be, a week-day re- 
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union took the form of an adventure so 
mild that we needed the whole of a par- 
ticular matter to make it often, at the 
same time, so rich: a vague and slow 
peregrination of that Bayswater region 
which served as well as any other our 
turn for speculation and gossip, and 
about his beguiled attachment to which— 
with visions of the ‘‘old Bayswater fam- 
ilies °—he was always ready to joke. It 
was a feature of this joking that, as a 
chapter of experience for a benighted sub 
urban, he made a great circumstance of 
the spectacle of the Bayswater Road and 
of finding whenever he could a house 
that showed him all that passed there. 
The particular matter I refer to as help 

ing all objects and all neighborhoods to 
minister and stimulate was simply that 
love of life, as a spectacle and a study, 
which was the largest result of his passion 
for what I have called the personal, and 
on which, on my own side, equally an 
observer and a victim, I could meet him 
in unbounded intimacy. This was much 
of the ground of an intimacy that for 
many years was in its way a peculiar 
luxury; the good fortune of an associated 
play of mind—over the mystery, the re- 
ality, the drollery, the irouy of things— 
with a man who, by a happy chance, was 
neither a stock-broker, nor a banker, nor 
a lawyer, nor a politician, nor a parson, 
nor a horse-breaker, nor a golfer, nor a 
journalist, nor even, and above all, of my 
own especial craft, from some of the mem- 
bers of which, in the line of play of mind, 
I had fondly expected much only to find 
they had least to give and were in fact 
almost more boutonné than any one else. 
I scarce know if I can express better the 
pleasure and profit of this long and easy 
commerce than by saying that of all fa- 
miliar friends George du Maurier was 
quite the least boutonné. There was no- 
thing that belonged to life and character 
and the passions and predicaments of 
men that didn’t interest him and that he 
was not ready to look at either as frankly 
or as fancifully as the mood or the occa- 
sion might require. It was not in this 
quarter, quite swept clear, of course, of 
the conventional, that it was most inevi 
table to see him as the Englishman unde- 
filed. He had all a Frenchman's love of 
speculation and reflection, and I scarce 
remember, in all the years of this kind of 
converse with him, any twist or turn— 
certainly on any wholly human matter— 
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that could bring me, as I was not exempt 
from memories of having been brought 
in other cases, with my nose against a 
wall. And all this agility of spirit, of 
curiosity and response, was mixed with 
an acceptance, for himself, of the actual 
and the possible which helped perhaps 
more than anything else to present him 
as singularly amiable. I do not exagger- 
ate, I need scarcely say, the merit of his 
patience; I only try to characterize the 
charm of his particularly private side. 
His acceptance of his own actual was as 
personal a thing as all the rest, and was 
indeed not so much an acceptance as an 
espousal, an allegiance, in every direc- 
tion, of the serenest and tenderest sort. 
Nothing was more easy to understand 
than how, from far back, his career, in 
following the simple straight line of the 
earnest and ingenious workman—the line 
of beauty that, of a truth, of all the lines 
on earth!—he had also followed that of 
the paterfamilias, the absolute domestic 
pelican, who, as he was never weary of 
explaining apropos of everything, was 
capable de tout. If the governing note 
of his abundant art was, in fact, the ob- 
session of the beautiful presence and the 
anxiety, almost, for the ‘‘ good looks” of 
every one, it is only discretion that keeps 


me from obscurely hinting at the exam- 
ples and reminders that, literally in suc- 
cessive generations, delightfully closed 


him in. I remember well as one of the 
things, if not the very principal thing, in 
the light of which his acquaintance was 
first to be made, a deepened interest in 
the question of the sources, of every kind, 
from which he drew—so much of it was 
drawn so directly—the inspiration of the 
felicities of Punch. If it turned out that 
the main source was, after all, just his 
particular imagination of the world, 
which asked only for the opportunities 
the most usual and familiar, finding them 
close at hand and amplifying and retin- 
ing them, it was not the less discoverable 
that an influence had greatly helped and 
that, on the very face of it, he had had 
no traitors in the camp. If, in other 
words, the pursuit of good looks had led 
him from one thing to another, from 
France to England, one might say, from 
Hampstead to London, from London to 
Whitby or the Isle of Wight or the coast 
of Normandy; if it had led him from 
chemistry to painting, from painting to 
Purch, from Punch to Peter Ibbetson 


and the Duchess and Barty and Leah, 
and from them to the other visions that 
he had hoped still to embody: there was, 
from an early time, always a spot where it 
let him rest and where it appeared to have 
been, by some mystic rule, pre-established 
that harmony should reign and the right 
note be struck. Everything on the spot 
in question—all the earlier and later 
grace-—was a direct implication or expla- 
nation of the pictorial habit. 

He was endlessly amusing as to how 
this habit, in all the Punch time, had to 
be fed, and how the Bayswater Road, for 
instance, and ail the immediate public 
things of London could feed it. It was 
fed from the windows of his house, from 
the top of his omnibuses (which he 
adored), from the stories of his friends, 
from his strolls in the Park, of which he 
never tired, and from the parties he some- 
times went to and of which he tired di- 
rectly. Touching to me always was the 
obligation that lay upon him, as a con- 
stant memento, to keep supplied, and sup- 
plied with an idea, with a gayety, with a 
composition —or rather with two ideas, 
with two gayeties, with two compositions 
—the insatiable little mouth that gaped 
every Wednesday. It was in connection 
with this when, between six and eight, 
before the lamp-lit meal, we took a turn 
together and the afternoons, at the win- 
ter’s end, grew longer, but still with dusk 
enough for the lighted shop-fronts to lend 
a romantic charm to Westbourne Grove 
and for houses in devious by-streets to 
show dimly as haunts remembered and 
extinet, that I perceived, almost with 
gratulations, how few secrets against him, 
after all, the accident of his youth had 
built up. His sight was beyond any oth- 
er I had known, and, whatever it had lost, 
what it had kept was surprising. He had 
been turned out originally with a won- 
drous apparatus, an organ worthy of one 
of those heroes whom he delighted to en- 
dow with superfine senses: this never 
ceased to strike me in all companionship. 
He had, in a word, not half, but double 
or quadruple the optical reach of other 
people. I always thought I valued the 
use of my eyes and that I noticed and 
observed; but the manner in which, when 
out with him, I mainly exercised my fac- 
ulty was by remarking how constantly 
and how easily his own surpassed it. I 
recall a hundred examples of this which 
are a part of the pleasantness of memory 
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-echoes of sociable saunterings in those 
airy, grassy, mossy Hampstead conditions 
which, as they recede and fade, take more 
and more of the charm of the irrecovera- 
ble, of the lust word and the closed book. 
Nothing was mvre present on such occa- 
sions than the intimacy of his relation to 
his work and, for a companion, the amuse- 
ment to be drawn from such passages of 
the history of it as bore, as well, upon an- 
other relation, that of the individual ar- 
tist with editor and colleague; his anec- 
dotical picture of the vicissitudes of which, 
the ups and downs, the better and worse, 
made the names and the aspects of Mark 
Lemon and John Leech, of Tom Taylor 
and Shirley Brooks, a part of the satis- 
faction of that curiosity felt, in the first 
years especially, by an inquirer not yet 
wholly domesticated and always ready, 
perhaps, to think absent figures rather 
more wonderful than present. Ju Mau- 
rier was vivid about every one, and with 
the vividness, essentially, of the sharp 
sympathy and the sharp antipathy, and I 
found a panorama in his remembrance of 
a hundred people who seemed to pass, in 
the twilight of a dusky, smoky, shabby 
London glamour, between obscurity and 
eminence. No allusion he ever made to 


them lacked the coup de pouce of the 


happy impressionism in which, though 
his drawing, comparatively, was classic 
and almost academic, his talk with tongue 
or with pen equally abounded. It had 
been impossible to him, fortunately, to 
have his appreciation of things without 
having also, by the same law, kis accept- 
ance; without acceding in imagination as 
well as in system not only to the sum- 
mons to be both ‘**‘ funny” and beautiful 
twice a week, but to be so, year after year, 
on lines a good deal prescribed. Imme- 
morial custom had imposed on the regu- 
lar pair of Punch pictures an inspiration 
essentially domestic. I recall his often 
telling me—and my envying him as well 
as pitying him a little for the definite, 
familiar rigor of it—that it was vain for 
him to go, for holidays and absences, to 
places that didn’t yield him subjects, and 
that the British background was, save for 
an oceasional fling across the border, prae- 
tically indispensable to the joke. Some- 
thing was to be got, of course, from the 
Briton in difficulties abroad, but that was 
a note to be subordinated and economized. 

His great resignation was that from an 
early time, the time of his taking up the 
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succession of Leech, he had seen, as a 
whole, and close at hand, his subject and 
his chance—and seen it indeed as differ- 
ently as possible both from that admirable 
humorist, whom he immensely valued, 
and from the wonderful English artist 
with whom he so long worked side by 
side and whom, in the roll of his admi- 
rations, he placed, I think, directly after 
John Millais and Frederick Walker. He 
found, in time, an opportunity, to which 
I shall refer, to testify to the two former 
of these entliusiasms, which had grounds 
quite distinct; but by one of them, mean- 
while—it had been the first to glow— 
plenty of light was thrown upon his view 
of what he himself attempted. He could 
attach a high importance to Leech in 
spite of his full recognition of the infirm- 
ities of a habit of drawing which, in a 
manner so opposed to his own, dispensed 
entirely with the model; he could speak 
of him as a great artist—or something 
approaching; he loved him for having 
felt and shown, even with so much queer 
drawing, so much of English life, all the 
national and individual character and all 
the types and points and jokes, all the 
comedy, the farce and the fun. It was 
Leech’s greater variety of observation 
and intention that made Du Maurier hold 
he had covered more ground than Keene, 
to whom—as I understood it—it was dif- 
ficult to forgive so consistent an indiffer- 
ence to the facial charm, or indeed to 
any other, of woman. Leech at least 
had his suspicion, his conception of every 
charm, and struck the note of it, though 
with such rough and imperfect signs. 
Over the perfection of the signs of Keene's 
genius our friend delighted to expatiate, 
as well as over the mystery of the limi- 
tations of vision and of sentiment which 
closed to him half the book of English 
life. Where was English life, where was 
any life, without the beauty?—where was 
any picture without the relations and dif- 
ferences? Where, at any rate, were the 
tall people, the fine women, the fine men, 
the pretty girls, and also not less the so- 
phistications and monstrosities that make 
for total truth? Where, under this last 
head, were the social distinctions that of- 
fer to the light and shade of pictorial 
irony a field as of golden grain brushed 
this way and that by the breeze? He 
found in Keene, as he found later, with 
enthusiasm, in Phil May and Bernard 
Partridge, the amusement—his own word 
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for his own technical tricks or those of 
of an endless ingenuity and vi- 
tality of stroke; but he himself was hap- 
piest when, after whatever hours spent 
upon it, he sailed away from that ques- 
the 


others 


tion on bosom of a real scheme of 


illustration, the effort that was continu- 
ous in him to give, week by week, an ex- 
hibition of English society of which the 
items should, at the end of years, build 


up a pictorial chronicle not unworthy of 
the subject. The felicity of his relation 
to the subject lay in his seeing it as a 
draughtsman scarcely less in quest of 
The 
poetry is in the study of grotesqueness 
as well as in the pursuit of grace, and in 
both directions it makes his peculiar dis- 
tinction. If anything more were needed 
for this result, something more might be 


poetry than in quest of comedy. 


found in the blankness, for us, as yet, of 
a horizon void of all symptoms of the 
advent of a younger talent animated by 
‘knowledge of the world.” When I see 
how far off a successor appears to re- 
main, and what a danger of commonness 
lurks in his non-arrival, I feel afresh that 
Du Maurier’s gift more rare than 
might be inferred from the omnipresence, 
in the public prints, of a certain facility 
of caricature. It had behind it a deep 
sense of life, a passion for a hundred se 
erets for which the caricaturist has in 
general no flair. The matter was of the 
broadest and the manner of the acutest, 
and if there were directions in which the 
adventure might have gone further a 
moderate acquaintance with some of the 
prejudices of the British public will easi- 
ly suggest how often there was a lion in 
the path. Du Maurier might sigh for 
the freedom of a Gavarni; he could, at 
any rate, show as much of what Gavarni, 
in his abundance, didn’t show as Gavarni 
liberally showed of what nobody in Eng- 
land ever, ever mentions. 


was 


Ill. 


Wherever I turn, in recollection, I find 
some fresh instance of the truth on which 
any coherent account of him must rest, 
the truth of his having been moved almost 
only by impressions that could come to 
him in a personal form and as to which 
his reaction could have the personal pitch. 
If he loved even the art of a painter like 
Millais the more because Millais was hand- 
some, fine in the way in which he liked 
best that a man should be, so the observer 
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of even a little of his production would 
soon see with what varying vivacities he 
could regard in general the musical or- 
ganism. His Punch drawings really fur- 
nish, | fear, something of a monument to 
a sensibility frequently outraged. I should 
leave a great hole in my portrait if I failed 
to touch on the part that music had played 
in his life and that it was always liable to 
play in his talk. It may be, perhaps, be- 
cause so much of that was a sealed book 
to me that I was predominantly struck 
with its having melted for him too into 
the great general beauty - question, the 
question, in regard to people, of their par- 
ticular power of song, their power to ex 
cite his adoration of the musical voice. 
He had had that voice in a high degree 
himself by rich paternal heredity, and his 
novels convey a sufficient image of forty 
years of free surrender to it. Those years 
had passed when I knew him—I had nev- 
er heard him sing; but it was still given 
to me to gather from him more of the se- 
crets of song than one of the disinherited 
could well know what to do with. I come 
here, however, upon something as to which 
his novels begin promptly to recall to me 
how much it belongs to a region that those 
pages must yield a livelier glimpse of than 
these. They are full of his music and of 
the music of others, and of all the joys and 
sorrows that, for his special sense, sprang 
from the associations of the matter. An 
independent volume might be gathered 
from those of his illustrations that cluster 
about the piano and, in their portrayal of 
pleasure and pain, exemplify some of the 
concomitants of the power of sound, some 
of the attitudes engendered alike in the 
agent and the recipient. None of his types 
are more observed and felt than his musi- 
cal and vocal types, and by no encounters 
had his faney been fertilized with more 
whimsicalities of attraction and repulsion. 
He saw, with a creative intensity, every 
facial and corporeal queerness, all the 
signs of temperament and character that 
abide in the composing and performing 
race—all the obesities and aquilinities, all 
the redundancies of hair and eye, the un- 
mistakabilities of origin, complexion and 
accent. It seemed to me that he almost 
saw the voice, as he saw the features and 
limbs, and quite as if this had been but 
one of the subtler secrets of his impaired 
vision. He talked of it ever as if he 
could draw it and would particularly like 
to; as if, certainly, he would gladly have 
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drawn the wonderful passage—when the 
passage was, like some object.of Ruskin- 
ian preference, ** wholly right ”’—through 
which proper ‘*‘ production ’ came forth. 
Did he not, in fact, practically delineate 
these irresistible adjuncts to the universal 
ravage of Trilby? It was at any rate not 
for want of intention that he didn’t en- 
dow her with an organ that he could have 
stroked with his pencil as tenderly as you 
might have felt it with your hand. 

It is something of a clew in something of 
a labyrinth—a complexity, I mean,of im- 
pression and reminiscence—to find almost 
any path of commemoration that I can 
follow losing itself in the general image 
of his surrender to what I haye called the 
great beauty-question. Every road led 
him to Rome—to some more assured and 
assuaged outlook upon something that 
could feed more and more his particular 
perception of the lovable and the admira- 
ble, a faculty that I scarce know how to 
describe but as a positive tenderness of 
the visual sense. It was in nothing more 


striking than in its marked increase as he 
grew older, an increase beautifully inde- 
pendent of the perturbed conditions of 
sight accompanying his last few years 
and his latest pictorial work, and vividly 


enough indicated, I think, in every chap- 
ter of The Martian. The difficulty is 
that to refer to the preoccupations and 
circumstances of his final time is to refer 
to matters as to which, from the moment 
he began to write, he put himself, in the 
field, in advance of any other reporter. 
I have, for instance, no friendlier notes, 
as I may call them, than sundry remem- 
brances of that deeply delectable Whitby 
to which he returned with a frequency 
that was half a cry of fondness and half 
a confession of despair, until, in the last 
summer of his life, he found himself brav- 
ing once too often, on a pious theory of 
its perfection, its interminable hills and 
its immitigable blasts. He has spoken of 
these things and others in the book in 
which, of the series, he speaks, I think— 
and most intimately and irrepressibly— 
of the greatest number; so that I can 
only come afterwards with a brief and 
ineffectual stroke. Therefore I glance 
but for a moment at the perpetual service 
they rendered, in Punch, to his summer 
and autumn work, which, from long be- 
fore, had given me betimes all needed 
foretaste and sympathy. In detail, if de- 
tail were possible, there is nothing I 
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should like more to speak of than the oc 
casional and delightful presence there of 
a man of equal distinction in two coun- 
tries and of nearly equal dearness to us 
both, who was at moments supremely in- 
termixed with walks and talks, until the 
sad day of his participating only as an 
inextinguishable ghost. Too many things, 
and too charming ones, alas, were inter- 
mixed; it is all sweetness and sadness, 
and pleasure and regret, and life and 
death—a retrospect in which I go back to 
Lowell's liveliest and easiest rustications, 
his humorous hospitalities and witty so- 
ciabilities, certain excursions rich in color 
and sacred to memory,certain little friend- 
ly dinners on windy September nights: 
always in the setting and with the back- 
ground of the many admirable objects, 
the happy combination of picturesque 
things that make it impossible, in any 
mention of the place, its great cold cliffs 
and its great cold sea, its great warm 
moors and its big brown fishing-quarter, 
all clustered and huddled at its brave riv- 
er-mouth, to resist the sketcher’s or the 
story-teller’s impulse to circle and hover. 
I see Du Maurier still on the big, bleak 
breakwater that he loved, the long, wide 
sea-wall, with its twinkling light-house at 
the end, which, late in the afternoon, of- 
fered so attaching a view of a drama ney- 
er overdone, the stage that had as back- 
scene the ruddy, smoky, smelly mass of 
the old water-side town, and as foreground 
the channel of egress to the windy wa- 
ters, under canvas as rich in tone as the 
battered bronze of faces and *‘ hands, ” for 
the long procession of fishing-boats—each, 
as it met the bar and the coming night, a 
thorough master of its part. It was a play 
in many acts, that he never wearied of 
watching, that always gave a chance for 
wonder if the effect were greater of the 
start or of the return, and that he was 
quite willing to rest upon regarding as 
the most beautiful thing he knew. Were 
I to go into details that, I repeat, I mainly 
neglect, I should hint at the way the sight 
of the charming, patient renunciation of 
terms of strained comparison begotten in 
him by the need, through long years, to 
do his work at home, used to permit an 
imaginative friend to wish for him, some 
season, as an extension, a glimpse of argo- 
sies with golden sails, an hour of sunset, 
say, in Venetian waters, an exposure to 
the great composition such hours and 
such waters unroll. 
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I see him as well, perhaps, indeed, on a 
very different platform in a very differ- 
ent place; as to which, however, a con- 
nection with the great beauty-question is 
none the less traceable for being rounda 
bout. This was the rostrum at Prince’s 
Hall, a pleasant Piccadilly eminence 
where I remember, one evening of the 
late spring, when London was distracted 
with engagements, sitting, uplifted and 
exposed, in the company of several of his 
distinguished friends, behind a not im- 
perceptibly bored and even pathetic fig 
ure—a figure representing for the hour 
familiarly, sociably, quite in the manner 
of the books that had begun to come, 
though not yet to show what they could 
do, both one of the faculties as to which 
he had ever left us least in doubt and an- 
other that we might, later on, quite have 
felt foolish for not having, on that occa 
sion, seen in the fulness of its reach. The 
occasion was that of his delivering in 
London—where it was heard, I believe, 
but twd or three times—a lecture on the 
general subject of his connection with 
Punch, an entertainment that he had 
constructed in conformity with that deep 
and admirable sense, beautiful and touch- 
ing, as I have already said, in its constant 
ingenuities and patiences, for the stones, 
no matter how heavy, the pére de famille 
must never leave unturned. There come 
back to me, in respect to this episode, re- 
flections not a few, but only one of which, 
however, I shall permit myself fully to 
articulate. He had, like most people in the 
world, his reasons for wishing to make 
money, to make it on a scale larger than 
a flow of fortune, long established, which 
could still be an object of envy to workers 
in a drier soil; and at that time his eyes 
were inevitably dim to eventual monstros- 
ities of ‘‘ circulation.” Peter Ibbetson, if 
I mistake not, was already out; but Peter 
Ibbetson had of course felt the mysteri- 
ous decree that a man’s most charming 
work shall never, vulgarly speaking, be 
his most remunerative. This exquisite 
production had naturally not taken the 
measure of the foot of the Anglo-Saxon 
colossus, though that robust member was 
to try afterwards, in the attitude of the 
proud sisters in the tale of the glass slip- 
per, to get it on by a good deal of pull- 
ing. He loved his lecture, I think, as 
little as possible; but it was taken up, 
about the place, by agents and commit- 
tees; and through repeating it, for a couple 
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of winters, with a good deal of frequency 
and a good deal of anguish, he finally 
squeezed out of it a justification by which, 
on hearing of the grand total, I was, I re- 
member, sufficiently impressed to enter 
tain, for a fleeting and mercenary mo 
ment, a desperate dream of emulation. 1 
remember, as well, his picture of the 
dreadful dreariness of his first appear 
ance on any platform—some dusky mid 
winter pilgrimage to smoky midlands 
where, but for a companionship that, 
through life, had unfailingly sustained 
him (as you may read vividly enough 
between the lines of Barty Josselin’s per 
fection of a marriage,) he would have 
perished in the very flower of a new in- 
carnation. That is distinctly the name 
to give to the manner the pére de famille 
had finally lighted on of addressing the 
many-headed monster; and the point I 
just noted as indispensable to make is 
that the essence of this felicity was all, 
that evening at Prince’s Hall, under my 
nose without my in the least knowing it. 
If it was exactly, however, in the very 
man as he stood there and irresponsibly 
communicated, there is some extenuation 
in the fact that he knew it himself as lit- 
tle. He had just simply found.his tone, 
and his tone was what was to resound 
over the globe; yet we none of us faintly 
knew it, least of all the good people who, 
on the benches, were all unconscious of 
their doom. As this tone, I repeat, was 
essentially what the lecture gave, the best 
description of it is the familiar carried to 
a point to which, for nous autres, the 
printed page had never yet carried it. 
The printed page was actually there, but 
the Guestion was to be supremely settled 
by another application of it. It is the 
particular application of the foree that, 
in any case, most makes the mass (as we 
know the mass,) to vibrate; and Trilby 
still lurked unseen behind the tall pair 
that [bbetson had placed so tremendous 
ly upright. The note of prophecy, all 
the same, had been sounded; and if Du 
Maurier himself, as yet, was as inno- 
cent as a child playing with fire, I pro- 
fess that an auditor holding opinions 
on the privileges of criticism ought to 
have been less dense. The game had 
really begun, and in the lecture the ball 
took the bound that I imperfectly indi 
cate. Yet it was not till the first instal- 
ment of 7'rilby appeared that we really 
sat up. 
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HARPER'S 
IV. 

There is clearly in the three books some 
warrant of fact and of memory for every- 
thing he gives; so that this constant ve- 
racity leads us to read him personally, at 
every turn, straight into the story, or cer- 
tainly into the margin, and so cultivate 
with peculiar success the art of interlining. 
We can perfectly make out the detail of 
the annals of his early time with the aid 
of the history of Peter—perfectly, at least, 
save in so far as the history of Barty and 
the history of Trilby’s young man (that 
is, of the principal one,) constitute a rich 
re-enforcement. I have read with even 
more reflection than the author perhaps 
desired to provoke the volume devoted 
by Mr. Felix Moscheles* to their common 
experience of Flanders and Germany ; as 
to which, again, what most strikes me is 
the way in which our friend himself has 
been beforehand with any gleaner. There 
is more of the matter in question in The 
Martian than resides even in the sketches 
reproduced by Mr. Moscheles; a period 
from the two records of which, at any 
rate, and with side-lights from Peter and 
Trilby, we reconstruct an image pathetic 
enough, though bristling with jokes, of 
the impecunious and stricken young man 
of genius who at that time didn’t know 
if he were English or French, a chemist 
or a painter, possible or impossible, blind 
or seeing, alive or dead: putting it all, 
too, in the setting of the little old thrifty, 
empty, sketchable Flemish town —for I 
glance at Malines in particular—with the 
erass-grown, empty streets, the priests, the 
monks, the bells and the béguinages that, 
seen in a twilight of uncertainty and 
dread, were to hang in his gallery, for 
the remaining years, a series of sharp 
vignettes. I have no space to follow 
these footsteps; but in reading over the 
novels Iam none the less struck with the 
degree in which the author is personally 
all there. Everything in him, every- 
thing one remembers him by and knew 
him by and most liked him for, is liter- 
ally, is intensely there; every sign of his 
taste and his temper, every note of his 
experience and his talk. His talk is so 
much the whdle of the matter that the 
books come as near as possible to reading 
as if a report of it had been taken down 
at various times by an emissary behind 
the door, some herald of that interview- 
ing race at whose hands he was finally 
* In Bohemia with Du Maurier, London, 1897. 
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to suffer the extremity of woe. I had in 
each of them the sense of knowing them 
more or less already, a sense which oper- 
ated not in the least as an injury to either 
work, but, on the contrary, with a sort of 
retroactive enhancement of old desultory 
converse. His early childhood is specifi- 
cally in the first of the trio, his later boy- 
hood in the third, and in the second his 
Wanderjahre, his free apprenticeship, the 


‘initiations of the prime; with a good deal, 


indeed, in each, of his trick of running 
over the seale of association as if it were 
the keyboard of a piano. It had been 
practically his marriage, or rather the 
prospect of it, that brought him to Eng- 
land to strike his roots so deep; and from 
the time of that event, in 1863—with a 
preliminary straightening-out, on a Lon- 
don footing, of mild bohemian laxities— 
his history is all his happiness and his 
active production. 

Let me not now, however, after an em- 
phatic assertion of the former of these 
features of it, appear to pretend to speak 
with any closeness of criticism of the 
other. I have re-read the three novels 
with exactly the consequence I looked 
for—a fresh enjoyment of everything in 
them that is air and color and contact, 
and a fresh revival of the great puzzle- 
ment by which the bewildered author 
himself, with whom it was a frequent plea- 
sure to discuss it, was the first to be over- 
taken and overwhelmed. Why did the 
public pounce on its prey with a spring 
so much more than elephantine? Why, 
as the object of such cireumgyrations, was 
he singled out as no man had ever been? 
The charm his work might offer was not 
less conceivable to himself than to others, 
but he passed away, I think, with a sigh 
that was a practical relinquishment of the 
vain effort to probe the mystery of its 
‘**suecess.” The charm was one thing 
and the success quite another, and the 
number of links missing between the two 
was greater than his tired spirit could 
cast about for. The case remains, how- 
ever; it is one of the most curious of our 
time; and there might be some profit in 
carrying on an inquiry which could only 
lead him, at the last, in silence, to turn 
his face to the wall. But I may not go 
further in speculation than I may go in 
attempting to utter the response that rises 
again as I finger the books. The first of 
them remains my most particular plea- 
sure, for it seems to me to conform most 
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to that idea of an author’s Best of which 
the sign is ever his having most expressed 
his subject. For many people, I know, 
such expression is,in general, a cireum- 
stance irrelevant, whether for some rea- 
son of which the pursuit would delay us 
too long, or simply because for some 
minds a subject has other ways of assert- 
ing itself than by getting itself rendered, 
strange analogies with the kind of animal 
that declines to flourish in captivity. The 
fact remains, essentially, that, in spite of 
this and that reader's preference, no three 
books proceeding from three separate 
germs can ever have had, on the whole, 
more of the air de famille. They are so 
intimately alike in face, form, accent, 
dress, movement, that it is hard to see 
why, from the first, the fortune of all 
should not have been the fortune of either 
—as, for that matter, it may in the long- 
run very sufficiently become: this, more- 
over, without detriment to twenty minor 
questions, each with its agreeable mystifi- 
cation, suggested by a rapid review. It is 
a mystification, for instance, that in going 
over Trilby in the first English edition, 
the three volumes from which the illus- 
trations were excluded, I have found ita 
positive comfort to be left alone with the 
text; and quite in spite of my fully recog- 
nizing all that,in the particular condi- 
tions, was done for it by the pictures and 
all that it did in turn for these. I fear I 
can solve the riddle only by some con- 
fession of general jealousy of any picto- 
rial aid rendered to fiction from outside; 
jealousy on behalf of a form prized pre- 
cisely because, so much more than any 
other, it can get on by itself. Trilby, at 
all events, becomes without the illustra- 
tions distinctly more serious; which is 
just, by-the-way, I know, what the author 
would not have particularly wished us to 
be able to say: his peculiar satisfaction— 
any he avowedly felt in the spectacle of 
what his drawings contributed — being 
quite directly involved in a pleased feel- 
ing that nothing in the whole job, as he 
might have put it, could square with any 
solemnity of frame or tradition already 
established. He had no positive consent- 
ing sympathy with any technical propri- 
ety that he might have been commended 
for having observed or taunted with hav- 
ing delied. 

I check myself again, of necessity, in 
the impulse to analyze and linger, to do 
anything but re-echo indiscriminately two 
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or three of the things in which, on re- 
newed acquaintance, the general distine- 
tion of Trilby, Peter and The Martian 
abides. These things bring me back to 
the key-note, to an iteration that may be 
thought excessive of the personal explana- 
tion. I can only cling to it, assuredly, 
till a better is offered. The whole per- 
formance is a string of moods and feel- 
ings, of contacts and sights and sounds. 
It is the voice of an individual, and in- 
dividuals move to the voice, and the tri- 
umph is that they all together produce 
an impression, the impression that com- 
pletely predominates, of the lovable, the 
sociable, of inordinate beauty and yet of 
inordinate reality. Nothing so extrava- 
gantly colloquial was ever so exact a 
means to an end. The beauty of body 
and soul is the great thing, and the great 
bribe is the natural art with which it is 
made an immediate presence. In this 
presence, with the friendliest hand, the 
author places us and leaves us—leaves 
us, with all the confidence in the world, 
or with only an occasional affectionate 
pat of encouragement and sympathy. No 
doubt, however, it is quite to this sim- 
plicity and intensity of evocation that we 
owe the sense so fortunate, so charming, 
so completing, of something, as Words- 
worth says, still more deeply interfused, 
the element of sadness that is the inevi- 
table secondary effect of the full surren- 
der to any beauty, the inevitable reaction 
from it, and that is the source of most of 
the poetry of most of Du Maurier’s pages. 
We find ourselves constantly in contact 
with the beautiful unhappy young; a cir- 
cumstance from which, for my own part, 
I extract an irresistible charm. They are 
happy, of course, at the start; there would 
else be no chance for the finer complica- 
tion. He does with the lightest brush 
both sides of their consciousness; but I 
think I like best his touch for the pains 
and the penalties. His feeling for life 
and fate arrives at a bright, free, sensi- 
tive, melancholy utterance; to which his 
imagination gives a lift by showing us 
most the portion of the perpetual sacrifice 
that is offered up in adimirable forms, in 
beautiful young men and young women 
—most even, perhaps, in beautiful young 
men. Nothing could be more contagious 
—he had an unerring hand for it—than 
the tenderness with which he surrounds 
these prepossessing unfortunates. They 
are so satisfactorily handsome —I can’t 
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otherwise express it; so fair, so detailed, 
so faultless, and, except the little painter 
in Trilby, so humiliatingly high, that— 
well, that it’s a joy to live with them and 
immensely improves the society in which 
we move. Splendid and stricken each 
one of them then, and stricken, with the 
exception again perhaps of Trilby, not 
only by the outward blow, but by fine 
tragic perceptions, on their own part, 
which make them still more appealing. 
Peter Ibbetson is stricken, and stricken 
in all her inches the lovely companion 
of his dreams. The victim of Trilby is 
stricken, and Trilby, the admirable, the 
absolutely felicitous, most of all herself. 
The wonderful Barty is stricken, and also, 
in a manner, through this catastrophe 
and his assistance at it, the adoring bi- 
ographer, though the latter fails of the 
good looks that would expose him to the 
finest strokes. Stricken severely is the 
hovering Martian, first with her passion 
for Barty and then with the evil that is 
fatal to the child in whose nature she 
takes refuge. Delicate and rare, through- 
out, I find Du Maurier’s presentation of 
the tenderness, the generosity of pure 
passion, and it is because the subject of 
Peter gives most of a chance for this 
that the book seems to me to enjoy most 
prospect of an assured life. It is a love- 
story of exquisite intensity and fantasy. 
Nothing could be more exempt from fail- 
ure where the least false note would have 
produced it, the least lapse from an in- 
stinctive tact, than the chronicle of the 
supersensuous nightly intercourse of the 
young man and his Duchess. With Jb- 
betson, moreover, it doesn’t occur to me, 
as I have mentioned its doing in the case 
of the pictureless Trilby, that any con- 
centration, in the interest of vivid prose, 
would ensue upon an omission of the 
drawings. They are a part of the deli- 
eacy of the book and unique as an ex- 
ample of illustration at its happiest; not 
one’s own idea, or somebody else’s, of how 
somebody looked and moved or some im- 
age was constituted, but the lovely myste- 
rious fact itself, precedent to interpretation 
and independent of it. The text might 
have been supplied to account for them, 
and they melt—I speak now of their office 
in all the books equally—into their place 
in the extraordinary general form, the form 
that is to be described as almost anything, 
almost everything but a written one. I 
remember having encountered occasion 


to speak of it in another place as talked 
rather, and sung, joked and smoked, eat 
en and drunk, dressed and undressed 
danced and boxed, loved and loathed 
and, as a result of all this, in relation to 
its matter, made abnormally, triumphant 
ly expressive. 
y 

To speak of the close of Du Maurier’ 
life is, frankly, I think, to speak almost 
altogether of some of the strange cons 
quences of such a triumph. They can 
to be, as a whole, so much beyond an\ 
sane calculation that they laid a heayy 
hand on his sense of beauty and propor 
tion. He had let loose the elements, an: 
they did violence to his nerves. To se¢ 
much of him at this time was to receiv: 
the impression of assisting at an unsu: 
passable example of what publicity or- 
ganized in the perfection to which ow 
age has brought it can do and can undo 
It was indeed a drama—of prodigious 
strides—in which al] the effects of all thi 
causes went on merrily enough. For a 
familiar friend, indeed, the play had begun 
far back, begun in the old easy moments 
of one’s first conversational glimpse ot 
the pleasant fabulosities that he carried 
in his head and that it diverted him— with 
no suspicion of their value—to offer as 
harmless specimens of wool-gathering 
No companion of his walks and talks can 
have failed to be struck with the number 
of stories that he had, as it were, put by: 
none either can have failed to urge him 
to take them down from the shelf, to take 
down especially two or three which will 
never be taken down now. The fantastic 
was much in them all, and, speaking 
quite for myself, they dazzled me with 
the note of invention. He had worked 
them out in such detail that they were 
ready in many a case to be served as they 
stood. That was peculiarly true of a 
wonderful history that occupied, at Hamp- 
stead, I remember, years ago, on a summer 
day, the whole of an afternoon ramble 
It may be because the absent, as I have 
hinted, is apt, for some dispositions, to 
have a merit beyond the present; I can 
at any rate scarce help thinking that with 
this intricate little romance he would have 
supremely ‘‘seored.” <A title would not 
have been obvious, but there would have 
been food for wonder in the career of a 
pair of lovers who had been changed into 
Albatrosses, and the idea of whose roman 
tic adventures in the double consciousness 
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struck me, I remember, as a real trou- 
raille of the touching. They are sep- 
arated; they lose each other, in all the 
wide world; they are shot at and wound- 
ed: and though, after years, I recall the 
matter confusedly, one of them appears, 
by the operation of the oddities among 
vhich the story moves, to have had to re- 
assume the human shape and wait and 
vateh in vain for the wandering and dis- 
tracted other. There comes back to me 
a passage in some old crowded German 
market-place, under a sky full of gables 
and towers, and in spite of the dimness of 
these gleams I retain the conviction that 
the plan at least, to which years of nurs- 
ing of it had brought a high finish, wasa 
little masterpiece of the weird, of the Hof- 
mannesque. Years of nursing, I say, be- 
cause what I almost best remember is the 
author's mention of the quite early period 
of life—the beginning of his connection 
with Punech—at which he had, one evening, 
in a company of men met at dinner, been 
led to tell his tale. ‘* But write it, in the 
name of wonder write it!” they had with 
one voice exclaimed; to which he had 
been obliged to object alas, the plea of 
more pressing play for his pen. He was 
never to write it, for he was not, till too 
late, to be sure. He wrote in the long in- 
terval only the legends attached to his 
designs, which have more composition 
than always immediately meets the eye, 
and the occasional pieces of verse, em- 
broideries of his own or of a borrowed 
thought, that, from time to time—he in- 
terspaced them with high discretion 
gave him a subject more pictorial than 
the great Mrs. Ponsonby. I allude to 
his English verse, for on the question of 
French prosody, which much preoccupied 
him, he privately cultivated a heresy or 
two that I lacked wisdom to approve. 
The seattered published lyries, all genu- 
ine and charming, it would be a pleasure 
to see collected. 

It was strange enough and sad enough 
that his vitality began to fail at the very 
hour at which his situation expanded; 
and I say this without imputing to him 
any want of lucidity as to what, as he 
often said, it all meant. I must not over- 
do the coincidence of his diminished 
relish for life and his unprecedented 
“boom,” but as I see them together I find 
small difficulty in seeing them rather 
painfully related. What I see certainly 
is that no such violence of publicity can 
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leave untroubled and unadulterated the 
sources of the production in which it 
may have found its pretext. The whole 
phenomenon grew and grew till it be- 
came, at any rate for this particular vic- 
tim, a fountain of gloom and a portent 
of woe; it darkened all his sky with a 
hugeness of vulgarity. It became a mere 
immensity of sound, the senseless hum of 
a million of newspapers and the irrespon- 
sible chatter of ten millions of gossips. 
The pleasant sense of having done well 
was deprived of all sweetness, all privacy, 
all sanctity. The American frenzy was 
naturally the loudest and seemed to re- 
veal monstrosities of organization: it ap- 
peared to present him, to a continent 
peopled with seventy millions, as an ob- 
ject of such homage as no genius had yet 
elicited. The demonstrations and reve- 
lations encircled him like a ronde in- 
fernale. He found himself sunk in a 
landslide of obsessions, of inane, incongru- 
ous letters, of interviewers, intruders, in- 
vaders, some of them innocent enough, 
but only the more maddening, others 
with axes to grind that might have made 
him call at once, to have it over, for the 
headsman and the block. Was it only a 
chance that reverberation had come too 
late, come, in its perverse way, as if the 
maleficent fairy of nursery-tales had said, 
in the far past, at his cradle: ‘‘Oh yes, you 
shall have it to the full, you shall have it 
till you stop your ears; but you shall 
have it long after it may bring you any 
joy, you shall have it when your spirits 
have left you and your nerves are ex- 
posed, you shall have it in a form from 
which you will turn for refuge—where?” 
He appears to me to have turned for ref- 
uge to the only quarter where peace is 
deep, for if the fact, so presented, sounds 
overstated, the element of the portentous 
was not less a reality. It corsisted not 
solely of the huge botheration—the word 
in which he most vented his sense of the 
preposterous ado. It consisted, in its de- 
gree, of an unappeasable alarm at the 
strange fate of being taken so much more 
seriously than one had proposed or had 
dreamed ; indeed in a general terror of 
the temper of the many-headed monster. 
To have pleased—that came back—would 
have been a joy, the jey that carries off 
bravely all usual rewards; but where was 
the joy of any relation to an attitude un- 
fathomable? To what, great heaven, was 
one committed by assenting to such a po- 
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sition, and to what, on taking it up de 
gaieté de ceeur, did the mighty multi- 
tude commit itself? To what did it not, 
rather, might well have been asked of a 
publie with no mind apparently to reflect 
on the prodigious keeping up, on one side 
and the other, that such terms as these 
implied. <A spell recognized on such a 
scale could only be a spell that would 
hold its army together and hold it at con- 
cert pitch. What might become of the 
army and what might become of the pitch 
was a question competent to trouble even 
the dreams of a wizard; but the anxiety 
that haunted him most bore upon the 
possible future of the spell. Was the 
faculty that produced it not then of a 
kind to take care of itself? Were not, as 
mere perception of character and force, 
such acclamations a fund to draw upon 
again and again? Unless they meant 
everything, what did they mean at all? 
They meant nothing, in short, unless 
they meant a guarantee. They would 
therefore always be there; but where, to 
meet them, would a poor author at all 
calculably be?—a poor author into whose 
account no such assumption of responsi- 
bility had for a moment entered. 

Du Maurier felt so much, in a word, 
in the whole business, the want of propor- 
tion between effect and cause that he 
could only shake his head sadly under 
the obvious suggestion of a friend that he 
had simply to impose on the public the 
same charge as the public imposed. Were 
it not for a fear of making it sound 
like the spirit of observation gone mad, 
I should venture to remark that no one 
of my regrets in the face of the event is 
greater, perhaps, than for the loss of the 
spectacle of his chance to watch the suc- 
cess of such an effort. We talked of 
these things in the first months, talked 
of them till the conditions quite oppres- 
sively changed and the best way to treat 
them appeared much rather by talking of 
quite other things. I think of him then 
as silent about many altogether, and also 
as, from the beginning of this complica- 
tion of indifference and pressure, of wea- 
riness and fame, more characteristically 
and humorously mild. He was never so 
gentle as in all the irritating time. The 
collapse of his strength seemed, at the 
last, sudden, and yet there had been 
signs enough, on looking back, of an ebb- 
ing tide. I have no kinder memory of the 
charming superseded Hampstead than, on 


the clear, cool nights, the gradual shrink 
age, half tacit, half discussed, of his o 

friendly custom of seeing me down thy 
hill. The hill, for our parting, was lon: 
enough to make a series of stages tha 
became a sort of deprecated register « 

what he could do no more; and it w 

inveterate enough that I wanted to re 
ascend with him rather than go my wa 

and let him pass alone into the night 

Each of us might have, I suppose, at thi 
back of his head, a sense, in all this, o 
something symbolic and even vague 

ominous. Rather than let him pass alon 
into the night I would, assuredly, when 
the real time came, gladly have taken wit] 
him whatever other course might hay: 
been the equivalent of remounting tli 
hill into the air of better days. The mo- 
ment arrived indeed when he came down, 
as it were, altogether: his death was pr 

ceeded by the longest stretch of ‘ real” 
London that he had attempted for a quar 
ter of a century—a troubled, inconsequent 
year, in which the clock of his new perio« 
kept striking a different hour from thie 
clock of his old spirit. He only wanted 
to simplify, but there were more forces 
to reckon with than could be disposed 
of in the shortening span. He simpli 
fied, none the less, to the utmost, and 
in the way, after all. never really closed 
to the artist ; looking as much as ever 
in a kind of resistant placidity, a stoi 
cism of fidelity, at the things he had 
always loved, turning away more than 
ever from those he never had, and cult 

vating, above all, as a refuge from the 
great botheration, the sight of the Londo: 
immersions from the summit of the Lon 
don road-cars. This was the serenest 
eminence of all, and a source alike of 
suggestion and of philosophy; yet I r 

flect that in speaking of it as the last 
entrencliment I do injustice to the spark 
burning still and intense, of his life-long 
indefeasible passion for seeing his work 
through. No conditions, least of all those 
of its being run away with, could divert 
him from the nursing attitude. That was 
always a chamber of peace, and it was the 
chamber in which, to the utmost, in the 
multiplication of other obsessions, he shut 
himself up, at the last, with The Mar 
tian. The other books had come and 
gone—so far as execution was concerned 
—in a flash; on the studio table, with no 
harm meant and no offence taken, and 
with friendly music in his ears and friend- 
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ly confidence all around. To his latest 
novel, on the other hand, he gave his 
createst care; it was a labor of many 
months, and he went over it again and 
avain. There was nothing indeed that, 
is the light faded, he did not more in- 
Though there are signs 
of this fading light in those parts of all 
his concluding illustrative work that were 
currently reproduced, there is evidence, 


tensely go over. 


touching in amount, of his haying, in the 
matter of sketches and studies, during his 
two or three last years, closed with his 
idea more ingeniously than ever. He 
practised, repeated, rehearsed to the very 
end, and the experiments in question, all 


preliminary and in pencil, have, to my 
sense, in comparison with their compan 
ions, the charm of being nearer the source 
He was happy in that,as in most other 
things—happy, I mean, in the fact that, 
throughout, he was justified of every in 
terest, every affection and every trust. 
It was the completest,securest, most round- 
ed artistic and personal life; and if TI hes- 
itate to sum it up by saying that he had 
achieved what he wished and enjoyed 
what he wanted, that is only because of 
an impression which, if it be too whim 
sical, will, I hope, be forgiven me—the 
impression that he had both enjoyed and 
achieved even a good deal more. 


THE LOST BALL. 


BY W. G. VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN. 


‘ CYPEAKING of extraordinary happen- 

i.) ings at golf,” said the Ancient and 
Honorable, refiectively, ‘‘ there was the 
creat midnight match between Mayne 
Rivers and Jimmy Traphagen. And it 
vas pretty golf, too, in spite of the fact 
that it took two men to play it and a wo- 
man to lose it.” 

There was an instant and expectant 
silence in the group around the smoking 
room fire, for the Ancient was the oldest 
nember of the Marion County Golf Club, 
and his reminiscences always command- 
ed respectful attention. Even the Fiend, 
who was practising stymies into a ginger- 
ale tumbler, looked up inquiringly. 

‘‘T fancy that it was before our day,” 
spoke up Alderson, *‘ but if you don’t 
mind, sir, we'd like to have the story.” 

‘It was a long, long time ago,” began 
the Ancient, slowly; ‘‘ but it was a great 
match, gentlemen; we don’t see such golf 
nowadays, nor for such a stake, either. 
But we'll get to the story all the quicker 
if we chercher la femme without wasting 
any more words. 

‘““And a charming creature she was, 
Mrs. Edna Severn Chase by name, some- 
where in the ‘truth and twenties,’ and 
a widow without encumbrances. I dare 
say she’s ‘ fib and forty’ now, and perhaps 
the ‘ willowy’ is inclining a trifle to the 
‘billowy,’ but she’s a fine woman yet. I 
saw her only yesterday driving in the 
Park, and I’m not above confessing that 
I looked back as she passed. And you 
would have done the same had you been 
with me. 


‘* All this, remember, was back in the 
year one (at the Marion County Club we 
always used the golfing calendar, and 
dated everything back to the first nation- 
al amateur tournament) —in the year 
one, I say, when golf and Mrs. Chase were 
the very latest sensations in Lauriston. 
You should have seen her then, standing 
at the first tee with the rest of us, fight- 
ing for front places in the ‘gallery.’ Of 
course she couldn't play golf; but shall I 
ever forget those frocks? Dear me! _ It 
was twenty years ago, and half the mem 
bers didn’t know the difference between 
‘one off two’ and a ‘rub of the green.’ 

‘*For all that, we enjoyed our sensa- 
tions, the foozling that went for golf, and 
the always fascinating society of Mrs. 
Edna Severn Chase; Mayne Rivers in 
particular, and also Jimmy Traphagen 
good fellows both of them, and golfers 
too, if you'll believe it of twenty years 
ago. It used to be neck and neck be 
tween them for the possession of the 
Hong-kong Medal; first one would win 
it and then the other; but they remained 
fast friends through it all—at least until 
Mrs. Chase appeared on the scene. 

‘Tt was not that she gave either of 
them any marked encouragement; in fact, 
that was just where the trouble came in. 
And none of us suspected that the delight- 
ful widow was at the bottom of the rather 
strained rivalry that gradually grew up 
between them. Ostensibly they chose to 
differ along golfing lines, and the chaffing 
invariably ended in the making up of some 
ridiculous match with a pretty stiff stake 
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to back it. Traphagen would play one club 
against Rivers’s bagful, or Rivers would 
take a handicap of ten strokes and bind 
himself to get into every recognized haz- 
ard on the course. The rest of us used to 
find this ‘gymkhana golf’ very good fuff, 
and we never dreamed of the deadly ear- 
nestness that lay behind it all. 

‘* Finally the climax came. There had 
been a discussion in the smoking-room 
upon the value of good eyesight in golf 
playing, and, as usual, Rivers and Trap- 
hagen took opposite sides. The talk 
grew pretty warm, and at last Rivers in- 
timated bluntly that Traphagen’s eye- 
sight must be particularly defective in 
that he never could see where he wasn’t 
wanted. Jimmy retorted in kind, and 
the upshot was a match between them 
for two hundred and fifty dollars a side, 
and to be played at midnight on the 
coming Thursday, when the moon would 
be down. It was to be a match by holes 
over the long course, and it was stipulated 
that no forecaddies were to be employed. 
Each man might have a friend to carry 
for him and advise him, but these assist- 
ants would be obliged to keep behind the 
ball. It was tacitly understood that sharp 
practice would be largely in evidence, 
though any detected violation of the rules 
would, of course, incur the usual penal- 
ties. They asked me to referee, and I 
consented, warning each contestant that 
I should certainly uphold the rigor of 
the game, and should decide each point 
upon its merits. And so it was arranged. 

‘*T need hardly say that the real wager 
between the two men involved something 
more than the money that was at stake. 
The private understanding was that the 
loser should take the money and use it 
in buying railway transportation out of 
Lauriston and to the farthest point of the 
United States for which it would pay, al- 
lowing, of course, for hotel bills and for 
the return trip. During this enforced 
absence of the loser the winner would 
have a clear field with the fascinating 
Mrs. Chase, and might reasonably be ex- 
pected to bring his unhampered suit to 
a favorable issue. It was furthermore 
agreed that the defeated contestant should 
leave Lauriston immediately after the 
match, without attempting any explana- 
tion of his extraordinary conduct to the 
fair one in dispute. It should be the 
privilege of the winner to interpret this 
cruel and mysterious action on the part 


of the absent one to his own best advan- 
tage with the lovely widow, and it would 
be strange indeed if he could not succeed 
in turning it to good account. For al! 
practical purposes the loser would be once 
and forever out of the running. Very 
clever and ingenious reasoning, as you 
must admit, but it had one fatal and un 
suspected weakness—the logie was al] 
from the masculine stand-point; Mrs 
Edna Severn Chase, in her feminine ca 
pacity, had been entirely overlooked by 
Messrs. Rivers and Traphagen. 

‘* Now don’t ask me to explain how sh: 
came to know all about it—that is a pre 
rogative of her sex, involving psychology 
aud telepathy and a lot of other things 
which lie quite outside of match play at 
golf, and are therefore incomprehensible 
to the masculine mind. It is enough to 
say that she did know, and she took her 
measures accordingly, as we shall see 
The rest of us accepted the match on its 
exoteric side, and went in simply for the 
fun of the thing. Dick Edwards opened 
a book for the accommodation of the 
sporting element,and the midnight match 
quickly became the sole and all-absorbing 
topic of conversation. 

‘*Thursday night came, and it was a 
dark one, sure enough. Not a star was 
visible, the sky was overcast with low 
lying clouds, and as one stood at the tee 
it was like looking into a bag of black 
cats. Both principals were on the ground 
early, and each appeared quietly confi 
dent of success. Of course Mrs. Chase 
was among the spectators, and just here 
Rivers scored a point by asking her to 
caddie for him. Traphagen looked glum 
at this, but as he had already engaged 
the services of the resident professional, 
he could have no objections to offer. 

**Midnight struck from the town clock, 
and I called play. Traphagen won the 
toss and advanced to the tee. It was a 
most remarkable-looking ball that he pro 
ceeded to address, and the ‘gallery’ ap 
plauded vigorously—or at least that por 
tion of it who were backing him to win. 
It was of an ordinary make, but it had 
been skilfully coated with a phosphores- 
cent paint, so that it glowed all over with 
a pale shifty fire, and presented an excel 
lent mark. Jimmy swung through, and 
away it soared into the gloom, leaving 
behind it a luminous track by which its 
flight could be easily followed. It fell 


full one hundred and seventy yards down 
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the course, and lay there distinctly visi- 
ble. an incandescent point that could not 
he mistaker or overlooked. 

‘‘Rivers did not appear at all discon- 
certed by this coup, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to drive in turn. But, to the dis- 
appointment of the crowd, there was 
nothing unusual about his ball. He 
made a tremendous swipe, and it disap 
peared into the darkness. It sounded as 
though the drive had been horribly sliced, 
but Rivers, who had been intently gazing 
in the direction of the hole, quickly an 
nounced himself satisfied as to his ball’s 
vhereabouts, and the procession moved 
on. ‘Think you've marked it, eh? said 
Traphagen, with an ill-disguised sneer. 
‘Certainly,’ returned Rivers, promptly; 
‘it’s just ten yards in front of yours, and 
on a line with the hole.’ 

‘* Well, we came up with Jimmy’s ball, 
and Rivers walked on afew steps. ‘ Here 

is,’ he called back, and, sure enough, 
there lay his ball exactly as he had mark- 
ed it down. Traphagen muttered some- 
thing about miracles being barred, but 
there was no going behind the returns, 
and he was obliged to play the odd. It 
vas some sixty yards to the hole, and his 
approach shot was wild. Rivers follow- 
ed, and although nobody could see where 
the ball went, he confidently proclaimed 
that it was lying dead at the hole. Jim- 
my played up, but as the other ball was 
actually on the rim of the cup, he lost the 
hole, and Rivers was one up. 

‘*Rivers had the honor, and drove a 
screecher off into space. I could have 
sworn that the ball had been pulled clear 
off the course, but Rivers insisted that he 
had marked it down in the direct line. 
Traphagen followed, and it was beautiful 
to wateh his ball whiz through the air 
like a veritable shooting-star, and fall, a 
living coal of fire, into the short grass of 
the fair green. There was certainly no 
shadow of a doubt as to its whereabouts. 
But, to the confusion of the sceptics, Riv 
ers’s remarkable powers of vision were 
again triumphantly demonstrated. He 
found his ball without an instant’s hesi- 
tation, and it was full twenty yards in- 
side of his adversary’s. This was truly 
magnificent golf. However, Traphagen 
made a fine approach, while Rivers foo- 
zled. In spite of that, the drive had taken 
him to the very edge of the green, and he 
was therefore enabled to hole out in even 
figures, and so retain his lead. 


LOST BALL. 
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‘The third hole was a short one, and 
both men used their cleeks. ‘ Right on 
the green,’ announced Rivers. Traphagen 
ground his teeth, played wildly, and fol 
lowed it up with a worse one. Score, two 
up for Rivers; and I fancied that Mrs. 
Chase looked pleased. 

‘* Another short hole followed, and this 
time every one could see that Traphagen’s 


ball was lying on the green. ‘ Where 
are you? he inquired of Rivers, as we 
walked on. ‘Right alongside of you,’ 


responded that gentleman, coolly. ‘In 
deed it was my impression that you had 
topped, and, by Jove, I'm right, for here 
you are in the bunker.’ 

‘It was Rivers’s turn to look discon 
certed, but there was the ball, and he had 
to play it. Three or four fruitless strokes 
with the niblick, and he lifted, and gave 
up the hole. ‘I gave you a chance there,’ 
said Traphagen, as we walked over to the 
next tee; ‘it would have been a lost ball 
but for my stumbling upon it.’ Rivers 
returned thanks, as in duty bound, but it 
struck me that his acknowledgments were 
distinetly wanting in heartiness. 

‘Traphagen got his ball away in fine 
style at the next hole, but he had to play 
the odd, all the same, for Rivers lay fully 
forty yards nearer the green. Each played 
a brassie, and Rivers again got the inside 
place, and finally the hole. He kept up 
his good work by taking the sixth and 
seventh in easy margins, and his score 
was now four up. It was truly marvel- 
lous, the way in which he managed to 
keep track of his ball in that Egyptian 
darkness. He would bang away at it 
with the most perfect unconcern, and 
with every ounce of power that he could 
put into the stroke, but somehow he al- 
ways contrived to keep on the line, and 
he got in some tremendous carries. After 
all, good eyesight did count for something 
in golf, 

‘*As for Trapbagen, he was playing in 
fair form, but he had poor luck in his 
lies, and was getting nervous. The phos- 
phorescent ball was his strong card, and 
he had evidently counted upon Rivers’s 
losing several holes through inability to 
find his ball. To be disappointed in this 
reasonable expectation was very irrita 
ting, and I couldn't’ help sympathizing 
with him. And more than that, I put in 
some hard thinking. 

‘‘At the eighth hole each man had 
taken three shots, and Traphagen’s bail 
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was on the edge of the green. Accord- 
ing to Rivers, his ball was also on the 
green just back of the hole, and he start- 
ed ahead to verify his assertion. I was 
standing slightly to one side, and as he 
passed between me and the crowd I dis- 
tinctly saw a small white object roll from 
his trousers leg and settle quietly some 
fifteen inches from the hole. And then 
I understood the ingenious nature of the 
game that he had been playing so suc- 
cessfully under our very noses. It was 
evident that the rascal had his coat pock- 
ets stuffed with balls, and he could drop 
one wherever he pleased through the sim- 
ple agency of a hole in his trousers pock- 
et. Of course on the close range of the 
putting-greens he was obliged to hole out 
fairly, but with one or two odd always in 
hand, he could easily afford to miss a 
short putt now and then. No wonder 
that he had played with such amazing 
confidence and dash off the tees and 
through the green! What difference did 
it make where the ball went to so long 
as he had another ready to take its place? 

‘Well, it was clear enough that Rivers 
had lost an average of at least two balls 
at every hole, and that instead of being 
four up he was really seven down. But 
what was to be done about it? It was 
none of my business to interfere, and as 
referee I could only pronounce upon the 
facts as they were brought before me. 
Somehow I fancied that’ Mrs. Chase had 
also penetrated the mystery, and I tried 
the experiment of a comprehensive wink 
in that direction, receiving in return a 
cold frosty stare that was not encoura- 
ging to confidence. Was it possible that 
she was really hoodwinked with the rest 
of the crowd, or could it be that her feel- 
ings in the matter were other than I had 
supposed? I gave it up and turned my 
attention to the game again; decidedly 
it was getting interesting. 

‘‘Now Rivers should have won this 
eighth hole hands down, but what did he 
do but miss twoshort putts, while Trap- 
hagen holed out from the edge of the 
green. The score was now Rivers three 
up, with ten to play, and Jimmy was evi- 
dently encouraged by his unexpected suc- 
cess in snatching a hole out of the fire. 
He won the ninth, tenth, and eleventh by 
good golf, Rivers putting atrociously, and 
the match was square. 

‘* By this time the ‘ gallery’ had caught 
on to Mr. Rivers and his little game, and 


they enjoyed the situation immensely 
Every phenomenal shot by Rivers was 
greeted with a laughing applause tha: 
made Jimmy furious, and caused him to 
miss some of the easiest of chances. In 
deed the match would have been decided 
at the fifteenth hole had not Rivers show 
ed such lamentable weakness on the put 
ting-greens. This was Traphagen’s strong 
point, and his putting enabled him to win 
enough holes to square the match again 
at the seventeenth. Of course this was 
the official score. If Traphagen and his 
caddie between them could not see what 
was perfectly apparent to everybody else, 
they deserved to lose. A man who was 
seventeen holes up and didn’t know it 
had no business to be playing golf at all. 

‘‘The old home hole, as some of you 
may remember, was the longest on the 
course, over six hundred yards in all, and 
well protected by hazards. Traphagen had 
the honor and led off with a moderately 
good drive. Rivers did not do so well- 
in fact we all distinetly heard the fatal 
splash that indicated that he had pulled 
into the pond that served as a side hazard 
to the course. It seemed impossible that 
Traphagen should not have heard it too, 
but to my astonishment he made no sign. 
Such obtuseness was wellnigh incredible. 
Rivers muttered something about his ba! 
being a hundred and fifty yards or so 
down the course, and still Traphagen 
never said a word. Rivers brightened up. 
and, with a reckless audacity born of suc 
cess, ventured upon a yet bolder stroke. 
In such a long hole he had his enemy at 
his merey, and he would enjoy the plea 
sure of playing with him; he would draw 
out the agony with the cold-blooded fe 
vocity of the red Indian who has his vic- 
tim securely at the stake. 

‘‘ The procession had moved on for about 
a hundred yards, when Rivers suddenly 
signalled a halt. 

‘**T declare,’ he said, with admirably 
feigned coolness, ‘I didn’t drive quite so 
far as I thought! Here's my ball now!’ 
and he skilfully dropped one of his extra 
balls squarely into the most formidable 
hazard on the course, a bunker which I 
am ashamed to say was colloquially known 
as my particular grave. It was a piece of 


sublime impudence, and I trembled for 
him, but apparently Traphagen had no 
suspicions. He and the professional came 
up and looked carefully at the ball, which 
Jay in the most impracticable of cups. 
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‘Too bad,’ said Jimmy, with a genuine 
note of solicitude in his pleasant voice. 
Heavens and earth! he was actually sym- 
pathizing with that rascal Rivers, and for 
the moment I was touched—I think we all 
were. It really was too bad; Jimmy was 
a good fellow, and I felt ashamed of my- 
self and for Rivers. Of course he would 
own up now—it would be the least that 
he could do; and we would have a hearty 
laugh over the match, and have it de- 
clared off. 

‘‘But Mr. Rivers did nothing of the 
kind. With unblushing effrontery he 
accepted Traphagen’s condolences on his 
hard luck, and proceeded to play the odd. 
There was a tremendous shower of sand 
as the niblick ploughed into the ground, 
but I could see that the ball was still in the 
bunker. Without an instant’s hesitation 
Rivers buried it in the sand underneath 
his heel, and announced in atone of relief 
that he had made a fairly good shot out 
of the difficulty, if he did say it himself. 

‘**Bairly good shot!’ echoed the infat- 
uated Traphagen. ‘Why, man, it was 
a beauty, the finest thing I ever saw! 
You got out of that hole in great shape! 
It was really superb.’ 

*“Well, as I have said before, it was 
too bad. I never felt so small in my life; 
but Rivers only grinned; it was despica- 
ble of him. 

‘*The play went on. Rivers had taken 
the opportunity of dropping a new bajl in 
a convenient place while Traphagen was 
playing up, and this time he gave himself 
a good shot. 

***By Jove! but you are the luckiest 
beggar!’ remarked Traphagen, as he 
looked at the excellent lie of his adver- 
sary’s ball. ‘ Did you ever see anything 
like that, McPherson?’ he continued, beck- 
oning to his caddie to come up. 

‘*** Na doot but it’s verra fine gowlf,’ 
responded that gentleman, approvingly. 
‘The mair so that he’s no by ordinar wi’ 
the sand-iron, is Mr. Rivers. He'll be 
keeping his e’e on the ba’ fine, I’m think- 
ing.” 

‘* Here Rivers had the audacity to wink 
at me, but I fell back upon an official non- 
committalism, and made no response. I 
thought his attitude distinctly unchival- 
rous. 

‘* There were several exchanges of shots 
after this, for Traphagen made some very 
poor ones, and Rivers, in pursuance of his 
cat-and-mouse policy, contented himself 


with a bare advantage. Of course he 
continued to perform his wonders with 
the ball (or rather balls, for it was more 
like juggling than golf), and after each 
miracle Traphagen and McPherson made 
it a point to come up and pass some ad 
miring comment upon his incredible skill 
and luck. It was all very gentlemanly 
and sportsmanlike, and I felt sorry that 
Rivers should be so lost to all sense of 
decency as to persist in his indefensible 
course of action. A gentleman would 
have put his antagonist out of misery as 
quickly as possible, and even sharp prac 
tice in a midnight golf-match may have 
its limits. 

‘** The score by strokes now stood: Trap 
hagen nine, and Rivers six, and both 
were lying some seventy yards short of 
the hole. Traphagen, with a nicely cal- 
culated iron-shot, laid his ball well up on 
the green, and indeed within six inches of 
the cup. Rivers, out of pure bravado, 
had dropped his ball into a shallow sand 
bunker, and he was now to play one off 
four. With consummate coolness he 
took his driver—the driver of all clubs!— 
and banged away. The ball bounded off 
a flat stone, cleared the bunker face, and 
skimmed like a swallow low over the 
turf and straight for the hole. It was 
a fool’s shot, but a very lucky one, and 
of course it had its due applause. 

‘** That leaves me three for the hole, I 
believe,” said Rivers, jauntily, and as ref- 
eree I was bound to assent, although it 
did go against the grain. 

‘** Rivers started forward and then sud- 
denly halted; his face changed ; evidently 
something was wrong. I guessed the 
trouble in an instant—his supply of extra 
balls was exhausted. He had played his 
reckless game just once too often, and 
now his folly was about to cost him hole 
and match at this the last moment. 

‘* Of course the Nemesis that had over- 
taken him was one that he had richly de- 
served, but such is the inconsistency of 
human nature that I found myself actu- 
ally sympathizing with the villain about 
to be hoist by his own petard. I even 
felt tempted to help him out of the diffi- 
culty by smuggling a spare ball of my 
own into his hand. But I discovered that 
I had none with me, and perhaps it was 
just as well, for the act would have been 
a most unbécoming one, considering my 
official position as referee. 

‘* As it turned out, I might have saved 
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my sympathies for a worthier cause; the 
artful Rivers was by no means at the end 
of his rope. Suddenly his face cleared 
and the ring came back to his voice. 

‘** Ah! there’s my ball, just off the far- 
ther edge of the green,’ he said, in a tone 
of relief. ‘I wasafraid that it might have 
gone on into the hazard.’ 

‘* Well, what luck that fellow did have, 
to be sure, and how little he really de- 
served it! I began to sympathize again 
with Jimmy. 

‘**May I ask, Mr. Referee,’ continued 
Rivers, ‘that everybody be kept back ten 
yards from the green, including Mr. Trap- 
hagen and his caddie? I can’t do my- 
self justice in putting if there is anybody 
near me.’ 

‘* Now of course he had not the shadow 
of a right to exclude his adversary from 
the putting-green, and I was about to say 
as much, when, to my surprise, Traphagen 
interposed with a courteous assent. Well, 
whom the gods would destroy they first 
make mad; and the farce might as well 
end as quickly as possible. Accordingly, 
I ordered everybody back, and Rivers 
walked over to where his ball was sup- 
posed to be lying. With careful delib- 
eration he made the address and played. 
The putter -head swung through, but I 
would have sworn before a jury of my 
fellow-golfers that there was no answer- 


ALL DISTINCTLY HEARD THE FATAL SPLASH.” 


ing click of ‘ gutty’ to iron, nor could I 
see that the ball was anywhere on the 
green. 

‘**Dead at the hole, but it’s still my 
turn to play,’ sung out Rivers, as he fol- 
lowed up his imaginary ball. ‘* Keep 
back, you people, till I hole out.’ 

‘Well, it was matchless impudence, 
but it seemed impossible that it could be 
really successful. Was Traphagen blind 
or crazy, or must I doubt the evidence of 
my own senses? Before I could settle the 
question, Rivers made as though he had 
played a short putt, and announced that 
he was ‘down in nine.’ 

‘There was a lot of hand -clapping 
from the ‘ gallery,’ and we all pressed for- 
ward to the green. Mrs. Chase was in 
the lead, and before any one could say 
a word, she had walked over to the cup 
and looked in. 

‘** Why, there’s no ball here,’ she said, 
in a Clear, silvery voice; and 
turned absolutely green. 

‘** Eh? you don’t say so! said Trapha- 
gen, in a tone of well-affected astonish- 
ment. But of Mrs. Chase 


Rivers 


course was 


right, and the cup was really empty. 
Poor Rivers! he was: the picture of de- 
spair; and there stood Mrs. Chase look- 
ing at him, with her pretty lips parted, in 
a quizzical, mocking smile. 
ized before how cruel a lovely woman may 


I never real- 
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be in herown soft, feminine way. Rivers 
started to mumble something about mis- 
taking a fallen leaf for his ball, but for 
once even his colossal nerve failed him. 
He stammered, grew confused, and ended 
lamely. It was really painful. 

‘Lost ball is lost hole and match,’ 
said one of Traphagen’s backers, and 
Rivers writhed impotently. 

‘* Your ball may have gone on into 
the hazard, old man,’ said Traphagen, 
kindly. ‘Let’s have a look for it;’ and 
he led the way into a dreadful brier haz- 
ard that lay immediately back of the 
hole. 

‘‘Now this was really very decent of 
Jimmy, for he was under no sort of ob- 
ligation to aid his rival, even at so des- 
perate a juncture. But Jimmy always 
was a gentleman, and I couldn't help 
thinking that Rivers must be feeling pret- 
ty mean—that is, if he had any sense of 
decency left in him. 

‘Well, we ploughed in and through 
that abominable place, getting ourselves 
all torn and scratched up, until the five 
minutes had just about expired. Sud- 
denly Traphagen sung out, ‘ Here she is!’ 
and we all hurried up to have a look. 
There lay the little white sphere, half out 
of sight, and in the most impossible of 
cuppy lies. I beat down to have a closer 
look, and there, plainly stamped upon it 
in red ink, were the letters ‘ J. T.’ 

‘*Tt didn’t take much penetration to 
see through Jimmy Traphagen’s pre- 
tended benevolence. He was simply go- 
ing to torture his enemy in his turn, for 
the ball was practically unplayable. I 
changed my opinion of his gentlemanly 
character at once; this was a low and 
despicable trick, to which only a cadger 
could have descended. But there was no 
use in exposing it. The time was up, 
and if Rivers did not play this ball his 
own would have to be adjudged as lost. 
It was a desperate chance, but it was his 
only one. 

‘*** OF course those two putts of mine 
don’t count,’ said Rivers, coolly. ‘There 
can’t be any shot when there isn’t any 
ball upon which to play. They were 
only for practice.’ 

‘*Indeed! but this put quite another 
face on the matter! If these inutile 
strokes were not to be counted, the score 
would stand, Traphagen ten, and Rivers 
seven; and the latter, with three to spare, 
might easily manage to get the ball out 


of the hazard, and halve, if not win, the 
hole. Traphagen looked thunderstruck, 
and Rivers smiled in quiet triumph. I 
was disgusted with Rivers; this sort of 
thing was for sea-lawyers rather than 
for golfers. But the argument was plau- 
sible. 

‘** According to Rule 4, any move- 
ment of the club which is intended to 
strike the ball is a stroke.’ It was Mrs. 
Chase who spoke, and the silence was pro- 
found. ‘It makes no difference,’ she went 
on, ‘that the ball in question is one inch 
or a mile away from the player. Mr. 
Rivers's intention was clearly evident, 
and the strokes must stand.’ 

‘‘It was a Portia come to judgment, 
and we all gasped. I could not look at 
Rivers. I felt that this last blow must 
have completely crushed him. There 
could no longer be any question as to 
the direction in which the fair widow's 
sympathies leaned; Traphagen was un- 
doubtedly the favored man. 

‘* But the reasoning was incontroverti- 
ble, and I gave my decision in accordance 
with it. ‘The strokes must stand. Trap- 
hagen ten, and Rivers nine.’ The latter 
had still one for the hole and match (for 
Traphagen was not yet down), but the 
chance was of the slimmest.  Rivers’s 
ball, as I have said, was twenty yards 
from the green, and it looked as though 
nothing short of a dynamite cartridge 
could dislodge it. Perhaps, if fortune 
favored him, he might possibly play out 
to the edge of the green, and then with a 
long and lucky putt for a half—but oh, 
those ifs! 

‘Well, I couldn't help admiring Riv- 
ers as he pul’ed himself together for this 
last forlorn hope. He was indeed a man 
among men, and would die game. 

‘* His face was firm and set as he took 
his stance and played. Mirabile dictu! 
the ball popped up out of that hopeless 
pocket, sailed in a gentle curve to the 
green, ran over it to the hole, and disap- 
peared down the cup. It was the one 
shot out of a thousand years of golf, and, 
as though moved by a common impulse 
of reverence, every man pulled off his 
hat and bowed his head in silence. Riv- 
ers was down in ten, winning match and 
hole by one stroke. The eighth wonder 
of the world had actually occurred right 
here on the home green of the Marion 
County Golf Club. It was intoxicating, 
miraculous, stblime. 
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‘‘It was Traphagen who first recovered 
his senses. What a cool, wary, calcula- 
ting, cold-blooded demon that man really 
was at heart! I blushed for my sex as he 
began to speak. 

‘*** Before the match is awarded to Mr. 
Rivers,’ said this scurvy fellow, ‘ I should 
like to call your attention, Mr. Referee, to 
the following memoranda of the play for 
this last hole. According to my notes, 
whose correctness will be vouched for by 
McPherson, my caddie, Mr. Rivers teed a 
Henley ball for his drive. He made his 
second shot with a Silvertown, and used 
an O.K. for his third. The fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh were made respective- 
ly with a Thornton, a Woodley Flier, a 
Melford, and a Tom Morris, and I dare 
say that the one now in the cup is of still 
another make, possibly a Musselburgh. I 
submit that Mr. Rivers has lost at least 
half a dozen balls in playing the hole, 
and I therefore claim hole and match, ac- 
cording to the rules of 
golf.’ 

‘*Gracious heavens! 
Rivers had plainly neg- 
lected the obvious pre a 
caution of providing 
himself with only one 
make of balls, and his 
folly made the proof of 
his harmless deception 
only too easy. This, 
then,explained the care- 
ful examination that 
Traphagen had made of 
his adversary’s ball be- 
fore each shot. No 
doubt he was right, but 
how contemptible this 
underhand, cowardly 
espionage seemed now 
in the light of that last 
brilliant, glorious stroke 
by which Rivers had re- 
deemed himself! My 
decision was quickly 
made; I would not al- 
low low cunning to tri- 
umph over genius. I 
briefly pointed out that objections of this 
nature must be made immediately upon 
the discovery of the offence. Had Mr. 
Traphagen called my attention at the 
time to any one of these surreptitiously 
introduced balls, I should, of course, have 
awarded him the match. But there could 
be no ex post facto evidence introduced. 


AVERTING AN 





By his previous silence the plaintiff had 
lost his right to protest. 

‘***But that last ball that Mr. Rivers 
played was a spare one of my own,’ said 
Traphagen, with suppressed fury; ‘a Mus- 
selburgh, stamped with my initials. [| 
dropped it myself in the hazard.’ 

‘***Then you gave the misinformation 
yourself,’ I retorted, calmly, ‘and by Rule 
27 Mr. Rivers cannot be held responsi- 
ble. The ball now in the hole wins the 
match for the player who put it there, 
and it is the only evidence that I can 
accept.’ 

‘*‘And then, if you will believe it, a 
doubt, sudden, horrible, sickening, came 
over me. I ran to the cup and looked in. 
The hole was empty; the ball had disap- 
peared. 

‘* That settled it, of course. It made no 
difference that we had all distinctly seen 
the ballas it ran into the hole. It certainly 
was not there now, and the absolute proof 
was wanting that it had 
really ever been there. 
It was a fitting dénoue- 
ment to the extraordi- 
nary incidents of an ex- 
traordinary match. I 
could not go back upon 
my own words, and 
with a heavy heart I 
formally awarded the 
match to Traphagen. 
Just then I noticed that 
Mrs. Chase had disap- 
peared. She had van- 
ished as completely as 
the lost ball. Was ita 
coincidence? 

“TT saw Traphagen 
take Rivers to one side 
and slip a roll of bills 
into his hand. His tri- 
umphal expression was 
indescribably odious to 
me, and my heart went 
out to Rivers. The lat- 
ter turned away to his 
trap without a word, 
and I followed and 
jumped in with him. I would stick by 
him to the last. 

*‘On the way to the station Rivers 
told me briefly of the real nature of the 
wager that had been at stake. I could 
but press his hand in silent sympathy. 
Of Mrs. Chase I would not trust myself 
to speak. 


EXPLOSION. 





THE LOST BALL. 


‘‘ We drove up to the 
station, and the _ hack- 
man shouldered Rivers’s 
portmanteau each man, 
you see, had been obliged 
to prepare himself for the 
worst. In silence we en- 
tered the dreary, ill-light- 
ed waiting-room, and 
there stood Mrs. Edna 
Severn Chase, looking 
particularly fit in her 
neat travelling suit, and 
behind her the effulgent 
face of old Judge Brown, 
justice of the peace for 
Marion County. 

‘** We have just five 

minutes before the train 
is due,’ remarked Mrs. 
Chase, coolly, ‘and so, 
Mr. Rivers, if you are 
still of the same mind, 
and would like to have 
me accompany you, Mr. 
3rown is ready to 
oblige. And, by-the- 
way,’ turning to me and 
holding out a= small 
round object, ‘ you might 
give this to Mr. Trapha- 
gen, with my compli- 
ments.’ I took it, and it 
was a Musselburgh golf- 
ball stamped with the 
initials J. T. 

**Then it was you— 
you,’ stammered Rivers. 

‘Certainly. I took it out of the cup 
and carried it away while you all were 
disputing over those stupid rules.’ 

‘*** But I don’t see yet—’ began Rivers. 

*** Why, you foolish boy, if you hadn’t 
lost the match we shouldn't have had 
Mr. Traphagen’s two hundred and fifty 
dollars upon which to enjoy a wedding- 
trip. You haven't the most distant no- 
tions about economy. Do be reasonable, 
and if you really want me 

‘* Well, I should have married her my- 
self at that instant, she looked so adora- 
ble, and Rivers at last managed to rise 
to the situation. Justice Brown tied the 
knot with his accustomed skill, and then 
the north-bound express thundered in, and 
I helped the bride up the steps of the sleep- 
ing-car, and stood alone watching the red 
end lights as they disappeared in the 
darkness.” 


“THIS IS ALL ON ME,”’ 


The Ancient stopped, and pulled re- 
flectively at his pipe. The Man-in-the- 
Corner spoke up: 

**What did Mr. James Traphagen say 
when you gave him the ball?” 


‘““What did he say! What did he 
say!” snorted the Ancient. ‘‘I don’t 
think that you ought to ask such a ques- 
tion, young man. His language was not 
intended for publication. But Ill tell 
you what he did. He took his Philp 
putter, the only genuine one that ever 
came to this county, went out on the rail- 
way embankment, and bashed rock ballast 
with it all afternoon. But perhaps it was 
just as well, for otherwise he might have 
exploded in here and damaged the club- 
house.” 

‘This is all on me,” said the Man-in- 
the-Corner, softly, as Peter came in with 
the order card. 
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THE LOTUS LAND OF THE PACIFIC. 


BY JOHN HARRISON WAGNER. 


MPVHE fierce noonday sun blazed upon 

the roofs of the straggling line of 
houses that fringes the beach and forms 
the township of Apia. In the harbor a 
couple of small trading-schooners lay idly 
atanchor. Farther out to sea the tiny 
canoe of a solitary fisherman, restlessly 
rising and falling just inside the line of 
breakers that marks the edge of the outer 
reef, was the only sign of life and motion 
visible through the hot, palpitating air. 
I sat on the veranda of the hotel, gazing 
idly seaward, thinking of the ten days 





THE MAIL STEAMER, 


yet to be endured ere the mail-steamer 
should call and take me back to civiliza- 
tion and cooler weather, and wondering 
how I should kill the time. 

‘‘ Why don’t you go on a malanga ?”* 
said the owner of one of the trading- 
schooners, who had dropped in to refresh 
himself with a tepid brandy and soda. 
‘*Go and see something of the natives 
and native life. You'll enjoy the trip, 
and you'll find the people very different 
from the Samoans you see round about 
Apia.” 

The mere idea of any change from 
the deadly dulness of the town inspired 
me with energy, and having made a few 
inquiries, I engaged a young half-caste as 
interpreter and guide, and a boat and 
crew of three Samoans. The rest of the 
day was spent in fitting out with the ne- 
cessary provisions and a goodly store of 
‘*trade,” tobacco, cloth, ete., to be given 
as presents at the various stopping-places, 
and soon all was ready for an early start 
on the morrow. 

Early next morning, a light favorable 
breeze springing up, we pushed off from 
the pier, and were soon gliding along 
through the calm shallows between reef 

* Pleasure trip. 


and shore, under an almost cloudless sky 
High and dry upon the edge of the inne: 
reef of the harbor lies the skeleton of the 
German war-ship Adler, the Little Mur 
derer, as the natives with justice called 
her, cast there in the disastrous hurricane 
of 1889. We passed close under her stern, 
and saw myriads of brilliantly colored 
fishes darting in and out among the shal 
low pools on the ledge of rock upon which 
she lies, her gaunt frame-work,from which 
all the valuable metal and timbers have 
long ago been stripped, standing out 
against the sunny sky, a grim memento 
of man’s impotence and the power of the 
angry sea. 

Our way lay due west along the coast 
of the island of Upolu for about sixteen 
miles, and then across to Apolima, which 
is about four miles from the extreme 
western end of the island. It would be 
hard indeed to imagine a more pleasant 
journey than ours that day, travelling 
lazily along midway between the coast 
and the line of reef, past a succession of 
beautiful stretches of scenery, with here 
and there little villages nestling in among 
the waving palms and glorious tropical 
foliage that fringe the silvery sand. 
Groups of natives sat chatting and smok- 
ing among the trees or bathing in the 
crystal pools that mark the spot where 
some tiny stream empties itself into the 
sea. Behind lay the dark green moun- 
tain range of Upolu, rising some two 
thousand feet, and forming a beautiful 
background to the brighter coloring of 
the coast-line. On the other hand was 
the open sea, the great sullen - looking 
rollers breaking into a dazzling line of 
white along the reef, and subsiding into 
the calm clear lagoon through which we 
were sailing. Looking down into the 
water, one could see alternately patches 
of golden sand and miniature forests of 





THE SKELETON OF THE “‘ LITTLE MURDERER.” 















THE LOTUS 





the wondrous submarine growths pe- 
eculiar to these coral reefs—dark way- 
ing patches of rich green sea-weed, or 
masses of coral, fantastic in outline and 

of every shade of color, in and out of 
which brilliant-hued fish, blue, purple, 
golden—some with all the tints of the 
rainbow—dart here and there like the 
variegated denizens of some tropical 
forest. 

Sometimes, as we rounded one of the 
countless points that jut out from the 
shore, we would come upon a merry 
party of laughing girls, knee-deep in 
the water, filling their baskets with 
dainty edible mussels and other kinds 
of shell-fish. From these damsels we 
never failed to get a smiling greeting, 
and after many interchanges of com- 
pliments, through the medium of Tialli, 
the half-caste boy (who proved to be a 
most accomplished orator, with an inex- 
haustible flow of flowery language), and 
when the girls had partaken, not without 
many giggling protestations, of a mild 
brew of claret and water, we would pass 
on our way, they kissing their hands and 
calling after us ‘‘To-fa’* till we were out 
of hearing. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon I 
landed, and having sent the boat on, took 
Tialli with me and sauntered along the 
road which skirts the beach and forms 
the main highway round the island. At 
intervals of every half-mile or so we 
passed through little villages, each with 
its neat white church and open thatched 
houses, where the women sat making 
mats or weaving garlands of flowers, and 
the men lay about smoking and talking, 
languidly brushing away the flies, and 
only looking up to give us a kindly 
greeting or an invitation to step in and 
rest and drink the friendly kava. As 
I was anxious to reach Apolima before 
night, these invitations had to be declined, 
with a promise, in most cases, that we 
would stop if possible on our return. 

The spot from which we were to cross 
is an outlying trading-station belonging 
to a German firm with an utterly unpro- 
nounceable name. Here the gentleman 
in charge insisted on my halting for re- 
freshment, and in his charming little cot- 
tage presently produced cool foaming 
lager-beer in genuine old stone tankards, 
the sight of which brought back to me 
memories of the ‘* Drei Raben”’ at Dres- 


* Good-by. 


LAND OF THE PACIFIC. 








GATHERING MUSSELS. 


den, the ‘‘ Hofbrau Haus” at Munich, and 
many a pleasant *‘Gasthaus ” by the banks 
of the Rhine. As we smoked and chatted 
and drank our lager, we were waited on 
by two pretty nut-brown maidens, each 
clad in a single flowing garment of soft- 
est muslin, while a chubby brown urchin 
stood behind each chair, with fan and 
flapper, to drive away the flies that lazily 
buzzed about the room. 

The time sped so pleasantly that I had 
almost forgotten the four-mile row yet be- 
fore us and the difficult passages between 
the reefs, which would be more safely 
made at daylight. But Tialli arrived to 
say that it was time to start, and that he 
had induced an old chief, a noted pilot, to 
make the passage with us. So bidding my 
kind host good-by, I went down to the 
boat, where our pilot, Lekéli, a handsome 
white-haired old gentleman, was already 
at the tiller. 

3y this time a heavy bank of clouds 
had begun to form away to the east; there 
was a choppy ripple on the now leaden- 
colored sea, and every indication of an 
approaching storm. Ere we had gone a 
mile, down came the rain in bucketfuls, 
drenching us to the skin, while the chop- 
py ripple swelled into ugly white-capped 
rollers that rendered it difficult to find 
the passages and avoid the sunken rocks. 
Our ancient mariner evidently knew his 
business well, and we dodged about in 
and out of the breakers, making slow but 
steady progress, till, ere we were within 
a mile of our destination, darkness was 
upon us. 
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Before long, from the sound of waves 
breaking upon the shore, and from the in- 
distinct outline of a black wall of rock 
dimly looming out of the darkness, I 
knew that we were skirting close to the 
side of the island. Suddenly there ap- 
peared to be a break in the huge mass of 
rock, a number of twinkling lights ap- 
peared, towards which, with a shout of 
warning to the rowers, Lekéli brought 
the boat’s head sharp round. Ina mo- 
ment we appeared to sink deep down into 
the trough of an immense wave, while 
right behind us in the murky gloom a 
wall of water seemed about to fall upon 
and overwhelm us. Half a dozen quick 
strokes with the oars; for an instant the 
boat remained stationary ; the mass of 
water from behind came hissing and 
gurgling round us; we were lifted, poised 
high in air; then, at a yell from our 
helmsman, another half-dozen quick oar- 
strokes, and we were in smooth water 
within a few yards of the shore. 

Soon dusky figures came hurrying 
down to the beach, and by the time we 
had grounded our boat the whole village 
had turned out to welcome us. After 
much chattering, and an explanation by 
Tialli, I was presented to the chief of the 
village, who promptly despatched men 
and girls to prepare the guest-house for 
our reception. 

The Samoan house consists of one large 
oval-shaped apartment, from twenty-five 
to thirty-five feet long by twenty broad, 
formed by a thatched roof resembling an 
immense beehive, which is supported by 
two or three large posts in the centre, 
and a number of short posts placed round 
the side about four or five feet apart. In 
the spaces between these outer posts are 
cunningly contrived shutters made of 
plaited palm leaves, which are let down 
only in bad weather, the house ordinarily 
being open on all sides. The floor, which 
is raised five or six inches, is paved with 
smooth round pebbles, upon which are 
laid long strips of coarse cocoanut mat- 
ting. Over these are placed here and 
there a finer species of mat, woven out of 
the fibre of the pandanus leaf; and both 
paving and matting, and, in fact, every- 
thing in the interior, is kept scrupulous- 
ly clean. In many of the houses a num- 
ber of cords stretched across from the 
rafters support mosquito-nets, which are 
rolled up in the daytime, and at night let 
down, so as to form a series of tents. 


Under one of these I promptly retired to 
put on some dry clothing, while our 
hosts prepared a meal. 

After the meal we sat and smoked, and 
a few visitors dropped in to welcome the 
stranger. I learned from the ehief that 
times had sadly changed on the once 
happy island of Apolima. In 1888, dur- 
ing the late war, the island was shelled 
by that same Adler whose skeleton we 
passed on leaving Apia, many houses 
were burnt, and the larger number of 
their bread-fruit and banana trees, the 
main source of their food-supply, destroy- 
ed. This act of barbarity had forced the 
greater number of the inhabitants grad- 
ually to migrate to the larger islands, 
there being indeed barely sufficient food 
for the few who were left behind. Con- 
sequently, said my host, they had but sor- 
ry entertainment to offer me, and he sad- 
ly recalled the days when the little island 
was a very paradise, where want and care 
were unknown, and the coming of the 
stranger was the occasion for feasting 
and enjoyment. They made up, how- 
ever, for the lack of material offerings 
by their courtesy and cheerful kindness, 
the girls in particular being full of fun, 
and evidently delighted with this break 
in the monotony of their lives. 

By-ana-by the visitors, one by one, re- 
tired to their houses, and at about ten 
o'clock, the rain by this time having 
ceased, and the moon coming out in all 
her splendor, the girls suggested a bath. 
So off we started, singing, laughing, and 
chattering like children just released from 
school, till down by the beach we came 
to a miniature fresh-water lagoon. Each 
girl as she reached the water's edge un- 
twisted the lava lava, or linen waist- 
cloth, that formed her only garment, and 
as it fell to her feet, dived into the pool. 
Having improvised a bathing-suit with a 
towel, I followed, and there in the moon- 
light we splashed about and dived and 
swam, the girls with their lithe, grace- 
ful figures, and dripping, gleaming locks, 
looking like a band of dusky water- 
nymphs from some old pagan paradise. 
After the bath the girls ran races, and I 
was initiated into the mysteries of a game 
that was the Samoan equivalent of the 
old English kiss-in-the-ring. All went 
merrily, till the shouting and laughter 
brought an angry old gentleman on the 
scene, who informed us that it was quite 
time that all decent people, Samoan or 
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ttherwise, were asleep. Not altogether 
sorry to take the hint, I retired under my 
mosquito-nets, while the girls stretched 
themselves out on the mats around the 
house, and soon we were all asleep. 

At daybreak next morning I was up 
and off to bathe in the surf, and then for 
the first time realized the danger of our 
landing of the night before. The little 
island is a horseshoe-shaped volcanic hill, 
about a mile in circum- 
ference, Which rises sheer 
from the water, part of 
the precipitous wall of 
rock having in some by 
gone age been broken 
down by the molten lava 
rushing to the sea. This 
break in the rock, the 
open portion of the horse 
shoe, forms a tiny har- 
bor, guarded by a black, 
ugly -looking reef, in 
which, as the tide was 
now running out, I could 
see a long narrow pas- 
sage, through which we 
had come the night be- 
fore; and truly it was a 
wondrous feat of skill to 
bring us safely through 
in the darkness, for the 
opening is in places only 
a few yards wide, and even in daytime 
and with a favorable tide there is danger 
in entering it with a large boat. Some- 
times when a heavy sea is running the 
passage is closed for weeks, and the na- 
tives, thus cut off from the sea and from 
communication with the other islands, 
suffer great privation, as they depend 
largely upon the outside fishing for their 
food-supply. 

The inner portion of the horseshoe, the 
crater of the volcano, is a gently sloping 
plateau, divided by a little stream, on either 
side of which are the fifteen or twenty 
houses that form the village. Here and 
there are cultivated patches of taro and 
the kava-plant, and a few bread-fruit and 
banana trees, while the steep sloping sides 
of the crater are covered with dense trop- 
ical undergrowth. The little plateau is 
aptly described by its name, Apolima, 
which means ‘‘ the hollow of the hand.” 

After a dip in the surf, a light break- 
fast, and a stroll round the summit of the 
volcano, I decided to make for Manono, 
where I was sure of a great reception, 
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having a recommendation to the chief 
from a trader in Apia who is deservedly 
popular with the natives all through the 
group. So, having said good-by to our 
kind friends and distributed a good store 
of biscuits, tinned meats, tobacco, and 
cloth, with a few little knickknacks for the 
girls, we made a start. All the villagers 
came to the beach to see us off, and two 
sturdy fellows volunteered to help us 





see ” 


VAVE!’ SCREAMS LEKELI 


over the barrier and through the passage. 
They waded out to the bar, one taking the 
bow and one the stern, and then, the men 
being ready at the oars, we put her head 
to the breakers and waited for the word. 
Suddenly an immense wave comes in, lap- 
ping and curling round the boat, and just 
covering the huge rock we have to cross. 
‘*Vavé!”* screams Lekéli, and with a 
shout our friends push us off, the keel 
grates heavily over the reef, and we 
plunge down into the seething, boiling 
caldron, and are in the narrow channel. 
The boys bend to the oars and we shoot 
ahead. In comes another tremendous roll- 
er, that buffets us back almost to the rocks; 
we are stationary an instant; and then, as 
the waves rush swirling out through the 
channel,away gothe oars; we shoot ahead, 
and are clear of the reef and safe on the 
open sea. I had wanted to give our two 
kind helpers some tobacco, but in the ex- 
citement had neglected to do so, so I now 
held up a large foot-long twist of the pe- 
culiar black leaf that the Samoan dearly 
* Quick! 
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loves. In an instant one of the men, a 
big, powerful fellow, jumped off into the 
breakers, which would assuredly have 
dashed any ordinary swimmer in pieces 
on the rocks, and diving through the 
Waves as he met them, soon reached the 
boat, grabbed the tobacco, and witha quick 
**Fafetai lava,”* swam back with his prize, 
smiling and happy. A shout of ** To-fa,” a 
farewell wave from the watchers on the 
beach, then a few oar-strokes, and the 
wall of rock shuts them and the village 
from our sight; and before us lies beauti- 
ful Manono, the garden island of Samoa, 
and the nearest approach to the ideal lo- 
tus land to be found even in these South- 
ern seas, where all nature is at its love- 
liest. 

Manono is about three miles in cireum- 
ference, issurrounded by the usual barrier- 
reef of coral, and fringed with a ribbon- 
like strip of white sand, from which the 
ground slopes up in gentle undulations 
toatiny hill in the cen- 
tre. 3ananas, palms, 
cocoanut and _ bread- 
fruit trees grow in pro- 
fusion, while the flam- 
ing hibiscus and the 
trailing passion-flower 
give brilliant touches 
of color here and there, 
and the magnolia, 
lemon, wild orange, 
and a hundred aromat- 
ic shrubs and flowers 
steep the drowsy lan- 
guorous air with per- 
fume. Down among 
the ferns and mosses 
tiny springs bubble up 
from the cool depths 
and trickle to the sea, 
while here and there 
beneath the palms are 
shady bathing - pools 





that in these degenerate days is seldom 
met with save in these happy islands. A 
large house was dedicated to my use, 
snowy mats were spread, messengers were 
sent about to announce the arrival of a 
visitor, and I was welcomed with an in 
vitation to drink kava. On reaching 
the house I was presented to the chief's 
daughter, Faké, the ** Taupo,” or ‘ Maid 
of the Village,”’ of Manono, and her three 
attendant maidens, and was told that these 
damsels would take charge of me and see 
to my comfort and amusement during our 
Stay. 

The ‘‘ Taupo” is always a young and 
good-looking girl, generally the daughter 
or adopted daughter of the chief. She is 
chosen as **‘ Maid of the Village,” and 
maintained by contributions levied from 
all the inhabitants, who supply her with 
food, clothing (the latter not a heavy or 
expensive item), and a large, well-built 
house,in which she is expected to dispense 
hospitality to all im- 
portant visitors. Three 
or four attendants are 
always with her, whose 
duty it is not only to 
serve her, but to keep 
a watchful eye upon 
her and see that she 
never strays from the 
path of propriety, she 
being destined eventu- 
ally to wed some great 
chief. On the cere- 
mony taking place,the 
village to which the 
bridegroom _ belongs 
must make an offer- 
ing of valuable mats, 
large quantities of 
food, and various 
kinds of property to 
the village of which 
she is the Maid; so 


hollowed out among = ‘‘THE MERRIEST, SAUCIEST LITTLE MaID.” that, apart from any 


the smooth round 

stones, with clean 

sandy bottoms and fairylike vine-trellised 
grottos that tempt one to plunge in and 
seek shelter from the heat of the tropical 
noonday. 

We landed at a village on the eastern 
side of the island, and I was presented to 
the chief, Falatta, a tall and handsome 
man of about forty, who received me with 
a stately courtesy and dignified bearing 

* Many thanks. 


considerations of ab- 

stract morality, she is 
looked upon as a valuable asset, and is 
guarded accordingly. Should she, how- 
ever, yield to the fascinations of some 
handsome young manaia,* her hair is 
cropped short, she is stripped of her simple 
finery, and degraded to the post of attend- 
ant on the more prudent virgin who may 
be chosen as her successor. On the other 
hand, the young ‘* blood” plumes himself 

* Dandy. 
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»n his conquest, and the more adventures 
of the kind he can boast of, the more high- 
v he is considered. Thus, though the less 
culpable of the two, the woman 
make all the sac- 

rifice and bear 

all the punish- 

ment; so that in 

matter at 

least the savage 

is quite in touch 

with the humane 
sentiments of civ- 

ilization. 

Faké was a tall 
slight girl, with 
long wavy black 
hair,clear-cut fea- 
tures, and a plea- 
sant though some- 
what sedate ex- 
pression. Sassa, 
one of her attend- 
ant maids, was 
plump and pleas- 
ing, the very pic- 
ture of health 
and happiness ; 

Epinessa, who 

was rather short 

and sturdy, with 

an air of bustling 

activity unusual 

in a Polynesian, 

was evidently the 

working partner 

of the firm; while 

prettiest of them all was laughing, bright- 
eyed Mauna, the merriest, sauciest, and 
most mischievous little sixteen-year-old 
maid that ever poet sang or dreamed of. 
They soon had my things stowed away 
and everything in order, when a message 
came bidding us to the chief's house for 
the ceremony of the kava-drinking. 

Here were assembled Falatta himself 
and a number of old men and chiefs, 
prominent among whom were the “ talk- 
ing-man,” or public orator of the vil- 
lage, and an extraordinary-looking in- 
dividual named Peisano, the chief's jester. 
They were all seated in a semicircle round 
the floor, cross-legged in that peculiar at- 
titude only possible to the supple-jointed 
Polynesian. In the centre sat the two 
girls who were to prepare the kava. Hav- 
ing first carefully rinsed their mouths and 
washed their hands with water brought to 
them by an attendant, they proceeded 
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solemnly to chew pieces of the kava-root 
cut up and handed to them by one of the 
men. When the mass had been thor- 
oughly masticated it was placed in a large 
four-legged wood- 
en bowl, which 
stood between the 
girls. Water was 
poured upon it 
from the cocoa- 
nut shells always 
kept hanging in 
the cool shade of 
the thatch, and 
they proceeded to 
knead and squeeze 
it till all the juice 
was extracted. 
They then strain- 
ed and skimmed 
it with long wisps 
of delicate panda- 
nus fibre, till at 
last the bow] was 
filled with a liq- 
uor that in ap- 
pearance was not 
unlike café au 
lait. 

All being rea- 
dy, one of the 
girls clapped her 
hands twice, 
while the other 
dipped a polished 
cocoanut - shell 
cup into thy bow] 
and filled it to the brim. The * talking- 
man” now stood up and called ‘*Ooatenali,” 
which was the nearest approach a Samoan 
could make to the pronunciation of my 
name. The Maid of the Village took the 
cup, and advancing slowly, with bended 
head, to where I sat, bowed to the ground 
and handed it tome. Having first turned 
aside, and, in correct Samoan fashion, 
spilled a little on the threshold as a liba- 
tion, I looked towards the chief, said, 
‘*Manuia,”* to which they all replied, 
‘**Manuia lava,’’+ drained the bow], and 
handed it back to the Maid. The talk- 
ing-man now called the name of Falatta, 
the cup was handed to the chief, and the 
same routine gone through; and so on 
until each man, in his turn, according to 
his rank or seniority, had been served. 
The whole ceremony, from the commence- 


STREAM. 


* Good health to you. 
+ Very good health to you. 
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ment of the preparation of the kava to 
the drinking of the last cupful, was con- 
ducted with the utmost solemnity, as the 
Samoan looks upon it almost as a re- 
ligious function, the libation being always 
poured out as a propitiatory offering to 
the household gods. The method of pre- 
paration is apt, at first, to rather shock a 
European, but one soon grows accustomed 
to it, many white men becoming very 
fond of the liquor, which has a peculiar 
bitter flavor, and is extremely refreshing. 
A red-pepper pod is sometimes crushed 
and mixed with the kava to give it an 
extra “ bite,” and is, indeed, a great im- 
provement. When taken in great quan- 
tities it is said to be intoxicating, but in all 
my travels through the islands the only 
drunkenness I have seen has been among 
the whites—the Samoan, though invaria- 
bly a great eater, being in other respects 
extremely temperate. 

The kava-bowl having been removed, 
the girls made us each a sului, or ciga- 
rette. A few tiny shreds of tobacco are 
first carefully dried with a piece of live 
charcoal, then rolled in a strip of dry 
banana leaf, lighted, and handed to each 
in turn. While we enjoyed our smoke, 
Tialli went round with the whiskey-flask 
and gave each a ‘‘ wee drappie.” The 
kava papalagi* was pronounced a great 
success, and one stout “old gentleman 
in the corner cast his eyes to heaven 
and rubbed his stomach with an air of 
such supreme beatitude that I felt bound 
to invite him to ‘‘ wet the other eye,” 
which he promptly did, in spite of much 
good-natured chatf from the others, who 
seemed to look upon this as rather a 
breach of etiquette. 

In the mean time a feast had been pre- 
pared, and we now adjourned to the 
guest-house. Down the centre of the 
floor were laid long strips of green banana 
leaf, and on these were piled all sorts of 
edibles, conspicuous among whicha couple 
of small roast pigs held the place of honor. 
Fowls, fish, bread-fruit, taro, yams, and 
bananas were mingled with the contribu- 
tions from our store in the shape of bis- 
cuits, tinned meats, salmon, sardines, and 
jam, for which last the Polynesian has 
the true child's love. We all took our 
places on the mats, and the chief pro- 
ceeded to chop the pigs into enormous 
portions, which were distributed among 
the guests. A wooden trough of clean 

* White man’s kava. 


water was passed round, in which each 
one rinsed his hands, and then proceeded 
to fall to, though not until it was seen 
that the stranger had been served with 
the noblest portion; for the Samoan, 
though he dearly loves the pleasures of 
the table, is the personification of true 
hospitality. A clean, freshly cut bread 
fruit leaf served each man as a plate, fin- 
gers took the place of knives and forks, 
and soon the pile of good things began to 
disappear in wondrous fashion. Outside 
the house sleek, well-fed dogs prowled, on 
the lookout for the bone or scrap of meat 
which was thrown to them from time to 
time, and in a corner a group of children 
feasted on the portion that had been set 
aside for them. And surely nowhere out 
of fairyland are there such children as 
these happy, laughing, crowing little say- 
ages, with their chubby round bodies, 
smooth shining skins, and heads close 
shaven, save for the fantastic tufts of hair 
left growing, sometimes on the top and 
sometimes on the side of the skull. The 
girls sat round me, heaping my plate with 
the choicest morsels, one offering in her 
dainty fingers a piece of snow-white fish, 
another a slice of the soft and delicious 
inner pulp of the bread-fruit, while the 
laughing Maua held a freshly gathered 
cocoanut full of the cool milky liquor, 
that, tempered with a thimbleful of gin 
or brandy, makes a delightful drink. All 
sorts of strange delicacies were produced 
from various little bags made of bread- 
fruit leaves, drawn together at the four 
corners and tied with pieces of fibre. 
There was raw ‘“* beche-de-mer” cut in 
pieces, and a delicious mixture called 
palo sami, made of the young green tops 
of the taro-plant cooked in salt water 
and flavored with the soft creamlike 
kernel of the cocoanut, and many other 
artfully concocted dishes, fit to tickle the 
jaded palate of the most fastidious epi- 
cure. At length the feast came to an end, 
hands were again dipped into the trough 
of water, and after a smoke and chat the 
guests dispersed to their several houses 
for the siesta which invariably follows 
the Polynesian meal. 

The hospitable Faké, ever thoughtful 
of my comfort, was anxious that I should 
experience what she called the ** lomi 
lomi.” A pile of soft mats was laid, and 
on it was placed one of their curious pil- 
lows, formed of a piece of bamboo about 
three feet long, which is raised about six 
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inches from the mat by a short pair of 
legs placed ateach end. I stretched my- 
self out, one of the girls seating herself at 
my head and one on either side of me. 
The former deftly ran her fingers through 
my hair and over my face and neck, 
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while the others rubbed, kneaded, and 
punched my back, chest, arms, and legs 
with a skill and lightness of touch that 
no professional ‘‘ masseur”’ could imitate. 
By-and-by I began to feel as if charged 
with electricity, and glowed and tingled 
from head to foot, till gradually a deli- 
cious drowsy feeling stole over me and I 
dropped off to sleep. 

The girls having announced that they 
would give a siva* that night, after a 
short interval of rest, spent the remainder 
of the afternoon weaving wreaths of flow- 
ers and dressing their hair. When night 
came the guest-house was lighted with 
two or three lamps placed upon the floor, 
and a screen was arranged at the far end, 
behind which the girls retired to make 
their preparations. Four musicians seated 

* Dance. 
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themselves on one side, and proceeded to 
beat a sort of wooden drum, at the sound 
of which the guests began to assemble. 
Neither the chief nor the old men showed 
themselves, as the siva is looked upon 


with great disfavor by the missionaries, 


and the elders doubt- 

less thought it would 

not be decorous of 

them to be present, 

though they gave me 

to understand that 

they had no objection 

to the dance taking 

place. The house was soon filled with the 

young men and girls, who sat chatting, 

laughing, and smoking, and facing a clear 

place left in the centre for the performers. 

The musicians beat a sharp tattoo on 

the drums, and, at a great round of ap- 

plause and clapping of hands, the four 

girls appear from behind the screen and 

take their places in the open space. Their 

handsome brown bodies glisten with co- 

coanut oil, their hair is decorated with 

shells and white and scarlet flowers, and 

each is clad in a very short lava lava of 

about the size of a large pocket-handker- 

chief. Over this is a fringed and tas- 

selled girdle made of pandanus fibre and 

dyed in brilliant colors, and each wears 

round the neck and falling over the 

breasts a wreath of strongly scented 
flowers. 
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THE SIVA. 


The lamps are now placed upon the 
edge of the mats, and the girls seat them- 
selves in a line facing them. One begins 
singing in a shrill high-pitched voice, and 
the others in turn take up the strain, the 
four voices blending in a weird sort of 
harmony, to which the beating of the 
drums and the deep bass voices of the 
musicians make an effective accompani- 
ment. As the girls sing, their bodies 
sway from side to side, the arms wave 
gracefully in perfect time, while the mu- 
sic, which commences slowly, gradually 
quickens, until arms, bodies, and voices 
are going at lightning speed; then they 
gradually slow down again, and the song 
dies away in a soft, tender whisper. 

After more applause, and loud shouts 


of ‘‘Lelei! lelei!’* the 
girls stand up, the music 
Starts again, and they 
begin to dance the 
real Samoan siva, the 
anathema maranatha 
of the missionary, and 
the chief delight of the 
pleasure-loving island- 
er. The brown bodies. 
glistening in the fitful 
light, sway from the 
hips in dreamy lan- 
guorous motion, while 
the arms are waved 
from side to side, quiy- 
ering, rising, and fall- 
ing like the rippling of 
water when the breeze 
kisses its surface; the 
air is heavy with the 
sensuous odor of the 
wreaths and the scent- 
ed oil with which their 
bodies are anointed ; 
the limpid brown eyes 
gleam with = strange 
light, and are veiled 
again by the drooping 
lids. Again the music 
quickens, and is inter- 
mingled with quaint 
barbaric discords; the 
drums give forth a 
louder, harsher note, 
and the voluptuous 
swaying motion gives 
place to quick leaps 
high in the air, wild 
gestures, and tempest- 
uous tossing of the 
limbs; the wreaths and girdles whirl and 
twist, the eyes that were so soft and 
dreamy now gleam and sparkle like burn- 
ing coals; louder still sounds the shout- 
ing and the drums, quicker speeds the 
dance, till at length with one wild ery it 
ceases, and the girls sink on the mats, 
panting and quivering with excitement 
and exhaustion. 

After an interval of rest, the four mu- 
sicians come forward and perform a war- 
dance, while the girls take their places at 
the drums. The mén wear loin-cloths, 
and are tattooed from the waist to the 
knee. They go throngh all sorts of dra- 
matic gestures with imaginary spear and 
club, and give a realistic representation 


* Good! good! 
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f savage warfare, the music gradually 
working them up to a state of frenzy, till 
they too desist from sheer exhaustion. 

At this stage there were loud cries of 
‘“Peisano!. Peisano!’ and the _ jester 
came forward and took his place upon 
the mat. He was a long, lean, three- 
cornered-looking creature, with a small 
conical-shaped head, little twinkling red- 
dish eyes, an enormous mouth, and ex- 
traordinarily elastic features, which he 
could twist and contort into every con- 
ceivable variety of expression. He pro- 
dueed from the folds of his loin-cloth a 
small mouth-organ, fitted it into the ca- 
pacious chasm that seemed to stretch al- 
most from ear to ear, and by blowing 
hard, and at the same time keeping up a 
vigorous lateral movement of the lower 
jaw, sueceeded in producing a series of 
hideous sounds, not unlike an exaggera- 
ted form of the effect obtained by the 
small boy with a piece of tissue-paper 
and a comb. He kept time to this dis- 
cord by waving his arms, snapping his 
fingers, slapping his chest and thighs, and 
jumping, writhing, and twisting in strange 
serpentlike contortions. These antics 
were received by the audience with yells 
of laughter and huge delight, they evi- 
dently regarding him as an artist of no 
ordinary ability. Finally he was greet- 
ed with a burst of applause, which he 
acknowledged with a stately bow, and 
then looking towards me, said, ‘‘ Now 
Peisano go dead!” 

From the enthusiasm aroused by this 
announcement I concluded that he was 
about to give us the gem of his réper- 
toire; and certainly the performance 
which followed was, in its way, the most 
marvellous piece of acting I have ever 
seen. The musicians softly beat the 
drums and broke into a lugubrious chant, 
repeating over and over again, with ev- 
ery variety of mournful expression, a 
few words in their language, which were 
translated to me as: ‘‘ Poor Peisano’s go- 
ing to die! Oh, poor Peisano!” Mean- 
while Peisano himself stood bolt-upright 
on the mat, his arms hanging rigidly at 
his sides, his stomach drawn in and his 
ribs protruding, till, in the uncertain, fit- 
ful light, he seemed but a mass of skin 
and bone. The red eyes grew dull and 
fishlike, the cheeks were sunken in, and 
save for an occasional shiver from head 
to foot, a short gasp, and a motion with 
the mouth exactly like that of a fish 
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when taken from the water, he seemed 
lifeless. First one eyelid dropped, and 
then the other, the gasping grew al- 
most imperceptible, till at last the head 
bent forward, the jaw dropped horribly 
upon the chest, and he was to all appear- 
ances a corpse. The dirgelike music had 
now died away to an awful whisper of 
‘*Poor Peisano’s dead! Oh, poor Peisa- 
no!” Suddenly the corpse lifts an eye- 
lid, gives a short gasp, and begins to show 
gradually increasing signs of returning 
animation, working up by degrees to a 
wild dance, in which arms and legs swing 
loosely here and there as though jerked 
by invisible wires, while the song has 
changed to a joyful shout of ‘* Peisano’s 
come to life!” 

After this there was more singing and 
dancing, afd the fun was kept up till far 
into the small hours. At last I was glad 
to turn into my mosquito-nets, but only 
to dream of a wild carnival, in which 
fierce warriors and laughing brown-eyed 
maidens were jostled by hideous skeletons 
with grinning, sightless skulls, to the mu- 
sic of a ghostly drummer playing with a 
pair of cross-bones on a coffin lid. 

Next morning I was wakened by the 
sound of singing, and looking out from 
my tent, found the whole household on 
their knees. They were facing the east, 
where the first flush of dawn appeared 
behind Upolu, and all in unison were 
chanting a strange morning hymn. Af- 
ter the hymn one of the old men began a 
long,rambling prayer, during which Pei- 
sano looked over at me, winked, and pro- 
ceeded for my amusement to put his mo- 
bile features through some of their light- 
ning changes. Little Maua, happening 
to look up, at once burst into a fit of gig- 
gling, whereupon the old gentleman, 
checking for the moment his flood of elo- 
quence, solemnly gave her a sounding 
whack over the head that sent her howl- 
ing from the room. While this little pas- 
sage of arms was taking place, the villain 
Peisano had cast his eyes heavenwards 
and assumed a seraphic and intensely de- 
votional expression. 

The days passed away, the happy hours 
speeding all too quickly. We swam in 
the surf, fished on the reef, sailed round 
the island in canoes, strolled among the 
perfume-laden trees, or lounged through 
the heat of the day in the cool shade of 
the houses, till the time came for me to 
return to Apia to catch the mail-steamer. 
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WITHOUT INCUMBRANCE. 
BY EMERSON GIFFORD TAYLOR. 


COASTING schooner is the best for 
L\. the purpose, of course; but a capa- 
ble fishing-vessel will answer almost as 
well. One of the two you must own if 
you seek for social eminence in South 
Port; and this is a principle so well es- 
tablished that to question it wili only 
bring ridicule and silent scorn on the 
head of the doubter. The minister, the 
doctor, and—to a less degree—the post- 
master are all sure of their positions in 
society; such offices at once mark out 
their incumbents as being of a race su- 
perior to the rest of the villagers, and 
naturally only very few can aspire to 
such heights. The majority are com- 
pelled to use this one mean’ of eleva- 
tion in the scale, and great is the triumph 
of him who finally succeeds. His schooner 
becomes a kind of state barge, a Bucen- 
taur, anything, in which he is borne glo- 
riously before the eyes of his townsmen 
—the doctor’s buggy is nothing in com- 
parison. There was a lawyer once in 
South Port, who made absurd pretences, 
based on ‘‘the dignity of the profession 
to which he'd been called,” but he soon 
was shown his error, and one day his 
office was closed forever. They say he 
complained bitterly all the way to the 
Centre, where he took the Boston train,and 
his blue-eyed wife cried a good deal. But 
South Port laughed grimly, and the fish- 
ermen’s wives said ‘‘they’d jest like to 
see any minx like that a-puttin’ on airs 
afore them!” 

The lucky ones who do own their 
schooners affect cigars and wear shiny 
white waistcoats on Sunday. They criti- 
cise the sermons, too, showing their equal- 
ity with the minister; and in South Port 
only a very few would think of such a 
thing. And every year the schooners go 
off shore—not as far as the Gloucester 
craft, but only to Nantucket Shoals and 
up toward Pollock Rip—after bluefish in 
summer and mackerel in winter, creeping 
back all stained and greasy, but piled 
high amidships with barrels and boxes, 
each of which means a good many pen- 
nies to be stored away in the bank at 
Harwich. 

To Carl Bent the sight of these vessels 
going and coming, every trip adding to 
the glory and profit of their owners, was 
a continuous source of unrighteous envy. 


It made his own operations with cai 
boat and dory seem extremely insignj 
cant; his loads of sprawling lobsters cut 
a sorry figure beside the rows of carefu 
ly iced bluefish-crates that the shipper 
handled so carefully and quickly. A) 
though his grandfather had-been captai 
of a great tea-ship, and his wonderfu 
silks and other treasures which he ha 
brought home and symmetrically ar 
ranged in the Bents’ best room had shed 
great lustre on the name, yet Carl felt 
that their influence had waned percepti 
bly—that little by little the family, as 
represented by himself, had slipped from 
its lofty position in the Port’s society, 
relegated to the rearmost ranks. 

‘*Tain’t that I care so much fer my 
self,” he would say to intimate friends in 
bursts of confidence at the ‘‘tarvern,” ‘but 
it do seem kinder too bad to let things 
slip so—jest on account of th’ name. It 
makes me plumb mad to see fellers like 
Cy Green or John Wetherbee swellin 
round big’s all out-doors, who ten year 
ago was wadin’ round diggin’ up scallops 
with their toes at low water fer a livin’, 
while I scratch along ’n’ feel pretty good 
*f they say ‘howdy’ when I’ve sold some 
lawbsters. 7“Tain’t right, ’n’ I’m. a-goin’ 
to change it.” 

‘“What ye goin’ to do, Carl? Buy a 
schooner?” 

‘**Waal,you can’t alwaystell. I might 
*f I see jest the one I wanted.” 

This was a joke that always raised a 
laugh, though deep down in his heart it 
made Car! feel both angry and ashamed. 

A poor man, especially if he is shift 
less, has but little chance of being re 
spected and helped in South Port, as 
elsewhere. Day after day he would leave 
for his lobster- pots at daybreak, and 
coming home about noon, would spend 
the rest of the day lying in the short 
warm heather on the sand dunes behind 
the beach, brooding over the decadence in 
the position of his family, and laying 
countless plans for its restoration. If he 
only had a little extra money! The in- 
come from his lobstering was _ scarce 
enough to pay the interest on the mort- 
gages that covered the old house, and be 
vond that there was nothing. He did not 
want it for himself; nothing was farther 
from his thoughts than that. It was his 
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dream to walk up the aisle of the church 
to the seat where some Bent of early days 
had carved his coat-armor, and nod plea- 
santly to the minister as he rose for the 
invocation. Once let him accomplish 
that, let him redeem the old place, and he 
would be content. Then he looked down 
at his ragged trousers and well-patched 
boots, and his laughter was unpleasant. 
One day, on going to the store for some 
rope, his attention was attracted to the 
crowd which was eagerly reading a no- 
tice freshly pasted up on the bulletin out- 
Occurrences are rare in South Port 
the arrival of the mail, and perhaps a 
big haul of lobsters are the principal hap- 
penings from day to day—and so when 


] 
side, 


Zeph Doane appeared, carrying his paste- 
in one hand and a sheaf of brown 
and green bills over his arm, everybody 
thought it worth while to drop his 
vork and saunter with an air of affected 
leisure to the store steps, where the great- 
er part of the posters were arranged. 
And this is what they read: 

‘‘ For sale, by auction, to close out the 
estate of C. B. Hatch, the schooner Gov- 
ernor Ross, all complete, with dories, 
nets, two anchors, and an extra suit of 
included. Is three years old, and 
sound as a nut. Can be seen any day 
or hour at Snow’s Wharf, where the sale 
will be effected next Tuesday, the 18th. 
No incumbrances.” 

Carl gasped, and read the notice a sec- 
ond time. This was the chance he had 
longed for; but now that it had come, of 
course his pockets were emptier than 
ever. A thousand schemes to raise some 
came to him. To his eat- 
boat, to lay another mortgage, to bor- 
row from the bankers—all these things 
he thought of; but to-day was Thursday, 
and the sale was on Tuesday. Four days 
is too short a time to do any such big 
business in, and he turned away, his 
brain in a whirl. He could have cried 
from sheer vexation. 

The crowd was grouped in front of the 
store now, some perched on coils of rope 
or boxes of Kennedy biscuit, others lean- 
ing against the railing and dirty posts of 
the ‘‘ platform.” The men were discuss- 
ing the schooner as Carl] strolled up. 

‘“What do you think of her, Tom? 
You've sailed in her more’n once, hain’t 
ye?” Tom Derrick straightened himself, 
secretly pleased that the appeal was made 
to him directly. 
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‘**Oh, she’ll do, I guess,” he answered, 
balancing a straw across his finger, which 
he examined critically. ‘‘I’m afeared 
she ain't jest what she used to be, though. 
Got strained a good deal lawst October in 
that saoutheast storm, I guess; ’n’ then 
there’s— other things.” He looked nar- 
rowly out of the corners of his eyes at 
his audience, and it struck Car] that there 
was something strange in his expression. 
‘*He wants her for himself, I reckon,” he 
thought, ‘‘’n’ don’t want nobody to bid 
against him.” 

**You goin’ to try fer her?” he asked 
Tom, aloud. 

**Why,Idon’tknow. I’m much obliged 
fer your interest in my own affairs, Bent. 
P’r’aps you've bought her a’ready?” 

This turned the laugh on Carl, and he 
felt angry with himself as he jingled the 
keys in his trousers pockets. It would 
do no good to quarrel, though. Derrick 
held part of the mortgage on the Bent 
house, and was an influential man any- 
way; and though Carl had always hated 
him, and had tacitly vowed to get even 
after Derrick attached his boat and nets 
for a trifling debt he had forgotten all 
about, he choked down the angry words 
that rose to his lips, and strode away down 
the lane that led towards his house. The 
artists who come to South Port in the 
summer had often told him how really 
beautiful the old structure was, and a 
good many of them had copied minutely 
the doorway, with its fan-light and side 
windows, as well as the little pillars in 
the railing around the porch. 

‘Th’ old place’s pretty good yet,” he 
said, halting to admire the glow of the 
sun on the windows. ‘‘My word, but 
it’s hard I can’t do nothin’ to keep it up 
same’s it orter be! What ‘d grand’ther 
say ‘f he’d seen it the way it isnow? He'd 
be surprised some I guess—hey, dog?” 
This last to the lean terrier that stood by 
the door eying him suspiciously. 

He tried to work, but his mind was too 
full of what he had seen at the store. 
Everything conspired to distract and tor- 
ment him. The few nets spread to dry 
in the yard made him guess at the value 
of those stowed in the Governor Ross's 
hold; and the ancient figure-head stuck 
up in the garden quite forgot its identity 
as a scarecrow, and suggested nothing 
but the slim cutwater and pole bowsprit 
that gave the schooner such a yachtlike 
appearance. His efforts to straighten out 
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long-neglected accounts with the firm 
who bought his lobsters only resulted in 
a careful estimate of the probable cost of 
a trip to the Block Island sword-fish 
grounds for a crew of six hands, all eat- 
ing three square meals a day. 

Finally he gave up all attempts at 
work, went in and washed up, and then 
strolled down to Snow’s wharf to have 
a look at the schooner himself. She was 
apparently a little smaller than when 
he had last seen her; but nevertheless of 
about the right size—perhaps sixty feet 
over all. He noticed she had been newly 
coppered, and her canvas, except the fore- 
sail, looked fresh and white, as if just from 
the loft. Amidships were neatly piled 
four big new dories, while from davits on 
the starboard side hung a dingy for the 
happy owner and captain—‘‘to make 
party calls in,” a grizzled fisherman once 
said. Her foremast was a little sprung, 
and the paint was dingy, but that could 
be fixed easily enough. He knew she 
was sound, for he had seen her on the 
ways only a month before. 

Carl made a hurried calculation :‘‘Three 
years old, coppered,new boats, good goer. 
Needs a new mast and some gen’ral over- 
haulin’. Three thousand ‘d do it, sure; 
mebbe two. And th’ bluefish jest strikin’ 
in!” 

He looked up in despair. The whole 
thing was impossible: he was desperately 
poor. There was nobody to whom he 
could apply for help; and anyway the 
time was too short to raise any money in, 
even if he dared ask fora loan. Then a 
vision arose of Tom Derrick, the ex-cran- 
berry-picker, buying the vessel and sail- 
ing away to the Banks, returning to ap- 
pear in the very front seat of church, and 
to receive his mail before any one else, 
possibly going to the Legislature. While 
he,a Bent, hauled lobster-pots, and laughed 
feebly at the cheap jokes about his hat 
and his patched dory from the wits at 
Wetherbee’s store. 

Carl sprang to his feet with an impre- 
cation. They swear infrequently in South 
Port, but in an original and awful way. 
And Carl was very angry and disap- 
pointed. 

‘** Without incumbrance,’ too! Won't 
never have such a chance agin, neither. 
I might jest as well go home, I guess, 
agin to-morrer’s lawbsterin’.” 

‘“Without incumbrance ’—the phrase 
haunted him as he followed the tiny path 


across the lots. The cows have worn j| 
as they come home from their pasturag 
up by the windmill, where they or thei: 
ancestors have passed their days from 
time immemorial. Carl walked slow], 

pausing often to look back regretfully «| 
the masts of the schooner as they showe: 

over the roof of the wharf-house. Thy 
glory of the summer afternoon was a! 

lost on him. The sea, grumbling droy 

sily as it tossed and tumbled on its rock) 
pillow out by the ledges, the dull scen 
of the poppies, the droning of a stupi 
bee who had tumbled out of his flower, 
bed—everything about him urged him to 
be sleepy and comfortable and careless 
just as he used to be. At another tim 
Carl would have gladly yielded to the im 
portunities of his old acquaintances, but 
to-day he could only stretch out his hands 
to the little pennant on the maintopmast 
head, which flapped desperately in its et 
forts to call him back; he only notice 
that the soft breath of the ocean was in 
exactly the right quarter to fetch by Ha 
ding’s Beach without a hiteh,from whence 
the course lay straight to the fish-grounds 
off the Vineyard. 

This path by the fields was really lis 
longest way home, but lately he had 
grown into the habit of choosing it in 
preference to any other. 

‘‘It kinder rests you,” he would un 
blushingly explain when taxed. ‘* Seems 
good to stretch your laigs a little arter 
you’ve been cramped up in a pesky cat 
boat all day sence daylight.” 

Carl craftily forgot to say that he usu 
ally stopped at Miss Hitchcock’s house 
she had it from her father, an India 
trader—where he was always sure of a 
warm welcome, and sometimes a glass of 
milk or slice of gingerbread. However, 
South Port gossip is easily started, and it 
was not long before Carl had a new joke 
to answer to whenever he appeared up- 
town. Carl Bent a ‘‘company - keeper” 
indeed! 

Miss Hitchcock always could expect 
him about six o'clock, and at that hour 
never failed to be dressed in rustling 
black, with her father’s gold watch tick- 
ing loudly on her ample bosom, thus lend- 
ing a certain desirable air of formality 
and state to her reception. All of which 
was clever in Miss Hitchcock, for the 
splendor never failed to impress her call- 
er very forcibly indeed. In the watch’s 
majestic presence his own remarks soon 
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dwindled to mere punctuation marks to 
its arrogant, monotonous ticking. It was 
. fact also, though he never confessed it 
till long afterwards, that, whenever the 
ady moved, her dress crackled so it fright- 
ened him sadly, and he would edge near- 
er the door as a measure of safety. 

He had climbed the whole 
length of the steep path, when a great 
ind magnificent thought surged through 

is brain. He glanced up to the house, 
ind then sat suddenly down in the grass, 
1ugging his arms across his lean chest, 
and suppressing an impulse to yell. 

‘*T’]1 do it, anyhow,” he said,chuckling, 
and rocking to and froin delight. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t I think of that long ago? She ain't 
so very good-lookin’, but then 

He recalled a conversation he had held 
vith Miss Hitcheock a few days before, 
when she had said, in answer to his cau- 
tipusly worded questions: 

‘Yes, ‘tis sorter lonely here long win- 
ter evenin’s. Katie went away 
there ain’t any one I kin depend upon; 
though, you know,” she added, with fas- 
cinating confidence in him, ** Lain’t what 
the Port’d call poor, if I do say it 
oughtn’t to.” 


almost 


Sence 


as 


‘** Waal,” he answered, slyly, ‘‘ you ain't 
the kind to stay single much longer.” 

He meant this as a compliment, but 
later consideration made him thank his 


stars she did not take it amiss. She might 
have been angry. 

Strengthened by the remembrance, Car! 
rose briskly to his feet, brushing the dust 
from his boots with his red handkerchief. 

‘** Yes, sir,” he said aloud; ‘I guess I'll 
jest stop fer a second, so’s to see how the 
land lays,anyhow. She'll be pleased, most 
probly; and—waal, p’r’aps old Derrick 
ain’t a-goin’ to buy that thar schooner 
after all.” 

The evening came on, and the darkness 
of the streets was made the more intense 
by the dim yellow glare that came from 
an occasional window where some fisher- 
man was staying up beyond the usual 
hours; but if he had been abroad to see, 
the Oldest Inhabitant would have been 
startled by the curious figure which went 
dancing and leaping along the lane that 
leads from Wetherbee’s corner down to 
the old house on the downs. It was a 
silent figure, but it skipped and tried un- 
couth waltz steps, snapping its fingers, 
and occasionally stopping to cast its hat 
into the still night air. Rapidly it hasten- 
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ed down the narrow road, striking at the 
shadowy nettles and corn-flowers by the 
side; and only when it reached the house 
and burst in at the door could the ob 
server recognize Carl Bent in the dishey 
elled but smiling individual that seized 
the old dog and whirled him about in a 
mad reel before sinking down on the sofa, 
breathless from his exertions, and laugh 
ing, as it were, triumphantly. 

Next day he disappeared, clad in his 
best and nobody in all South 
Port knew that the minister had called at 
Hitchcock house that afternoon for 
another purpose than a mere parochial 
visit. When Carl came he 
calm, and could consider rationally the 
step he had taken; he was dimly sure that 
it would impose certain obligations as 
well as confer inestimable privileges. To 
3uffer, the terrier, he spoke long and feel 
ingly: 

‘If she was only better-lookin’, dog, 
it'd make all the difference in the world. 
Them Hitcheocks never much on 
looks, anyhow; Mary’s”—with a blush 
‘father was about the homeliest man I 
ever see, 'n’ all the children favored him 
rather’n their ma. Wonder ’f she’s the 
scoldin’ kind? I seen her ketch up that 
boy who helps with the cows pretty live- 
ly; ‘’n’ they say she used to sometimes 
lick little Katie like git out. Shame that 
gal went off that way she did; it nigh 
killed Mary with worryin’.” 

He shivered slightly, and stroked the 
rough head beside him. Buffer never 
answered, but sat looking earnestly across 
the heather-tops; and Carl, following his 
friend's gaze, caught a glimpse of a little 
white hull that showed clear against the 
griminess of Snow’s Wharf. 

‘*That’s it; that’s what’ll make every- 
thing right, dog. 
let me get that schooner, ’n’ we'll chance 
the rest. I didn’t tell ye what she told 
me, did I, after the parson had got his 
five dollars and was It’s all a 
secret, anyhow. 

‘Carl,’ says she, takin’ me by th’ 
hand, ‘you know, dear, that ev’rything 
I've got is yours now.’ ‘You don’t say 
so!’ says I, fer I reelly was kinder struck 
dumb fer a second. * Yes,’ she answered. 
‘If you want to buy that schooner, go 
ahead.’ ‘ Waal,’ says I, cool like—fer you 
don't never want to show no submission 
—‘T guess I will; I’m gettin’ too old fer 
lawbsters.’” 
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And then Carl and Buffer built them- 
selves a great many air-castles. They 
sold the cat-boat and burned tlie despised 
lobster-pots; the mortgage was paid, the 
house repainted, and, greatest triumph of 
all, the Chinese vases and the ivory chess- 
board came to light again, and were set 
up in the places old Captain Bent chose 
for them when he came home for the last 
time. Which was a very pleasant way of 
passing an evening, and insured pleasant 
dreams to master and dog alike. 

Auctions are of rare occurrence in South 
Port; transfers of property are usually ef- 
fected more quietly and slowly —it is con- 
sidered much better to sit down on the 
bench on Signal Hill, for instance, and do 
business without excitement or interrup- 
tion. But as everybody likes to see such 
a proceeding as an auction, even if he 
does not care to bid himself, Wetherbee 
closed his store—a sure sign of a holiday 
in town—and the village people went to 
Snow’s Wharf. Not hurriedly, of course, 
or showing any especial eagerness for 
good positions, for that would be undig- 
unified, and ill befits men of property and 
leading citizens You can accomplish 
that end easily enough by starting early; 
at six o’clock in the morning there were 
a good many already assembled. Last of 
all came Tom Derrick, heavy with his im- 
portance as chief bidder. He concealed 
liis interest in the proceedings very well, 
however, as every one remarked who saw 
him, and sat down on a pile of lumber to 
wait for the fun to begin. 

The auctioneer, a Weymouth man, 
mounted upon a pile of salt-boxes and 
took out his handkerchief. He looked 
fondly at the schooner beside him, sighed 
as if he were about to part with a bit of 
cherished personal property, and then be- 
gan to speak: 

Gentlemen, I am here to sell the 
schooner Governor Ross to the highest 
bidder among you. You all see her; you 
can examine her from keelson to truck, 
from taffrail to jib-stay, if you wish, but 
she must be sold at any price, and * with- 
out ineumbrance.’* He lingered over 
the phrase as if le had invented it, cast a 
look over the crowd, and asked for a bid. 

A friend said, *‘One hundred dollars,” 
and then disappeared, but came back look- 
ing unconcerned when Tom Derrick said, 
slow ly, **One fifty.” 

The auctioneer repeated it, and began to 
try some persuasion, and his gestures were 
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very expressive. Then a Harwich n 
—Captain Snelgrow—bid two hundre 
and Dr. Badgely raised it to two hund) 
and fifty. He laughed as he bid it, thoue 
and the crowd laughed too. Derrick 
another fifty, and Snelgrow raised it 


four hundred at a jump. Plainly li 
was a rival to the South Port man, a 

people began to crowd in closer | 
auctioneer took it as a good sign, a) 

rubbed his hands, urging on the buy: 

with threats and persuasion, until both 

came angry and the crowd began to lauc : 
Derrick was red in the face, and k 

clicking his tongue against his teet] 

had saved carefully for a long time, a 

the fifteen hundred dollars that he 

prepared to spend represented more slee} 

less nights and buffetings with icy sea 

than any one realized. He looked eag: 
ly for some sign of weakening in 1 

Harwich man as he shot up the bid to 
thousand. Snelgrow gasped, and whis 

pered hurriedly with his brother. Hi 

nodded to the auctioneer. ** Eleven hum 

dred.” 

The crowd howled then, and all looke: 
at Derrick, who smiled a little, and said 
bravely, ‘‘ Eleven twenty-five.” The ma 
on the boxes stormed and waved h 
hands, entreating the Harwich man 
raise a little more. Snelgrow said, ** Thi: 
teen hundred,” and, with an oath, turned 
away. 

'Tain’t worth another cent,” he sai 
angrily. ‘*Il wouldn't give uo more- 

I had it,” he added, in a low tone : 

Derrick smiled again, and mopped his 
face; lie was sure of his prey now, anc 
his wife’s scoldings would be hushed at 
last. In an instant he would cease to be 
an ex-cranberry-picker and become a gen 
tleman. He felt easy enough to shak: 
hands with the doctor as he called out, 
easily, 

‘T’ll raise that to thirteen fifty, Jake.’ 

The auctioneer bowed his congratula- 
tious, but said, just as a matter of form 
as he buttoned up his coat: 

‘* Gentlemen, are there any other bid ; 
ders? If not, I shall say going, going ; 
to—”’ ; 

** Fourteen hundred.” 

Jake stopped short. ‘‘ Did I hear four- 
teen? Will the gentleman please step Fa 
forward?” ‘I 

There was a stir in the crowd, and a 
then a buzz of surprise, which ended in a ; 
roar of laughter, as Carl pushed his way 4 
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, the front. He was without his hat, 


ind breathless from excitement, but looked 
happy nevertheless, and only grinned in 


iuswer to the questions and jokes that 

ere rained upon him; perhaps he had 
crown so used to them that he did not 
eare. The auctioneer came to his aid, 
ind asked if he was the one who made 
the last bid. 

‘‘That’s what I said,” answered Carl, 
steadily. ‘‘ Fourteen hundred.” 

‘*Fourteen fifty,” from Derrick. He 
had sat down, slowly breaking a sliver 
of pine into tiny bits. 

‘* Fifteen hundred—and fifty.” 

Carl had recovered his breath now, and 
the crowd listened in stupefied fascina- 
tion. Carl Bent 
schooner, after all, and Derrick was prob 
ably out of the race. 


was going to get the 


The auctioneer caught a whiff of the 
veneral feeling, and smiled rather disa- 
‘*This is a cash sale, of course,” 
he said, carelessly. ‘‘ Are there any fur- 
ther bids? Mr. Derrick, any more? Cap- 
tain Snelerow ?” 

‘*T reckon not,” said Carl Bent, against 
all propriety. ‘‘The schooner’s mine, I 
guess, at fifteen fifty.” He jingled his 
keys, and suddenly felt ashamed of what 


greeably. 


he had done. 
Poor Tom 
down 


The little gavel 
the salt- 


Derrick! 
came with a bang on 
boxes. 

‘*Sold to Mr. Bent,” cried the auction- 
‘*T congratulate you.” 

But Carl never heard him; he only 
saw Derrick’s disappointment, and 
went over to him. 

‘‘T hope there ain't, any hard feelin’, 
Tom; but, you see, I'd planned to buy her, 


eer. 


he 
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*‘n’ I hated to lose her. I'm gittin’ tired 
of lawbsterin’,” he added, wistfully. 

To the crowd who came up to shake 
his hand he was serenely affable. 

‘* How'd I do it?” he answered, when 
questioned. ‘*Oh,I guess if Parson Dab- 
ney hadn't been along t’ help me out, I 
couldn’t never ’ve done it. But now,” he 
added, rubbing his hands somewhat boast- 
fully,** ve got the best schooner on Cape 
Cod; and, what's more, she’s a-comin’ to 
‘without incumbrance’—at least I 
hope so.” 

Whether this last was true 
or not, is still a matter of conjecture; but 
when Squire Bent is rowed out to his 
white schooner in a cedar dingy, or 
drives up to church on Sunday and 
hands his wife into the old family pew 
with the red cushions, South Port is very 
sorry that it was ever rude to him, and 
never notices that the Squire is crowded 
into the corner against the pillar and has 
no hymn-book, but that Mrs. Bent fol- 
lows the service for both her husband and 
herself. 

Only Buffer has his doubts on the sub- 
ject. His master known to 
whisper to him, as they sit together up 
on Signal Hill or lie in the short grass 
of the sand dunes, just as in the old 
days: 

‘*T wouldn't say it to everybody, dog; 
’n I wouldn't have Mary know it fer the 
world, but 1 ain’t always sure that the 
feller who wrote them brown an’ green 
bills told the truth; or p’r’aps he didn't 
the nature of an incumbrance. 
Anyway, I don’t think that schooner 
was worth quite all we gave fer her—do 
you /¢ 


me 


statement 


has been 


know 
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BY MARGARET 


PLACE 


E. SANGSTER. 


I know, the haunt of dreams, 


d A quiet space, deep hidden away, 
Where softened fall the noonday gleams, 
Where one might go alone to pray. 


There little winds are whispering round; 
One sometimes hears the hermit-thrush ; 
The passing foot awakes no sound 
In that sweet sanctuary’s hush. 


I, who to-day must tvil and spin, 

Near the great city’s throbbing heart, 
Unto that white peace enter in, 

Of that pure silence am a part. 
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‘NAY, LIPS SO SWEET.” 


BY ALICE AR‘ 


TAY, lips sO sweel, ye 


HER SEWALL 


must not be so red. 


A Else were all roses for your sake but dead. 


Would you rob us of summer for your sake 


Our pittance of dear Paradise, would take 


And lock it in the garden of your smile, 


Where our bereavement charmed is awhile? 


Nay, lips so sweet, ye must not be so red. 


Nay, eyes so clear, ye must 


not be so blue. 


Else were all heaven entrancéd down to you. 


Would you absorb our skies that we may know 


How sweet for sunshine to yourselves to go? 


And set your premium on the blesséd day, 
} } 


Knowing so well we cannot choose but pay? 


Nay, eyes so clear, ve must not be so blue. 

















I. 
| grevoottangce bd is something of a 
mystery. In what does it consist? 
Is it in the body? That changes — not 
only from youth to age, but from year 
to year, from day to day. The change 


is not only in substance, a momentary 
change, but in actual appearance, more 
slowly. Is the personal identity preserved 
in the mind? No doubt every person is 
conscious that he is somehow “* himself” 
from the beginning to the end. Yet he 
s conscious that his mind has changed 
juite as much as his body. His thoughts 
are not the same; his convictions are not 
the same; above all, his tastes are differ- 
ent. That which pleased him once does 
not delight him now, and he comes to do 
things calmly and without inward protest 
that once were abhorrent to him. It may 
even go so far that the world does not 
recog nize him, in his actions, for the per- 
son it formerly knew. Itsays,‘*That is not 
like him.” He even may be surprised, 
if he uses his remaining consciousness to 
inspect himself, to find how different he 
has become in his desires, lis affiliations, 


»ves and hates, his hopes. It seems 


his 


as if the very quality of his mind } 


changed as completely as the substan 
of his body. The process in both cases 
has been so slow that he seems to himse!] 
the same person, and he preserves also l 
those constantly intimate with him t 
same appearance and a continuous mi 
tal identity. Those daily in contact wit 
him do not see that he visibly grows old 
or that his mind has undergone an almost 
entire transformation. There are ra 
characters who carry into old age tli 
physical alertness of youth and the spi 
of the boy. 

It happened this last summer that 
college class held its first and only clas 
meeting in forty-six years. Of the twen 
ty-two surviving members, only ten, fro: 
various parts of the world, responded to 
the call. Not one of those who went was 
an old man, but all those he met had ev! 
dently been getting on in life during thi 
period of nearly half a century since the) 
had met face to face. This is not a mat 
ter of public concern, but it furnishes a1 
apt illustration of the topic in hand. For 
the most part this remnant of a class met 


as strangers. They would not have known 
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each other in any casual encounter, and 
now that they stood face to face, in the 
<pectation of seeing the boy companions, 
‘hev could not eall each other’s names. 
was as pathetic as life itself. Two or 
ree who had been accustomed to meet 

» the interim since graduation did not 
ooK SO old or so changed to each other. 
But for the others, when 


hames were 


spoken, they scanned the features in vain 


It 
iardly conceivable that persons could be 
transformed. The thin lad had 
ome stout; the chubby boy was tall and 
spare. The curly brown hair was white; 

e black hair was gray; the smooth face 
had thick beard; there was baldness 
vhere once grew hyacinthine locks. Of 
all the features perhaps the eyes retained 
nost of the youthful look, and those not 
it first, but only after some hours of re- 
iewed acquaintance. And _ there 
some gestures, some use of the hands— 
doubtless hereditary — that recalled the 
That which was 
vhen you became accustomed to it, was 
The tones the same. 
Nature, while disporting herself in the 
most freaky way with the rest of the 
to have left the larynx 
lone, perhaps because that harp possesses 
some musical quality that is most ex- 
And there 
thority for saying that ‘‘the voice 
Jacob's voice, but the hands are the hands 
f Esau.” 

What had become of the class of 18517 
if the physical characteristics were gone, 
where should we look for the boys of that 
day? Had they preserved the former dis- 
positions, the former tastes? There was 
a time when they were united in their 
pursuits, in their prejudices, in their as- 
pirations. They shared each other's se- 
crets; they understood each other; they 
looked at life with pretty much the same 
eyes. How did the world seem to them 
now; what had become their conception 
of life? Had they come to know them- 
selves any better? They were transpar- 
ent to their comrades then. Had they 
learned any better to hide themselves 
from the observation of the world? It is 
my impression that everybody would be 
astonished to learn how accurately the 
world gauges him and his powers, and 
that if he is self-deceived by vanity or 
obseured by modesty, how surely he is 
known by those who come in contact 


o recall the boy of the past. was 


be- 


sO 


a 


were 


hoy. least changed, 


the voice. were 


iody, seemed 


pressive of the soul. is au- 
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with him. There is such a divergence 
often between a man’s newspaper reputa- 
tion and the real estimation in which he 
held. This 
in their pursuits, 
dences, had diverged in every possible 
way. Their pursuits were unlike, their 
experiences, their reading, their associa- 
tions, their habits of living, 
ods of thought. 


is 


united 
conti- 


class, so 


in 


meeting 


once their 


their meth- 
Their acquirements were 
different each from the other; their ways 
of interpreting accepted facts were not the 
same. Were their minds, then, any more 
recognizable to each other than their 
physical appearances? Were they the 
same minds, or had not only the quality, 
but the woof and warp—if the mind can 
be considered to have such consistency— 
changed also? 

I suppose, notwithstanding visible evi- 
dence to the contrary, tliat they were the 
same persons. Not to suppose that would 
be to give up the notion of identity en- 
tirely, and leave us less stable than the 
growing trees and the annual flowers in 
the fields. And in spite of appearances, 
there was, on acquaintance, much evi 
dence of identity. I am not sure but it 
lies in the will power to keep young, and 
even to return to a feeling of youth after 
a long lapse into age. A restoration of 
early associations also helps. By recalling 
the time long ago, these men of the end 
of the century did in a manner become 
the boys of the middle of the century, 
and then they were able to see in each 
other those traits and characteristics that 
were once so familiar and now found on 
recovery to be so dear. The comradeship 
was re-established, for the day at least, 
and the unselfish liking of boys for boys 
came back. The recall was not altogether 
sad. It could not to find that 
youth, after all, endured, and drinking at 
the fountain of youth seemed not wholly 
a fable. 

The brief biographies of these surviv- 
ors, Which were imparted at the last sup- 
per, would not interest the public, yet 
they were in a way typical of American 
life. No career was what the boy had 
expected it would be. Many things had 
been tried before the man had settled into 
success or failure. The good fortune was 
generally as unexpected as the evil. That 
which seemed to promise nothing led to 
a fair amount of success, and the shining 
promise ended in disappointment. On the 
whole, it seemed as if an overruling fate 


be sad 
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had made the careers. Except in one re- 
spect—and this was a most encouraging 
revelation—that in all the chances and 
changes there had been a purpose of in- 
tegrity, an intention of duty and decency, 
that had kept the men above the chances 
of fate. And so it happened that while 
the records were spotted with defeats and 
failures, on the whole the men had suc- 
ceeded, and the individual testimony was 
that the life had been a happy one. There 
was not much talk about money or posi- 
tion—these seemed accidents in the pres- 
ence of these boys. The curiosity of the 
group was to see what sort of men they 
had become, rather than to learn whether 
they had acquired money or notoriety. 
Any mean or dishonest action or sharp 
practice revealed to this little tribunal 
would have seemed very offensive. Ido 
not know that this standard of success is 
generally accepted, but keeping the good 
name of boyhood through all the allure- 
ments of life, and travelling in the mid- 
dle path of unostentatious duty, is our 
main reliance in American society. 
II. 

Great grief heroically borne always 
commands respect, nor does the world re- 
sent any reasonable solace cf suffering. 
[I saw in a railway station recently a 
widow chewing gum! It was not to be 
denied that the heavy mourning, the dark 
crape veil, the general habiliments of 
woe, gave a certain dignity to this opera- 
tion.” It was the last touch of hopeless- 
ness united to vitality. The slow-moving 
jaws closing upon a yielding and yet 
semielastic substance, which there was 
no hope of reducing to a powder or masti- 
cating into the character of food, added 
something to the pathos of bereavement. 
To be left alone in the world chewing 
gum! There has been no use made of this 


in literature. Even the ingenious De 
Quincey thought of no such solace for his 
Lady of Sorrows. The best the poets 


could do before this American invention 
was to set their heroines to chewing the 
perfectly intangible conception known as 
the bitter cud of memory. This was be- 
coming as an attitude, but it had nothing 
in it to allay grief. Here is a new field 
for investigation. What is the underly- 
ing philosophy of the habit of the rumi- 
nant animals? What has this pleasing 
process to do with the acknowledged ami- 
cable and equable disposition of the cow? 


Could she support at the same time th, 
loss of a relative and the loss of her eud 
In finding a physical origin for all ov 
emotions, it is certainly to be expected 
that we may be on the track of remedies 
for the alleviation of many distressiny 
states of mind; and I confess that I hav. 
the same sort of hope in the gum -eur 
that I have in the mind-cure, and perhap 
more in the cure of the mind by the ac 
tion of the gums than I have for the eur 
of gums by the action of the mind. Ce) 
tain it is that a widespread American hab 
it ought to be turned to some account. 

We have had occasion once before t 
explain this American habit—and expla 
nation is sometimes justification—but w: 
have never defended it. The time has 
come, however, in the light of this new 
use, to consider it more seriously. Taking 
into account the amount of money in 
vested in the production of this substance 
for keeping the jaws of our populatio: 
hopelessly active, and the money spent in 
advertising the health-giving nature ot! 
the different ingredients composing it, it 
is strange that none of the promoters and 
dealers have considered its possible ser 
vice in diverting the mind from the pain 
of bereavement, or of putting it forward 
as a consolation in grief. Among th: 
many sorts advertised and commended 
as having peculiar virtues, I have not 
seen a Widow’s Chewing-Gum! This is 
the more surprising because the manu 
facturers must be aware of this great field 
open to them, and that persons in grief 
frequently do not know where to turn fo! 
consolation, 

This so-called American habit is a puz 
zle to our foreign critics, who would, how 
ever, find fault with us whether we open 
our mouths or keep our mouths shut. The 
puzzle is that a practical people will per 
sist in a habit which has no profit in it 
Other nations, more or less civilized, chew 
the betel-nut or the coca, but always for the 
purpose of stimulation, in order to ena 
ble them to endure fatigue. Spruce gum 
has in it no element of intoxication, and 
unless it operates, as hinted above, upon 
the emotions, it cannot be defended as a 
resource. The habit is also beginning to 
be attacked by home critics. One of the 
sisters, anxious for the well-being of her 
sex, has published an appeal to riders of 
bicycles not to chew gum when they ride. 
The ground of protest seems to be that 
the energy needed for pedalling is wasted 
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in keeping the jaws in active movement, 
ind that this tends to distract the atten- 
tion from the perils of the way. This 


critic evidently misunderstands the mo- 
To the 
spectator there is a sort of harmony be- 


ve of the gum -chewing rider. 


tween the action of the lower limbs and 
And I] 
do not believe that any woman who can- 
not chew gum and at the same time ride 


the vigorous motion of the jaws. 


a bieyele should be trusted on a bieycle 
at all. There used to be going around an 
old definition of a stupid man that he did 
not know enough to chew gum and look 
off! But this does not apply to an expert 
vum-chewer and an expert bicycle-rider. 
lie real reason for combining these two 
operations is the observation that the rid- 
ing of the bievele is producing what is 
known as the bieyele face, or bicycle ex 
pression —that set look of anxiety and de 
termination which is hardening into a 
facial habit. It is to break up this ex- 
pression by keeping the jaws in motion 
that young women make this publie ex 
hibition of themselves to which their sis 
ter objects. It has nothing to do with 
the conservation of energy, but with the 
conservation of a pleasing feminine ex- 
It may not be effective. But 
if it is not, there is no use in chewing 
gum at all. For I confess that I have 
not much faith in it as a prophylactic for 
The world is very old, and sor- 
row has been so long our companion that 
| have small expectation of seeing it much 
initigated by the process of opening and 
closing the mouth upon a substance that 
has no stimulating properties. 


pression. 


sorrow. 


III. 


The susceptibility of Americans to new 
ideas is a notable element in the prosper- 
ity of the country. The people are will 
ing to try anything that is new. This is 
specially true of the West, where the en- 
terprising inhabitants are always seeking 
short-cuts to wealth and to knowledge. 
This adventurous spirit often 
superficiality, but it has also been very 
fruitful of new methods of school educa- 
tion. The kindergarten idea was taken 
up and developed in the West. There 
manual training was first tried on a large 
seale with satisfactory results. And it 
was teachers in the West who first 
brought about the introduction of ** liter- 
atue’ in the lower grades as the best 
means of interesting undeveloped minds. 


leads to 
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In fact, they demonstrated the truth that 
it is better for the child to feed upon 
ideas, upon thought, upon real stories, 
and the lives of real people, and the 
stimulating sentiments of all the ages, 
than upon the inane sentences and jejune 
and successful effort to be childish of the 
reading-books. 

Our susceptibility to new ideas has 
caused great progress in educational meth 
ods within the last ten years. I believe 
that the beneficent changes are mostly 
due to the teachers themselves, and cer 
tainly to those who have had practical 
Naturally those 
changes are more pronounced in the city 
schools than in the country districts. But 
another trait of our people has come in 
to limit the effect and to misdirect these 
improvements. And that is our disposi 
tion to take for granted that a thing is 
well done when it is once started, and to 
trust in machine-work. We have a fa- 
cility for being deceived by appearances, 
and to think that when we have set going 
a promising machine there is no need of 
inspection and of individual effort. There 
is consequently a strong tendency to make 


experience in education. 


our schools mechanical, adhering to the 
forms of education and neglecting its sub- 
Under a mechanical system the 
qualifications of the teacher are not 
enough insisted on; it requires only av 
erage intelligence to ‘‘tend” a text-book 
machine, yet everybody knows that the 
teacher is the one indispensable element 
in any system of education, and that the 
ordinary mind can only be developed by 
contact with another mind that is superior 
and has a sympathetic stimulating influ- 
ence. Not only is it true that knowledge 
begets knowledge, but it is a maxim as 
old as the race that the strongest influ 
ence in life is an inspiring personality. 
This is illustrated in the working of 
the kindergarten as a part of our educa 
tional system. Philosophically the kin 
dergarten needs no defence, for the real 
education of children—that is, the awak- 
ening of the mind and self-control—can- 
not begin too young. Especially is it 
necessary in a country where home life is 
degrading or unstimulating, and without 
any suggestions of a higher life. There 
is no training that can‘take the place of 
that in a well-ordered intellectual home, 
but where such a home for children does 
not exist some substitute must be found 
for it. But admirable as the system of 


stance. 
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Frébel is, the last word has not been said 
of it as applied in this country. As a 
mere machine for passing the time it does 
not accomplish what its advocates have a 
right toexpect. It is discovered that al- 
most everything depends upon the teach- 
er, her knowledge of books, of human 
nature, her sympathy, and, above all, her 
personality. It is the personal influence 
that is strongest with young children. 
The mere knowledge imparted is of com- 
paratively little importance if the mind 
is awakened and self-control acquired—in 
a word, if discipline is begun; but still 
something is to be said about the things 
taught. There is always more danger in 
underrating the intelligence of a child 
than in overrating it. The making of 
mud pies is very well, if the children use 
their own ingenuity in making them, but 
it is safe to make in the kindergarten a 
more intellectual appeal. All children 
relish a real story, a bit of folk-lore, or an 
old myth, and it is astonishing how their 
minds will reach out to find out some- 
thing for themselves; that is what we 
call, later on, investigation and research. 
I have seen kindergartens where the chil- 
dren were very listless in going through 
artificial games and repeating jingling 
rhymes that meant nothing. It is true 
that the attention of the youngest should 
not be kept long at any one thing, but 
their interest will best be secured by 
some real thing. There are few children 
who are not interested in birds and flow- 
ers, in the rudiments of natural history. 
There are few who do not soon tire of 
perfunctory and routine exercises, espe- 
cially if personal enthusiasm is lacking 
in the teacher. I confess that the awak- 
ening and control of the young mind, and 
the mind already perverted, is the most 
delicate and difficult task to which a 
teacher can set herself. 

It has been often said that no person is 
fit to teach literature, especially in the 
lower school grades, who is not pervaded 
by it, and in his or her practice mostly 
independent of text-books. And there is 
another branch of common-school educa- 
tion that is even more in want of reform 
than this. Several years ago the idea 
was taken up that drawing should be 
taught in the public schools. It was said 
that any one who could learn to write 
could learn to draw. It was not expected 
that any more persons would excel in 
drawing than excel in music, but that 


most of the students could acquire some 
knack in representing objects, mechanica| 
ly or otherwise, and that this would ly 
an accomplishment always useful to then 
in trades and in making notes of things 
to be remembered, and that, above all, ji 
would evoke the power of accurate obse) 
vation of nature. The idea was adopted 
and spread rapidly, and now drawing is ; 
part of the education in almost all publi: 
schools, and the public has settled dow) 
into the agreeable notion that all the 
children are learning to draw. Probabl) 
this is not true of one in a hundred. Thy 
machine has been set in motion, and muc! 
time is wasted in work that does not in 
terest the scholars and that is fruitless 
Why is this so? In the first place, th 
system is commonly wrong—not in a! 
schools, but in the majority, as I am in 
formed. © The pupil is set to imitating, to 
copying, and is not taught the simple 
fundamental principles upon which the 
art of drawing rests. In some cases the 
old method of copying another picture o 
drawing is adhered to; in others some 
natural object is copied. In one schoo! 
all the pupils at their desks were seen 
copying the leaf of a tree which lay be 
fore them; not drawing the leaf, but copy 
ing it in all its veins and indentations, as 
if it were a map. They had not been in 
structed to cbserve the leaf and draw it as 
it looks, but to reproduce its flat surface. 
What is the reason of this? Simply that 
as a general thing perspective is uot 
taught in the public-school drawing. It 
seems incredible, but I am assured that 
this is true in a great many schools, if not 
in the majority. Without a knowledge 
of perspective no one can see any object 
as it truly is, in its relations, and of course 
he cannot draw it. The second reason of 
failure in teaching drawing in the public 
schools is that so many of the teachers 
are not masters of the art, and do not 
themselves know anything of perspective. 
The consequence is that the instruction is 
fundamentally vicious, and the time spent 
by the pupil either with pencil or brush is 
wasted. Schools that will not reform in 
this respect would do well to confine their 
pupils to purely mechanical drawing. 

The pupils would then at least get some 
idea of proportion, and this notion of 
proportion might influence their literary 
production. Very much of the writing 
now published is after the fashion o1 the 
drawing in the public schools. 
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THE VARIOUS TEMPERS 


BY RUTH 


THEN the doctor drove by the Gregg 
\W farm about dusk, and saw old Deacon 
Gregg perched cross-legged upon his own gate- 
post, he knew that wrong 
within, and he could not resist the temptation 
to drive up and speak to the old man. 

It was common talk in the neighborhood 
that when Grandmother Gregg made things 
too warm for him in-doors, the good man, her 
was wont to stroll out to the front 
gate and to take this exalted seat. 

Indeed, it a certain Mrs. Fre- 
quent, a neighbor of prying proclivities and 
ungentle speech, that the deacon’s wife sent 
him there as a punishment for misdemeanors, 
Furthermore, this same Mrs. Frequent did even 
go so far as to watch for the deacon, and when 
she would see him laboriously rise and resign- 
edly poise himself upon the narrow area, she 
would remark : 

“Well, Il see Grandma Gregg has got the 
man punished again. 
up to now ?” 

Her constant repetition of the unkind charge 
finally gained for it such credence that the 
diminutive figure upon the gate-post became 
an object of mingled sympathy and mirth in 
the popular regard. 

The old doctor was the friend of a lifetime, 
and he was sincerely attached to the deacon, 
and when he turned his horse’s head toward 
the gate this evening, he felt his heart go out 
in sympathy to the old man in durance vile 
upon his lonely perch. 

But he had barely started to the gate when 
he heard a voice which he recognized as the 
deacon’s, whereupon he would have hurried 
away had not his horse committed him to his 
first impulse by unequivocally facing the gate. 

“T know three’s a crowd,” he called out 
cheerily as he presently drew rein, “ but I ain’t 
a-goin’ to stay; I jest— Why, where’s grand- 
ma?” he added, abruptly, seeing the old man 
alone. “I’m shore I heard—” 

“You jest heerd me a-talkin’ to myself, doc- 
tor—or not to myself, exactly, neither—that 
is to say, when you come up I was addressin’ 
my remarks to this here pill.” 

“Bill? I don’t see no bill.” 
drew his buggy nearer. He was a little deaf. 

“No; I said this pill, doctor. I’m a-holdin’ 
of it here in the pa’m o’ my hand, a-studyin’ 
over it.” 

“What's she a-dosin’ you for now, Enoch ?” 

The doctor always called the deacon by his 
first name when he approached him in sym- 
pathy. He did not know it. Neither did the 
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deacon, but he felt the sympathy 
locked the portals of his heart. 

**Well”—the old man’s voice softened—“ she 
thinks I stand in need of ’em, of The 
fact is, that yaller-spotted steer run agin her 
clo’es-line twice-t to-day, drug the whole week’s 
washin’ onto the ground, an’ then tromped on 
it. She’s inside a-renchin’ an’ a-starchin’ of 
’em now. An’ right on top o’ that, I 
come in lookin’ sort 0’ puny an’ peaked, aw’ I 
happened to choke on a muskitty jest ez I 
come in, an’ she declared she wasn’t a-goin’ to 
have a consumpted man sick on her hands 
an’ a clo’es-destroyin’ steer at the same time. 
Aw with that she up an’ wiped her hands on 
her apron, an’ went an’ selected this here pill 
out of a bottle instructed 
me to take it. They never was a thing done 
mo’ delib’rate an’ kind—never on earth. But 
of co’se you an’ she know how it plegs me to 
take physic. You could mould out ice-cream 
in little pill shapes an’ it would gag me, even 
ef *twas vanilly-flavored. An’ so, when I re- 
ceived it, why, I jest come out here to medi- 
tate. You can see it from where you set, doc- 
tor. It’s a purty sizeable one, and I’m mighty 
suspicious of it.” 

The doctor cleared his throat. 
see it, Enoch—of co’se.” 

“Could you jedge of it, doctor ? 
its capabilities, I mean ?” 

“Why, not—not less’n I'd taste 
it, an’ you can do that ez well ez Ican. If it’s 
quinine, it ‘ll be bitter; an’ ef it’s soggy an’—” 

“Don’t explain no mo’, doctor. I can’t stand 
it. Is’pose it’s jest ez foolish to investigate 
the inwardness of a pill a person is bound to 
take ez it would be to try to lif’ the veil of 
the future in any other way. When I’m ob- 
ligated to swaller one of ’em,I jest take a swig 
o’ good spring water and repeat a po’tion of 
Seripture and commit myself unto the Lord, 

L always seem foreordained to choke to death, 
he I notice thet ef I recover from the first 
spell o’ suffocation, I always come through. 
But I’ain’t never took one yet thet I didn’t 
in a manner prepare to die.” 

‘Then I wouldn’t take it, Enoch. Don’t do 
it.” The doctor cleared his throat again, but 
this time he had no trouble to keep the cor- 
ners of his mouth down. His sympathy robbed 
him for the time of the humor in the situa- 
tion. “No, I wouldn’t do it; d—doggone ef I 
would,” 

The deacon looked into the palm of his hand 
and sighed. “Oh, yas, I reckon I better take 
it,” he said, mildly. ‘Ef I don’t stand in need 
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of it now, maybe the good Lord ’Il sto’e it up 
in my system, some way, ’g’iust a future at- 
tackt.” 

“Well ”—the doctor reached for his whip— 
“well, J wouldn’t do it 

“Oh, yas, lL reckon you would, doctor, ef you 
had a wife ez worrited over a wash-tub ez what 
mine is. An’ I had a extry shirt in wash this 
week too. One little pill ain’t much when 
you take in how she’s been tantalized.” 

The doctor laughed outright. 

“Tell you what to do, Enoch. 
away and don’t let on 


you, does she ?” 


steer or no steer!” 


Fling it 
She don’t question 


“No, she ’ain’t never to say questioned me, 
but— Well, I tried that once-t. Sampled a 
bitter white capsule she give me, put it down 
for quinine, aw’ flung it away. Then I chirped 
up an’ said I felt a heap better —and that 
wasn’t no lie—which I suppose was on account 
ef to my mind, which it always did 
seem to me capsules was jest constructed to 
lodge in a person’s air-passages. Well, I taken 
notice thet she’d look at me keen now an’ 
agin, an’ then glance at the clock, an’ treckly 
I see her fill the gou’d dipper an’ go to her 
medicine-cabinet, an’ then she come to me an’ 
she says, says she,*‘Open yore mouth! An’ of 
co’se I opened it. 


o’ the re 


You see that first capsule, 
ez well ez the one she had jest administered, 
was mostly morphine, which she had give me 
to ward off a ’tackt o’ the neuraligy she see 
approachin’, and here I had been tryin’ to live 
up to the requi’ements of quinine, an’ wrastlin’ 
severe with a sleepy spell, which, ef I'd only 
knew it, would o’ saved me. Of co’se, after 
the second dose-t, I jest let nature take its 
co’se, an’ treckly I commenced to doze off, an’ 
seemed like I was a feather bed an’ wife had 
hung me on the fence to sun, an’ I remember 
how she seemed to be a-whuppin’ of me, but 
it didn’t hurt. That was on account of it be- 
in’ goose- pickin’ time, an’ she was werrited 
with windy weather, an’ she tryin’ to fill the 
feather beds. No, I won't never try to deceive 
her again. It never has seemed to me thet she 
could have the same respect for me after ketch- 
in’ me at it, though she ’ain’t never referred to 
it but once-t, an’ that was the time I was elect- 
ed deacon, an’ even then she didn’t do it out- 
spoke. She seemed mighty tender over it, an’ 
didn’t no mo’n remind me thet a officer in a 
Christian church onght to examine hisself 
mighty conscientious an’ be sure he was free 
of deceit, which, seemed to me, showed a heap 
o’ consideration. She’ain’t got a deceitful bone 
in her body, doctor.” 

“Why, bless her old soul, Enoch, you know 
thet I think the world an’ all o’ Grandma 
Gregg! She’s the salt o’ the earth—an’ rock- 
salt at that. She’s saved too many o’ my pa- 
tients by her good nursin’, in spite o’ my poor 
doctorin’, for me not to appreciate her. But 
that don’t reconcile me to the way she doses 
you for her worries.” 

“It took me a long time to see that myself, 


doctor. But I’ve reasoned it out this a-way 

I s’pose when she feels her temper a-risin’ she 

*feerd thet she might be so took up with hy 

troubles thet she’d neglect my health, an’ s 

she wards off any attackt thet might be con 

in’ on I taken notice that time her stray 

berry preserves al] soured on her hands, aw’ sly 
painted my face with iodine,a man did die « 

the erysipelas down here at Battle Creek, aw’ 
likely ez not she’d heerd of it. Sir? No, J 
didn’t mention it at the time for fear she'd 
think best to lay on another coat, aw’ I felt 
sort o’ distiggured with it. Wife ain’t a scold- 
in’? woman, I’m thankful for that. Aw’ some 
o’ the peppermints an’ things she keeps to 
dole out to me when she's fretted with littl 
things—maybe her yeast ll refuse to rise, or ; 
thunder-storm ‘ll kill a settin’ of eggs—why, 
they’re so disguised thet ’cep’n’ thet I knou 
they're medicine—’ 


“ Well, Kitty, I reckon we better be a-goin’.” 
The doctor tapped his horse. “Be shore to 
give my love to grandma, Enoch. Au’ ef you're 
bound to take that pill—of co’se I can’t no 
mo’n speculate about it at this distance, but 
I'd advise you to keep clear 0’ sours an’ acids 
for a day or so. Don’t think, because your 
teeth are all adjustable, thet none o’ yore other 
functions ain’t open to salivation. Good-night, 
Enoch.” 

“Oh, she always looks after that, doctor. 
She’s mighty attentive, come to withholdin’ 
harmful temptations. Good-by, doctor. It’s 
did me good to open my mind to you a little. 

“Yas,” he added, looking steadily into his 
palm as the buggy rolled away—“ yas, it’s did 
me good to talk to him; but I ain’t no more 
reconciled to you, you barefaced, high -fore- 
headed little rolly-poly, you. Funny how a pill 
thet ’ain’t got a feature on earth can look me 
out o’ countenance the way it can, and frustrate 
my speech. Talk about whited sepulchures, an’ 
ravenin’ wolves! I don’t know how come I to 
let on thet I was feelin’ puny to-night, nohow. 
I might ’ve knew—with all them clo’es ce- 
daubled over; though I can’t, ez the doctor 
says, see how me a-takin’ a pill is goin’ to help 
matters; but of co’se I wouldn’t let on to him, 
an’ he a bachelor.” 

He stopped talking aud felt his wrist. 

“Maybe my pulse is obstropulous, an’ onght 
to be sedated down. Reckon I'll haf to kill 
that steer—or sell him—one, though I swo’e I 
wouldn’t. But of co’se I swo’e that in a tem- 
per, an’ temp’rate vows ain’t never made ’cep’- 
in’ to be repented of.” 

Several times during the last few minutes, 
while the deacon spoke, there had come to 
him across the garden from the kitchen the 
unmistakable odor of fried chicken. 

He had foreseen that there would be a good 
supper to-night, and that the tiny globule 
within his palm would constitute for him a 
prohibition concerning it. 

Grandmother Gregg was one of those worthy 
if difficult women who never let anything in- 








‘*THE GOOD WOMAN EYED HIM SUSPICIOUSLY.” 


terfere with her duty as she saw it magnified 
by the lenses of pain or temper. It usually 
pleased her injured mood to make waffles on 
wash-day, and the hen-house owed many reno- 
vations, with a reckless upsetting of nests and 
roosts, to one of her “ splittin’ headaches.” She 
always would wash her hair in view of im- 
pending company, although she averred that 
to wet her scalp never failed to bring on the 
*neuraligy.” And her “neuraligy” in turn 
meant medicine for the deacon. 

It was probably the doctor’s timely advice, 
augmented, possibly, by the potencies of the 
frying-pan, with a strong underlying sympa- 
thy with the worrying woman within—it was, 
no doubt, all these powers combined that sud- 
denly surprised the hitherto complying hus- 
band into such unprecedented conduct that 
any one knowing him in his old character, and 
seeing him now, would have thought that he 
had lost his mind. 

With a swift and brave fling he threw the 
pill far inte the night. Then, in an access of 
energy born of internal panic, he slid nimbly 
from his perch and started in a steady jog-trot 
into the road, wiping away the tears as he 
went, and stammering between 
stumbled over the ruts: 

“No, I won’t— yas, I will, too — doggone 
shame, and she frettin’ her life out—of co’se I 
will—I’ll sell ’im for anything he’ll feteh—an’ 
I'll be a better man, yas, yas I will—but I 


sobs as he 


won’t swaller another one o’ them blame 
ef I die for it.” 

This report, taken in long-hand by an amused 
listener by the road-side, is no doubt ineom- 
plete in its ejaculatory form, but it has at least 
the value of accuracy, so far as it goes, which 
may be had only from a verbatim transcript. 

It was perhaps three-quarters of an hour 
later when Enoch entered the kitchen, wiping 
his face, nervous, weary, embarrassed. Supper 
was on the table. The blue-bordered dish, 


not 


heaped with side bones and second joints done 
toa turn, was moved toa side station, while in 
its accustomed place before Enoch’s plate there 
sat an ominous bow] of gruel. 


The old man 
did not look at the table, but he saw it all. 
He would have realized it with his eyes 
shut. Domestic history, as well as that of 
greater principalities and powers, often re- 
peats itself. 

Enoch’s fingers trembled as he came near his 
wife, and standing with his back to the table, 
began to untie a broad flat parcel that he had 
brought in under his arm. She paused in one 
of her trips between the table and stove, and 
regarded him askance. 

“Reckon Ill haf to light the lantern befo’ I 
set down to eat, wife,” he said, by way of intro- 
duction. “Isrul ‘ll be along d’rec’ly to rope 
that steer. D’ve done sold him.” The good 
woman laid her dish upon the table and re- 
turned to the stove. 
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“ Wish you'd ‘a’ sold’im day befo’ yesterday. 
I'd ‘a’ had a heap less pain in my shoulder- 
blade.” She sniffed as she said it; and then 
she added, “ That gruel ought to be e’t warm.” 

By this time the parcel was open. There 
was a brief display of colored zephyrs and 
gleaming card-board. Then Enoch began re- 
wrapping them. 

“Reckon you can look these over in the 
mornin’, wife. They’re jest a few new cross- 
stitch Bible texts, an’ I knowed you liked 
Scripture motters. Where’ll I lay ’em, wife, 
while I go out an’ tend to lightin’ that lantern? 
I told Isrul I'd set it in the stable door so’s he 
could git that steer out o’ the way immejate.” 

The proposal to lay the mottoes aside was a 
master-stroke. 

The aggrieved wife had already begun to 
wipe ber hands on her apron. Still, she would 
not seem too easily appeased, 

“IT do hope you ’ain’t gone an’ turned that 
whole steer into perforated paper, Enoch, even 
ef ’tis Bible-texted over.” 

Thus she guarded her dignity. But even as 
she spoke she took the parcel from his hands, 
This was encouragement enough. It presaged 
a thawing out. And after Enoch had gone 
out to light the lantern, it would have amused 
a sympathetic observer to watch her gradual 
melting as she looked over the mottoes : 

“A VIRTUOUS WIFE IS FAR ABOVE 
RUBIES.” 

“A PRUDENT WIFE IS FROM THE 
LORD.” 

“ BETTER A DINNER OF HERBS WHERE 
LOVE IS—” 

She read them over ard over. Then she 
laid them aside and looked at Enoch’s plate. 
Then she looked at the chicken-dish, and then 
at the bowl of gruel which she had carefully 
set on the back of the stove to keep warm. 

“ Don’t know ez it would hurt’im any ef I'd 
thicken that gruel up into mush, He’s took 
sech a distaste to soft food sense he’s got that 
new set.” 

She rose as she spoke, poured the gruel back 
into the pot, sifted and mixed a spoonful of 
meal and stirred it in. This done, she hesi- 
tated, glanced at the pile of mottoes, and re- 
flected. Then with a sudden resolve she 
seized the milk-pitcher, filled a cup from it, 
poured the milk into the little pot of mush, has- 
tily whipped up two eggs with some sugar, add- 
ed the mixture to the pot, returned the whole 
to the yellow bowl, and set it in the oven to 
brown. 

And just then Enoch came in, and ap- 
proached the water-shelf. 

“Don’t keer how you polish it, a brass lan- 
tern an’ coal ile is like murder on a man’s 
hands. It will out.” 

He was thinking of the gruel, and putting 
off the evil hour. It had been his intention to 
boldly announce that he hadn’t taken his 
medicine, that he never would again unless 
he needed it, and, moreover, that he was go- 


ing to eat his supper to-night, and always, as 
loug as God should spare him, etc., etc., ete. 

But he had no sooner found himself in thy 
presence of long - confessed superior powers 
than he knew he would never do any of thes« 
things. 

His wife was thinking of the gruel too 
when she encouraged delay by remarking that 
he would better rest up a bit before eating. 

“And I reckon you better soak yo’ hands 
good, Take a pinch o’ that bran out o’ the 
safe to ’em,” she added, “and ef that don’t do, 
the Floridy water is in on my burean.” 

When finally Enoch presented himself, ready 
for his fate, she was able to set the mush 
pudding, done to a fine brown, before him, and 
her tone was really tender as she said: 

“This ain’t very hearty ef yowre hungry; 
but you can eat it all. There ain’t no inter 
ference in it with anything you've took.” 

The pudding was one of Enoch’s favorite 
dishes, but as he vroke its brown surface with 
his spoon he felt like a hypocrite. He took 
one long breath, and then he said: 

“ By-the-way, wife, this reminds me, I reck- 
on you'll haf to fetch me another o’ them 
pills. I dropped that one out in the g 
—that is, ¢f you think I still stand in need of 
it. I feel consider’ble better’n I did when I 
come in this evenin’.” 


Tass 


The good woman eyed him suspiciously a 
minute. Then her eyes fell upon the words 
“ABOVE RUBIES” lying upon the table. 
Reaching over, she lifted the pudding-bow] 
aside, took the dish of fried chicken from its 
sub-station, and set it before her lord. 

“ Better save that pudd’n’ for dessert, honey, 
an’ help yo’self to some o’ that chicken, an’ 
take a potater an’ a roll, and eat a couple o’ 
them spring onions—they’re the first we’ve 
had. Sence you're a-feelin’ better, maybe it’s 
jest ez well thet you mislaid that pill.” 


The wind blows sometimes from the east in 
Simkinsville, as elsewhere, and there are still 
occasional days when the deacon betakes him- 
self to the front gate and sits like a nine- 
tee. th-century Simon Stilites op his pillar, 
contemplating the open palm of his own hand, 
while he enriches Mrs. Frequent’s répertoire of 
gossip by a picturesque item. 

But the reverse of the picture has much of 
joy in it; for, in spite of her various tempers, 
Grandmother Gregg is a warm-hearted soul— 
and she loves her man. And he loves her, 

Listen to him to-night, for instance, as, hay- 
ing finished his supper, he remarks : 

*“ An’ I'm a-goin’ to see to it, from this on, 
thet you ain’t fretted with things ez you’ve 
been, ef I can help it, wife. Sometimes, the 
way I act, I seem like ez ef I forgit you’re all 
I’ve got—on earth.” 

“ Of co’se I reelize that, Enoch,” she replies. 
“We're each one all the other’s got—aw’ that’s 
why I don’t spare no pains to keep yon in 
health.” 
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A THEATRICAL GENIUS. 

HOOPER was a great man for getting things 
up. The sort of man who bores you to death 
in the city, where there is so much to do, but 
who is simply invaluable in a country hotel. 

When I went down to Piney Pines last sum- 
mer [ found Hooper in the midst of getting 
up theatricals. They were to be for the bene- 
fit of something, nobody seemed to know what 

possibly Hooper's —but nobody cared, for 
that matter. The principal interest centred 
in Hooper’s Great Idea. Hooper was nothing 
if not original, and this time he bad outdone 
himself. The theatricals were to be held out- 
of-doors and at night. The canal runs along 
about a mile back of the hotel, and Hooper 
had conceived the brilliant scheme of util- 
izing a canal-boat for the stage, and seating 
the audience on the steep bank running down 
to the tow-path. This was the Idea in its in- 
cipiency. Hooper was nothing if not ambi- 
tious, and he had selected a play for his Piney 
Pines amateurs requiring no less than five 
changes of scene. Facilities for scene-shift- 
ing are not plentiful on canal-boats, and the 
next step in the development of the Idea was 

well, it was Hooperesque. 

It was to secure five canal-boats, set a scene 
on each boat, haul each one into view at the 
proper time, haul it off at the end of the act, 
and haul on the succeeding scene. 

Everybody declared that Hooper deserved 
credit for the Idea, but, after all, it was the 
carrying it out that was the great achieve- 
ment. Nobody but Hooper would have un- 
dertaken to engage five canal-boat captains to 
lend the use of their crafts to such an enter- 
prise for no other consideration than free ad- 
mission to the show. Yet this is what Hooper 
did, 

The news of Hooper’s Idea spread far and 
wide, and parties came from as far as Hopat- 
cong to see the show. 

The first act went off splendidly, and at its 
close the first boat was promptly drawn off, 
and the second one drawn into view. But 
although no change of costume was required 
for the performers, there was an unaccount- 
able delay in beginning the act. Suddenly 
Hooper was seen mounted on a mule belong- 
ing to one of the rear boats, and riding fran- 
tically down the tow-path in the direction of 
the disappearing opening scene. 

It was half an hour before he returned, 
leading the mule, on which was seated the 
leading lady, while the other actors tramped 
along behind. The unesthetic canal - boat 
captain, disgusted either with the play or his 
bargain, had declined to stop to allow the per- 
formers to alight and to remove the scenery 
before he came to the next lock, a mile below. 
He said that nothing had been mentioned in 
his contract about making any stops after his 
act was over. 

After some little further delay the second 
act began, but the captain of the boat had 


become restless, and demanded that Hoo. 
should give him additional compensation fi 
the extratime. Hooper declined, and witho: 
further ado the captain gave orders to t} 
driver, and all at once the audience saw t] 
boat begin to move off in the middle of t} 
act. Hooper rushed to the front and explaine: 
the circumstances, and a number of gentleme 
darted forward to seize the mule, but the driy 
er, an ugly-looking fellow, flourished an uglie1 
looking revolver, and they desisted. The) 
somebody suggested cutting the rope, but a 
the captain was seen standing in the bow wit! 
a shot-gun, this plan was abandoned also. 

But Hooper rose to the occasion, When li 
saw that all efforts to stop the boat were vain 
he ordered the performance to go on, and as 
the boat moved slowly, a large portion of the 
audience, by walking alongside on the tow 
path, were enabled to hear the end of the act, 
which was reached at the same time as the 
lock. 

It was then perceived that the other boats 
had followed up the second, and their captains, 
being more considerate, consented to fulfil 
their contracts with Hooper. The last two 
captains had even had the courtesy to bring 
down the rest of the audience. 

Hooper was so elated at the manner in 
which he had surmounted every difticulty 
that he treated the entire crowd to a free ride 
home on an empty boat going that way. Next 
year, he says, he is going to repeat the per- 
formance on moving boats, and run an obser- 
vation train of wagons alongside to carry the 
audience. H. G. Parne. 


REPENTANT. 

Tue Drawer has received the following 
story concerning a certain reverend gentleman 
whose name is withheld. 

The hero of the tale was regarded as one of 
the brightest men in the Ohio Conference, but 
he had one besetting sin—exaggeration. The 
habit had become so fixed, and he carried it to 
such lengths, that it was not only a matter of 
comment among his parishioners, but among 
the preachers in that part of the State, and 
the latter determined to bring the case before 
the annual conference at its next session. It 
was customary when any personal matter af- 
fecting the preacher was to be discussed to 
request him to retire. When the accused gen- 
tleman’s turn came he gracefully withdrew, 
and the complaint concerning his unfortunate 
habit was considered. Upon his return the 
bishop informed his errant brother that the 
brethren feared he was doing the cause great 
harm by his abnormal tendency to “draw the 
long-bow,” and hoped he would make an effort 
to overcome the habit. The minister confessed 
his guilt with humility, adding plaintively 
that he realized his failing, and that he had 
“shed barrels of tears over it.” 

This was too much even for a Methodist 
conference, and brought down the house. 





GOLF 


WIDOWS 


*Did you notice who those two men were who passed up the path and bowed just now? They 


were going toward the links.” 


“T couldn't tell exactly. I saw them go by, and it seemed to me they were your husband and 


mine, but I’m not sure. 


“That's what | thought; the man on the right looked like George, as I remember him.” 


“And the other had James’s walk, anyhow.’ 


“Yes, he did. I wonder if they’ve changed much?” 


A MYSTERY SOLVED. 

NoT so many years ago in England there 
was a country legal practitioner whose great- 
est ambition was to see his only son become a 
minister of the Church, and having seraped 
together a fair share of this world’s goods, 
he purchased the advowson of a country 
parish church. In due course of time the 
son, a jovial, kind-hearted fellow, passed his 
university examination, and thereupon be- 
came entitled to sign after his name §.C.L. 
(i. e., Scholar of Civil Law), until the degree 
of B.A. was attained, which latter, however, 
he never took the trouble to assume. Soon 
after entering on his parish duties he became 
a universal favorite, and was in constant de- 
mand for charity sermons or addresses in va- 
rious places, and announcements of such were 
posted conspicuously around. Two rustics one 
day scanned one of these posters, which in- 
formed the public that on a certain forth-com- 
ing Sunday a sermon would be preached by 
the Rev. W. Greenway, 8.C.L. These letters 
puzzled their brains for some time, each hav- 
ing his own idea as to their meaning, until 
one of them suddenly exclaimed : 

“T have it, Bill. I know his father well. 
Them letters mean Son of a Country Lawyer.” 


A BLESSED CONSOLATION. 

ON a circus day in H—— some years ago as 
the balloon was about to ascend, the throng 
of country folk was great, and excitement ran 
high. 

“A beautiful young lady”—so the bills had 
announced—was to make an ascension, The 
crowds grew somewhat impatient during the 
inflation of the balloon, but at last all was 
ready. The damsel appeared, kissed her hand 
to the audience in the most conventional 
circus-ring fashion, and gracefully mounted 
the trapeze. The balloon was then unloosed, 
and shot upwards with great velocity. The 
evident hazard of the aeronaut caused general 
apprehension. Nervous ladies unused to such 
sights became hysterical, and from these groans 
and exclamations were constantly heard. In 
many an upturned face were depicted the awe 
and anxiety of unsophisticated souls. As the 
balloon faded away in the zenith, an old lady, 
mistaken somewhat as to the balloon’s ulti- 
mate destination, at last broke the oppressive 
silence, exclaiming, consolingly : 

“Poor thing! It’s awful to go that way, 
but I guess we ought not to grieve for her 
No doubt she is far better off than she ever 
was in this wicked world.” 
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THE LAY OF 


WHILE roaming o’er the glinting sands, 
Beside the tumbling sea, 

I met an ancient fiddler-crab, 
Who made a face at me: 

I hadn’t stared at him a bit; 
’Twas rude as rude could be. 


Ile saw my pained expression and 
Apologized straightway ; 

Then, with a most effective style, 
He scraped a roundelay, 

And asked, * Could he relate his woe? 
Of course I said, ‘* You may.” 


” 


He took a bite of jelly-fish 
Before he could commence, 

Next played a brilliant overture 
(His bowing was immense), 

And then rehearsed this mournful lay, 
With moving eloquence : 


“Some fifty feet or so from shore, 
Yet, oh! so far from me, 

There lives a lady lobster who 
Is wondrous fair to see; 

Her back is most divinely green; 
Her age is only three. 


“ Her claws are tipped with nippers which 


She manicures each day ; 
The flipper of her tail is pink ; 
Her feelers, green and gray, 
She wears them curled in papers in 
A most bewitching way. 


“She dwells beside the outer bar, 
Within a broken weir. 

I haven't seen her since the storm 
That washed her up last year. 


She smiled but once, then seuttled back,— 


Excuse this scalding tear. 


“That smile set my crustacean heart 
With burning love aglow. 

I long to seek her in the waves, 
And yet I dare not go,— 
Because "—he heaved a weary sigh 
“The blue-fish love me so. 








THE LADY LOBSTER. 


‘But if you waded to the bar, 

And offered her your toe, 
Perhaps mv love would come to me.” 

Now this was nerve, you know, 
Yet I replied politely, though 

I longed to tell him so: 


“Your words have been so graphic that 
I recognize your friend; 

It pains me much to tell you of 
Her late lamented end. 

She caused me several sleepless 
I trust I don’t offend ” 


ights,— 


“We met a week last Tuesday in 
A plate of mayonnaise : 
Perhaps you'd see some of her now 
By using cathode rays.” 
“Alas!” he sighed, “such foolishness! 
Those were her salad days!’ 
He played a brief cadenza, which 
Was most replete with woe, 
Then seuttled to the brimming waves 
As fast as he could go. 
The blue-fish have dyspepsia now,— 
You see, they loved him so. 
Henry B. Cutver 

















